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NOTES BY THE WAY. 
Contributed by “M.A. (Oxon,)” 


As an instance of goad testimony to the reality and convincing 
character of form-manifestations such as those which Slade 
obtains, I may quote from a private letter addressed to me some 
years since by a very cautious and capable observer. I had 
asked Epes Sargent about his own experience in this matter, 
and he had said that a common friend was better able to answer 
me than himself. His personal experience had been slight, and 
his conviction was that of a student of evidence rather than that 
of an investigator who had been forced into assent by personal 
experience. Our common friend writes to me, ‘‘ Mr. Sargent 
tells me that you are inquiring about good evidence of 
matorialisation. How I wish you could have seen with Slade 
what Ihave. The face of my lovely sister-in-law was as real 
and natural in appearance as ever in life. Her veautiful hair 
hung in soft ringlets, just as it used to do—Slade had never seen 
her—and at my request she turned the back of her head that I 
might see how she wore it, just as she did when in the body. 
The lips moved too, and spoke words of warning in a message 
to a relative; and the lovely white hand came and rested just 
over me, with a bright star in its palm. She had in life the 
most beautiful hands I ever saw, and these were oxactly like 
them.” 


In another case a quilt was hung across a corner of the room, 
and Slade lay on a sofa deeply entranced and in full view. 
These were the only preparations. My correspondent thus 
describes what took place. ‘‘A young man who had fought 
throughout ‘our war, and had returned unhurt, only to die of 
bleeding from the lungs shortly after, came to me and my sister. 
He put his arms about me, and kissed me on the forehead, his 
heavy white drapery hanging over my head and shoulders. He 
sat down on a chair beside me, then stood upon the leaf of the 
table, which could not have supported the weight of a little 
child—he was six feet high—without tipping over ; and upon the 
medium’s groaning and moving, as he lay entranced on the sofa, 
this tall, strong-looking form collapsed instantaneously, with an 
electric snap and rustle, and disappeared like a flash of lightning 
from our sight. It was altogether the most thrilling experience 
I ever had. IT have no more doubt about materialisa- 
tion than I have of the simple rap, nor would anyone who had 
seen what I have. Slade’s are the most satisfactory manifesta- 
tions, because he uses no cabinet or curtain; #.¢., to conceal 
him from the observer ; but they are less substantial than the 
forms which I saw through the mediumship of Mary Andrews, 
' of Moravia.” Certainly this record is impressive enough ; and 
the lesser materiality of the forms is a point in their favour, 
viewed as matter of evidence. The sudden disappearance ‘‘ with 
an electric snap,” reminds me of Dale Owen's account of Mr. 
Livermore’s experience. There would seem to be various 
methods of materialisation. Slade’s shadowy and apparently 
imponderable forms are like those which used rarely to appear 
in the presence of D. D. Home, and are quite unlike the 
material bodies whose ‘‘ too too solid flesh ” seems little inclined 
to melt, though it does somehow vanish or is transformed, 


Mrs. Andrews writes me from Germany in interesting 
confirmation of the cases of transference of thought, some of 
which have recently been published :— | | 
| ‘** Bonn, September 16th, 1882. 

“One of the- cases (mentioned in a recent number of 
‘Liar’ of apparent, or so-called, ‘mind-reading,’ reminded me 
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of an incident which occurred in my family more than twenty 
years ago. We were in trouble at the time, my youngest boy, 
an infant, having died under very painful circumstances. 


g | second boy slept with me, and Launcelot, the elder (four years 


old), in the room with his aunt. In the evening, after he had, 
fallen asleep, she went to. have a séance with a mediumistic 
friend. This friend was controlled by an Indian Spirit, who 
talked some time with my ‘sister, and rebuked her for giving 
way to grief for baby’s loss. After she returned home, she 
seated herself (it was summer) by the open window in her bed- 
room, and was thinking about the Indian who had (as she 
believed) spoken with her, and of the Indians generally—in 
whom we have both always felt.great interest. As she sat thus 
meditating, the child began to toss uneasily in his sleep, and his 
aunt moved her seat to the bedside, and patted him gently to 
soothe him, when all at once, still sleeping, he exclaimed— 
“Oh, Auntie! See all those Indians ; where did they all come 
from?’ My sister was herself inclined to belieye that he had 
seen, in his sleep, those Spirits whom her thoughts and the 
ana of the medium had brought near her. But—who 
nows ?” 


Who knows ? Yet, as (I believe) there is not, and has not been 
any direct evidence of’ objective mediumship, we must not 
import it into the discussion. It seems just a case in which a 
particularly earnest and inquiring mind influenced uncorisciously 


one to which it was closely and aifectionately related, and which 


was then in a specially susceptible condition. 


The writers of ‘‘ The Perfect Way ” have addressed to their 
Reviewer in the Theosophist, in return for ‘‘ the frank recogni- 
tion accorded to their book,” an equally frank criticism of his 
methods and statements. They tell him that ‘‘both the fifth 
lecture and the second appendix, as indeed the whole motive of 
the book, seem altogether to have escaped his notice.” They 
accuse him of ‘‘ flagrant misrepresentation,” and the paper in 
which he writes of “ the double fault of an inaccurate desorip- 
tion of the subject [ of the work under review] and of a defec- 
tive presentation of occult doctrine.” They tell him that he, 
‘* like many others, has rejected Christianity without ever hav- 
ing reached its esoteric significance ;” and they conclude by 
rating him freely and at length for his opinion of women, which, 
after all, is only that they are, tc a great extent, governed by 
sentiment as opposed to logic. These amenities of criticism are 
addressed to a Reviewer who, we had been not indistinctly told, 
embodied some of those ‘ fragments of occult truth,” which the 
Adept Brothers vouchsafe to us: ‘‘small crumbs” (as another 
writer of singular force and uncompromising boldness elsewhere 
calls them) ‘‘that fall from our masters’ tables,” “painfully doled 
out glimpses of the hidden higher knowledge.” How will the 
‘* Masters” regard this audacious criticism, which to the logical 
mind, not much governed by sentiment, is effective in proportion 
only to its truth, but which shows a healthy determination to 
use the quality of logic in dealing with matters where sentiment 
is utterly misplaced ? 


The latter criticism to which I have referred is a trenchant 
and most able protest against the methods of instruction adopted 
by the Adept Brothers, The writer, who signs himself 
‘“* H. X.,” speaks as one having authority, and must evidently 
be a specially-instructed person, since he is described in a 
‘¢ Protest” which follows his letter, as ‘‘ one to whom positively 
exceptional favours were shown.” His criticisms have wrung 
the heart of the editor, and are published.only in deference to 
‘‘the pleasure of our Masters themselves,” and ‘‘under a 
strong personal protest.” It would not interest my readers to 
have before them the various arguments which assail the posi- 
tion taken up by the Brothers, than which, ‘“‘H. X.” says, 


‘from my point of view, from the point of view, I believe I . 
may say, of every educated European gentleman, nothing can, 


in certain respects, be more unreasonable and unsatisfactory.” 
But there are many of us who have been saying and thinking 
what he so well puts, and it is at least interesting to know that 
one who thinks it well ‘to accept the Brothers as they are, and 
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make the best we can of them,” is not so far hoodwinked or 
deluded, or psychologised (or whatever the proper term to be 
, used is), as to be afraid to shew.that he maintains intact his right 
of private judgment. The ‘‘ Protest” against this outspoken 
‘course is signed by a dozen “ Hinda Chelas of the Himalayan 
Brothers,” and opens with a characteristic statement :—‘‘ We 
cannot help having for our Masters that boundless devotion 
which the Europeans condemn as slavish.” * After this we need not 
trouble much about their protest. But it is instructive to note that 
‘‘ H.X.,” who has had rare opportunities for judging, who seems 
to be himself a Chela or pupil, living (I suppose) the prescribed 
life of rigid asceticism, has thoroughly satisfied himself of the 
‘real objective existence of these Brothers, and, spite of all his 
‘eriticisms, thinks it worth while, within certain limits, to dev ote 
himself as one of their followers. 


This is a point to be reckoned with in following out the 
clue to that tangled maze through which it is so hard to make 
way. But when we admit their existence, and accept ‘‘ H.X.’s” 
statement, that these Adept Brothers do ‘‘unquestionably possess 
knowledge entirely hidden from us,” it is still a question whether 
the further statement, that “their systems and their traditions 
are opposed to our ideas of right and wrong, and it is, to me, 
still doubtful whether we shall ever be able to get any good out 
of their teaching at all commensurate with the expenditure of 
time and energy that is involved,” should not make all inquiring 
minds seriously pause before committing themselves to anything 
more than a candid examination of the claims made. To yield 
obedience or devotion, slavish or partial, to that which is 
‘*opposed to our ideas of right and wrong,” is manifestly 
dangerous, and almost certainly immoral. 


The Whiteha]l Review prints at great length a ‘“‘ Ghost Story 
told to the Queen,” shortly before Prince Albert’s death, by 
the Marchioness of Ely. Her Majesty is said to have replied 
that ‘‘she did not believe in such things.” She desired, how- 
ever, that the story should not be mentioned before the Prince, 
ashe did. The story is told by ‘‘a rector and rural dean in the 
late Established Church of Ireland, and a J.P. for two counties.” 
He thinks that ‘the long-disputed fact is proved that impalpable 
Spirits not only appear, but can exert very great force, and also 
possess weight and voice.” They do, under certain circum- 
stances. He further thinks that ‘‘ this goes to prove the possi- 
bility of those evil Spirits called up by the table-turners (! ) 
exercising force and power.’’ They do, assuredly. But why 
necessarily ‘‘ evil”? The petitio principii is characteristic. The 
story is good, but of inordinate length. 


Mrs. Oliphant, who, I believe, avows the authorship of ‘* A 
Little Pilgrim,” the first part of which I noticed in these columns, 
has completed her story, and is about to issue it as a volume. 
The conclusion, in which “the little pilgrim goes up higher,” 
is not so successful as the first part ; but the story is charmingly 
told, and is of special interest to Spiritualists. Macmillan’s 
Magazine, in which it appeared, contains this month a paper on 
** Thought-Reading,” and a singular narrative by a clergyman 
of the Church of England, for whose bona fides the editor vouches. 
It is, therefore, unnecessary to say that he writes about Spirit- 
ualism. That always necessitates a voucher of sanity and re- 
spectability. I shall refer to these papers hereafter. 


M. A. (Oxon. ) 


Socrery ror Psycuicat Researon.—Part I. of the Pro- 
ceedings of this Society will, we hear, be in the hands of the 
publishers, Messrs. Triibner and Co., Ludgate-hill, in the course 
of the coming week. It will contain the opening address of 
the President, H. Sidgwick, Esq., delivered at the first General 
Meeting of the Society ; a report of the Committee on Thought- 
Reading, by Professor Barrett, Mr. E. Gurney, and Mr. 
¥, W. H. Myers; and a valuable appendix to that report, in 
which Mr. Barrett supplies a large amount of information of the 
most interesting character. Members of the Society will, we 
believe, receive copies of the Proceedings free of charge. 


Mr. W. Towns will attend on Wednesday evenings at 54, 
_ Netherwood-road (near Addison and Uxbridge-road Stations), in 
order to afford facilities to those who desire seances with him. 


Every time a man breaks a Divine law, he adds a thorn to 
the rod which he puts into pickle for his own back. 


_* Theo italics are not mine, 


heading ‘‘Shipping Intelligence,” 


.SUPERSENSUOUS PHRCEPTION & PROPHETIC DREAMS, 


To the Editor of ‘‘ Liant.”’ 


Sir,—I have on many occasions narrated to friends the fol- 
lowing dream. Perhaps it may interest ‘‘ 0. C. M.” and some 
others of your readers :— 

I had the dream about thirteen years ago. At that time I 
was living in the North of London, a short distance from the 
lady who is now my wife. She had, on the morning following 
my dream, to go to the City early, and I had arranged to meet 
her and walk there with her. 

My friend, Mr. O. of the dream, had been married some- 
what less than a year. He and I were clerks in the same oflice, 
and though I often saw Mrs. 0. before she was married I had 
not seen her since. I knew she was not’ robust and feared she 


would fall a prey to rapid consumption, but I had no reason to’ 


suppose my fears were shared by my friend. Since his marriage 
I had heard him express no concern as to his wife’s health, nor 
had I any reason to suppose her health was worse than when [ 
last saw her. 

I dreamt that I was walking towards the City with the lady 
above referred to, and said to her, ‘“‘I dreamt last night Mr. 
C.’s wife was dead,” and then narrated, in detail as follows, 
what was thus a dream within a dream. T was at the office and 
was wondering why C. had not arrived, when I heard his foot- 
steps in the passage which led to ourrooms. I noticed that he 
walked slowly, and fearing something was amiss I raised myself 
to look over a partition which separated my desk from the door, 
and as he entered I saw that he was wearing a deep hat-band, 
He came into the office and walked past me to his own room, 
his face white with grief. After a moment or two, during which 
I and the other clerks wondered together what had happened, [ 
went into his room and found him sobbing, his face buried in 
his hands. In reply to my anxious inquiry he said, ‘‘ My wife 
is dead.”’ ; 

Such was my dream, and it was literally fulfilled. In the 
morning I walked to the City with Miss —— as I had arranged, 
and mentioned my dream, though it did not at the time make 
much impression on me. (C. frequently did not get to the office 
till half-past ten, and when I arrived there this morning the fact 
that he had not come did not at once recall my dream ; it was 
not till about a quarter to eleven that it burst on my mind, with 
a strong presentiment that it was about to be realised. I said 
to one of the other clerks, ‘‘I hope nothing is wrong with C. ‘I 
dreamt last night that his wife was dead.” A jesting reply sent 
me back to my desk. In afew minutes C. came. I heard his 
footsteps, looked over the partition and saw the deep hat-band, 
and then his white face, and a minute later he spoke the sad 
sentence, ‘* My wife is dead.” When he woke up that morning 
he found his wife sitting up in bed—dead. Apparently she had 
awoke in the night feeling ill, and had sat up to drink some water 
from a glass on a table by the bedside, and died whilst raising 
the glass to her lips. 

I have had other singular dreams. On one occasion I knew 
that one of my father’s vessels was shortly expected to arrive in 
London from St. Michael’s, and I intended to look out for the 
news of her arrival, so that I ‘might go on board for oranges. 
One night I dreamt that I was in the train riding to the City, 
and was folding over the newspaper when my eye fell on the 
and on looking down the 
column I found the announcement of the arrival I expected. 
This was exactly realised the next morning. 

My wife isa good dreamer and often has forcasta of little 
events in our daily life. One day she said to me, ‘I have been 
thinking a good deal of Mrs. S. lately, and wondering why 
I have not heard from her. Perhaps she has moved. I dreamt 
last night that I was visiting her, but it was not at their house in 
—— Street.” And she described, as she saw it in her dream, 
the house and entrance, and also the way the furniture was 
arranged, and the now articles bought consequent on the 
removal. Shortly afterwards she had a letter from her friend 
asking her to call on her at her new home. When Mrs. Pearce 
went she found the house, entrance, and furniture precisely in 
accordance with her dream. R. PEarce. 


Holders Hill, Hendon, N.W. 


Mr. J. J. Morsz’s Appoinrments.—Lonpon: Sunday, 
October 8th and 22nd, Goswell Hall. Carprrr: Sunday, 
October 18th. KetcHiEY: Sunday, October 29th.—For terms 
and dates, direct Mr, Morse, at 53, ene siaais: 
London, E [Adee] a 
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THE MISSION OF “THH PERFECT WAY.” 


In the letter I addressed to ‘‘ Licut,” concerning the great 
importance of the mission of the book called ‘‘The Perfect 
Way,” which is now so much occupying public attention, I 
incidentally mentioned two other books belonging to the same 
mission, viz., the inauguration of the new dispensation we have 
now entered upon, which has come in this ‘‘ fulness of time,” 
in the name of the Spirit of Truth, the Comforter, to shed light 
and happiness on earth, by taking of Ohrist’s and shewing it 
unto us in a new light, thus interpreting many dark sayings of 
old, whose deep interior meaning has been so long hidden from 
the eyes of those not yet prepared to receive them, and opening 
the mysteries of the Kingdom of God, as Christ judged it wise 
to open them. only to three of the disciples of His day. 

* On opening one of those two books to which I alluded, this 
morning, the one so beautifully named ‘‘ Morgenréthe,” by 
Mr. John Pulsford, its author, I did so accidentally at page 151,. 
and my eyes rested on the following passages, which I cannot 
help accepting, Lke the Surtes Biblice of old, so very appropriate 
do they seem, to add to the words I wrote you in reply to the 
views held and expressed by Dr. George Wyld and Mr. 
Penny, in reference to me, that the teachings of Ohrist as 
recorded -in the ‘‘ Letter of the Word” (which killeth) should 
be sufficient for His true disciples for all time. 

I beg of you to afford me space to place a few of these 
inspired passages before your readers who may not yet have 
heard of the treasures of hidden love and wisdom in store for 
them: contained in this little volume, as well as in the pages of 
‘*The Perfect Way.” 


Tho chapter is headed with the words of Christ, ‘‘Z go to 


prepare a place for you,” John xiv. 2. Commenting on these 
-words, the author says :— 


1. ‘“It is our Lord’s humility to hide things too great for us 
in the simplest words. His brief sentence covers centuries on 
centuries of growth and arrangement. ‘Igo now to form My 
Kirigdom, a new kingdom in the Fathers universe.’ The 
universe has been created, and is still enlarging, to meet the 
requirements of new comers. As new structures are constantly 
raised on earth, and new grounds laid out, for the coming race ; 
so has the universe grown. 


2. ‘*God’s past is great, but His present is greater. Our 
present is‘so much blossom and fruit, moral vigour and loveli- 
ness, wealth and harmony, from the seed of the past. But out 
of the glorious present, a far more glorious future is evolving. 
Father everlasting, Thou art always preparing new heavens 
and new earths, which are richer than the old. Thus Thy 
Name unfolds and unfolds. So that Thy children everywhere 
are immensely greater in hope than in experience. Their 
hope is inspired by the riches of Thy infinite, endless resources. 

‘* New days and new eras are for ever coming; new plants, 
new beasts, and new men, with new virtues in them; new 
flowers .of exquisite form and richer colouring ; new fruits of 
fairer bloom and finer flavour ; and new babes of a lovelier type 
and of greater promise, are coming and to come. In larger and 
larger measure, Joy is shed from the bosom of Love. 


‘¢Sons and daughters, open your bosoms to the new waves 
of joy which are flowing to you from the God of Love, and 
the joyous heavens ; for in your new joy, your new, holy, joy- 
nature shall grow the faster. 

3. ‘“‘ When going up into His own higher and more influen- 
tial condition Jesus said :—‘ There are already many mansions 
in My Father’s house ; many peopled regions ; many forms of 
society. For throughout the immensity of the heavens no 
single society is precisely like any other. Like the stars, societies 
are innumerable, and all of them arranged in Divine order. 
But among them all there is no place, no society, precisely 
adapted to My need, and your need. Igo to found a new 
kingdom, to lay out new territory, and to people it with a new 
order of humanity, after the order which I have made, and 
established, in My own humanity.’ How could there bea 
kingdom or people in tho heavens representative of our Lord’s 
work before that work was done? How should any place, or 
society in the universe be fitted to manifest forth the new har- 


mony, before the nucleus of that harmony was complete in His 


own glorification and ascension? . . . *‘ There were kingdoms 
of innocence and holiness, kingdoms of wisdom and love, king- 
doms of great glory and happiness; but no kingdom of 
redemption, no kingdom which celebrated victory over evil and 
evil powers, no kingdom that embodied and manifested every 
possible contrariety of nature and experience, in a triumph of 
reconciliation. None of the existing angelic kingdoms, therefore, 
were large enough, or many-sided enough, to represent the 
marvellously intense and complex conditions which the Lord 
Jesus has built into His human nature, and was about to 
generate and build in our natures, 


‘‘¢T go to prepare a place for you.’ 


laud 


‘5. “I have not organised society on the earth, It must. 


-| be organised first in My Father's house, in the centre of the 


Heavens ; and thence it shall be organised on earth. 

‘¢* Ag in Heaven so’ it shall ultimately be ‘on earth.’ I am 
a New Beginning, because I am the First of a New Order of 
Humanity. 

6. ‘* Let me ask: If myriads were liberated, and organised 
into new society, immediately on our Lord’s entrance among the 
departed generations, who can compute the result of all the 
centuries which have elapsed since His Ascension ? 

‘‘If I hear the voice of the Lord, from His New Kingdom 
which, through these nineteen centuries, He has been forming 
and arranging in the heavens, and in Hades, He is speaking on 
this wise: ‘I see multitudes on multitudes of those who are 
called by My Name, instead of receiving me in the power and 
glory of My New Kingdom, are holding to tradition, and 
abiding in their nature-born humanity. They will have the 
past, but not the present. They are stationary. They know 
nothing of My ‘Now,’ nothing of My ‘new things.’ ey are 
always contemplating conditions as they were ages ago ; and not 
conditions as they are to-day. As J am they do not imagine Me. 
Still less do they take into account the immense armies and 
forces which are arranged in order under Me. The whole 
Church on earth is rapidly dividing into two irreconcileable 


classes; those who are receiving the breath of My Living ~ 


Power, and the power of the great organisations of new men 
and women who live in Me, .and are co-operating with Me, to 
bring down the larger truth of the heavens, with its greater 


liberty, and its riper joy, into the earth. 


** ‘Do they suppose that in a thousand years I do nothing? Do 


they think that when men get ‘ where I am,’ and directly under . 
‘My influence, they make no progress? How is it possible 


that My disciples on earth can doubt that I am ever leading 
thousands of millions of the human race more and more into 
Divine order? How is it that they have not believed My 
words? I said plainly before leaving the earth, ‘I am going 
now into the world of intenser life to arrange the forces of My 
Kingdom, and then to bring down these forces into the souls of 
men on the earth,’ 


‘* «Has there been no progress in your own world during the 
last century? Rather, have there not been very striking and 
wonderful advances in many directions in the last fifty years? 
How is it possible that men should doubt that far greater pro- 
gress has been made in human society, of which I am the centre? 
The unparalleled quickening of thought and invention in your 
own day is from thissource. The energies of My Kingdom are 
moving in all centres of your earth. They are greatly affecting 
the mineral, elemental, political, and ecclesiastical worlds. 


Nothing escapes their causal influence. They are profoundly — 


stirring the souls of men and women in all nations. To many 
classes they are causing perplexity and alarm ; to others they are 
giving new delight. They are demanding and making more 
room in the hearts and minds of men that they may come more 
fully, and develop My purposes of love to the race.’ 


** Let the old Faiths be admonished that this day is past, that 


they must be resigned to the owls and the bats. The potencies © 


of our Lord and His glorious Kingdom are in the air, and are 
shaking all old things, that things which cannot be shaken may 
prevail. | 


7. ‘It is altogethor incredible that the conditions of our - 


Lord’s Divine Humanity should be built up into the societies 
of vast numbers of men and women in the Heavens, and ‘not 
exert a very great influence upon the men and women of the 
earth. The fact is, the secret influence is marvellously telling 
on the souls and brains of our age. The new wine is everywhere 
bursting the old bottles. The life that is now waving in upon 
us, from the bosom of our kindred above, is generating larger 
sympathies, and a new expansion of thought. The pressure 
begets general excitment, haste, and expectation. The New 
Heaven, the Kingdom, which our Lord has formed, is intimating 
by a thousand signs that it is moving to take possession of the 
earth; to take possession of it, as summer skies take possession 
of field and garden and, by the diffusion of glory, create summer 
and harvest. The earth is the Lord’s, He has redeemed it ; and 
He will have equilibrium between His Kingdom above and His 
Kingdom below. ‘The Kingdoms are but one.’ 

8. ‘“**T go to peer a place for you.’ He was going then, 
but _not now. ow Ho is returning. ‘I go to receive My 
Kingdom and return.’ The words which He is speaking to-day 


are: ‘I have received My Kingdom, and I have organised it; I . 


have filled myriads of myriads with My glory. They all partake 
of my desire to descend. I in them, and they in me, make one 
descending Spirit.’ There are some among you who have 


received the New Breath, and are marvellously lifted and’ 


enlarged. They have the sense of new youth, new freedom and 
delight ; new vigours, new hopes, and new beauty will be led 
forth as from a secret well, in all those who welcome the New 
Breath. They will be characterised by buoyancy of spirit, and 
new charms of character. Or, to quote the words of the 
beloved Seer, the receivers of the New Spirit of Life from 
Heaven shall be ‘ adorned as a bride adorned for her husband.’ 
*“Come from the four winds, O Breath, and open the secret 
fountains in all human bosoms. Open to us our interior roomi- 


ness, yea, open us more and more interiorly, until Paradise and 


the glory of God meet our view,”’ 
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. fully appreciated the change. Our removal was notified publicly 


Add Ligh’. 


The eloquent passages I have quoted at such length describe 
so perfectly the present state of feeling between the, alas! 
opposing armies of the disciples of Christ, ‘‘ those who hold to 
the traditions of the past, and those who feel in themselves the 
new vigours, as from a secret well, of the New Breath,” that 
little remains for me to add, except'to say, that after the coming 
of the Bride, (whose advent is Now, as it was given to me to 
prove in the two articles I wrote* at the end of 1881, so long 
announced as the ‘‘ END oF THE WORLD,” because the end of 
that dispensation) and as soon as the Heavenly Marriage is 
consummated, the Divine Child, or Son of God, may be ex- 
pected to be born. In other words, the new order of Being, 
the Divine Humanity, or Manifestation of the sons and daughters 
of God, not as of one, but as of many, will be due ; and this 
more perfect race is destined first to humanise, and finally to 
divinise the earth. | Magiz CAITHNESS. 


INSPIRATION AND THOUGHT-RHADING. 
3 To the Editor of “ Licut.” 

Sm,—I must confess that ‘‘ Cantab’s” explanation of ‘‘ the 
nature and method of inspiration ” has quite baffled my limited 
powers of comprehension. Let ine analyse his exposition, 
although in conducting this analysis I may, in these days of 
‘* exposures,” expose my own incompetence. 

‘Cantab” tells us that, ‘* Even where, under the over- 
shadowing of some separate Spirit—often, it may be, of one of his 
own past selves—he finds fresh and valuable knowledge, it is 
due, not to actual suggestion proceeding from such entity, but 
to the fact that under such magnetism he is lifted into a sphere 
of his own system not ordinarily accessible to him, and enabled 


to regain the forgotten perceptions and recollections of his own 
soul.” 


So that, according to this philosophy, “‘ inspiration ” is merely 


the revived remembrance of some ‘‘ fresh and valuable know- 
ledge ” which we have allowed to escape into oblivion, although 
under these circumstances it is difficult to understand how this 


knowledge can be properly termed ‘“‘fresh.” This revival of 


learning is due, it appears, to the magnetic action of a phantom 
of one of our past selves ; and this phantom is represented to be 
an entity. I should like to be informed how many of our ‘‘ past 
selves” or ‘‘ entities” are in existence; and why the spheres 


of our own systems are not ordinarily accessible to us? ° Why 


should these spheres of our own systems be more accessible to 


the phantoms of our past selves than to the realities of our 


present selves? This inspiring agency is not always, but often, 
the result of the magnetism of a phantom of a past self; it is 
sometimes traceable to ‘‘the overshadowing of some separate 
Spirit.” Who is he? He cannot be a stranger, as according to 
‘* Cantab,” true inspiration is not derived from ‘‘ strangers.” 

I am afraid I must give up this Cambridge philosophy in 
despair. Am I really, Mr. Editor, as stupid as I look ?— 
Yours, &. TRIDENT. 

London, September 30th, 1882. 


SPIRITUALISM IN BIRMINGHAM. 
To the Editor of ‘‘ Liaut.”’ 

’ Srr,—I ask you the favour of reporting progress on the part 
of the Birmingham Society of Spiritualists. For some time past 
we have occupied a room in Oozell-street. This was quite 
unsuitable to our purpose in many ways, and we have con- 
sequently removed to Oastle Rooms, Snow-hill; and have now 
a fine room centrally situated, capable of seating 300 persons, 
and intended for lectures and Sunday services. Sunday evening 
last was our opening night. Mr. and Mrs. Robert Harper 
occupied the platform, their discourse being on “ Spiritualism: 
Phenomenal and Communistic.” The lady took the lead, and 
in a clear, impressive, and pathetic manner, secured the attention 
of her audience. She was followed by Mr. Harper in his usual 
eloquent style. We had a large and intelligent company, who 


by Mr. Harper at our last meeting in Oozell-street. We have 
also taken a room permanently at No. 1, Minorios, Bull-strect, 
in the heart of Birmingham, which we intend to devote to the 
sale of. progressive literature, and to circles for investigators, 
and for developing our own mediums, open to all comers, each 
day and evening, with a committce of nine good workers—Mr. 
J. R. Hiel, President ; Mr. R. Harper, Treasurer, the oldest 
Spiritualists we have. You will, I am sure, wish us success, 
Thanking you in advance,— 


Tuomas KENDRICK, Secretary H.8.S. 
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A HAUNTED HOUSE. 


The current number of Macmillan’s Magazine contains, 
under the title of ‘“‘ No Fiction,” a remarkable story of a haunted 
house. The name of the narrator is not given, but the editor 
says that it is known to him; that the writer is a clergyman of 
the Church of England ; and that there is.‘‘ every reason to be 
satisfied of his entire bona fides.” 

Early in January, 1879, clerical duty called the writer into 
the north-west of England, and in the midst of a heavy fall of 
snow he and his family took possession of the official residence 
provided for them—an old stone house of one storey ; roofed in 


part with ancient stone slabs, in part with modern slates. Soon 


after settling down, two of the sons who slept in the same room, 
were disturbed night after night by loud noises on the roof as of 
a boy running about upon it ‘‘ with hob-nail boots.” Every 
search was made for the offender, but he could never be found, 
and an examination of the roof shewed the ‘‘ white mantle, 
smooth and glistening, untrodden by so much as the foot of a 
tom cat,” and yet, ‘‘ Boots,” as the unwelcome visitor came to 
be called, continued his annoyances undiscovered. One evening 
the family were disturbed by tremendous blows on the cellar 
door—and yet it was impossible, so far as could be found, that 
these blows could have been made by human hands ; and the 
same night the family were awakened by the apparent dripping 
of water in the bed rooms, the dripping coming faster and faster 
till it increased to a little stream ; and yet there was no sign 
of water in the morning. The writer had thought that a sudden 
thaw had set in, but “everything was as hard as iron.” But 
we must let the writer tell the rest of the story himself, only 
premising that he speaks of his sons as Primus, Secundus, and 
Tertius, in their order of seniority. 


When Tertius was being tucked up that night he asked 
his mother, ‘‘ Who was that person who came sad looked at me 
after I was in bed ?” 

‘* Stillwater (the servant), I suppose.” 

‘Oh, no. It was an’old woman, and she had a funny cap on.’ 

‘‘ You dreamed her, dear.” 

‘But I hadn’t been to sleep. And I turned my head to the 
wall, and when I looked for her again she had gone away.” 

‘*You must have been half-asleep. Now go to sleep quite, 
and finish the dream.” 

The next night Primus began— | 

‘‘ Mother, I wish you would tell that old party not to come 
into my rooin without knocking. I had just got into bed, hap- 
pened to glance across to the drawers, and there she stood, coolly 
looking at me. I was disgusted, and turned my back upon her. 
Presently, I looked out of the tail of my eye, to see what she 
was doing, but she’d cut.” 

** You don’t know who it was ?” 

‘“ No. She looked like one of the charwomen—Boots’s 
ee I daresay. These people are cool enough for any- 

ing. ' 

My wife called to Stillwater, to ask if Mrs. Brown or Mrs. 
Jones had been in that evening. She was answered that no 
ono had been. , 

Night after night we were roused by the voice of this or 
that child. Their mother always went to them, and always 
found them sleeping peace aby ; though, a minute before, there 
had been sobbing and moaning. It was bitterly cold, and I per- 
suaded her not to go at the first call. Then there was whimper- 
ing on the stairs. : 

One night, we had both been lying awake for some time, lis- 
tening to what seemed like cautious steps, first on the landing, 
and then in our roomitself. Wo had tried to persuade ourselves 
that it might be mice. Butno ; there were distinct steps, as of 
@ person walking. Yet, though we followed the sound with our 
eyes, we saw nothing. Suddenly, there wasa how] of anguish, 
like the ory of a large animal in pain. Itthrilled us with horror, 
for it came from our daughters’ room, though it was not possible 
for it to be their voices. When wereached their bedside, they 
were calmly sleeping ; and were not even roused by our entrance 
with the light. 

‘“If you please, ma’am, may I have my sister to sleep with 
me ¢” said Stillwater to her mistress. 

‘* Are you afraid to sloep alone ? ” 

** No, I am not afraid.” 

‘*Then why do you wish it ?” 

No answer ; only a very earnest look. 

*¢ ‘Why ! Stillwater, you look as if you had seen a ghost,” said 
her mistress laughingly. | 

‘* Yes, ma’am, Ihave,” she replied, very quietly. 

‘* And what did it look like ? ” . 

‘* Like Mrs. X——, just as she wasof afternoons.” 

“It was no doubt a dream, and you will probably never have 
such another.” 

‘*No, Iam sure it was not a dream. Besides, I have seen 
her twice before, when I was walking about.” 


‘Really! Stillwater, for a sensible young woman you are 
very full of fancies.” 


nee 
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‘*Ht was not a fancy; either of the times; ma’am. I did 
see her, I did indeed. I hope you will believe me.” 

‘Yes, I quite believe that you think you saw Mrs. X——. 
You may have your sister to sleep with you.” 

Now, it is not a pleasant thing for any man, still less for 
.one of my profession, to confess that he has felt ‘‘ creepy” on 
account of certain inexplicable sounds. But, as this is a per- 
fectly true account, I am compelled to acknowledge that it 
happened to me again and again, during the time of my dwelling 
‘in the Old Lodge. And I also declare that my wife and I were 
perfectly well in health ; and that we had never before been the 
victims of similar terrors. Furthermore ; though we spoke of 
the noises, we, at first, abstained from mentioning our sensations 
to each other. : 

After an hour’s sleep, I would be aroused; as if at the 
-. command of some person, unseen indeed, but certainly in the 
room. Then a small something, say a marble, would be gently 
dropped, more: than once, on the carpet, close at my bedside ; 
sometimes on the floor-cloth, just outside the open door. Then 
the marble would be gently rolled on the boards of the room, 
_ and up against the skirting board. 

It was an immense relief when, one night, we encountered 
each other's eyes as we lay listening, and both made a clean 
breast of our terrors. Yes, nothing short of that word will do. 
We agreed that the first sufferer should wake the other. But 
my wife found it not always possible to carry out this deter- 
mination. ‘*‘ What did you hear?” I asked her once. 

‘The chest of drawers was dragged over the floor,” she 
replied. ‘‘I am thankful you spoke to me, for I have for some 
time been trying to wake you, but was not allowed. In fact, I 
have been kept perfectly motionless.” | 

ad heard precisely the same sound, yet the drawers did 
hot appear to have been actually moved. The sounds were so 
distinct that we always connected them with some special article. 
Now, it was a chair, or the towel-horse, that was moved. Now, 
it was the loud snapping of a thick stick in the hall. Now, it 
was a violent blow on the hall table, struck as if with my own 
walking-stick, which I remembered to have left there, and 
which I found there in the morning. Once, the heaviest book 
on my writing-table appeared to be dropped, as if from the 
height of a man, on the floor-cloth in the hall. Then a smaller 
one. I always myself shut the doors of the rooms leading into 
the hall. 

Of course I tried in every way to account for the mystery ; 

but, after a time, I could onl Pert myself to lie awake and 
wonder. The nights were bitterly cold. On one occasion, when 
. there had been a persistent dropping of nuts in a corner of the 
room, I jumped up, in desperation, and held the light close to 
the spot. In a second the sound was behind me. I whisked 
round, but—tapping to the right of me, tapping to the left of 
me, tapping in every direction, without a Second’s intermission. 
No sooner did I look towards one spot than the dropping of nuts 
was at the other end of the room. It was as if some mischievous 
elf were enjoying himself at my expense. 
- Our boys had gone to spend a day or two with some 
friends, and their mother, not liking the look of the empty 
room. had closed the door in passing, giving it a push, to make 
sure that it was fast. That night we heard the door shut with a 
tremendous bang. Even had it been left open, there was no 
wind to move it. 

Another night, when we had been awoke in. the usual way, 
there was an agreeable variety in the entertainment. A deli- 
cate, flute-like sound proceeded from the closed dining-room. 
Again and again, a distinct and long-sustained musical note, as 
of some small pipe. Then the fifth of that note, then the 
octave, repeated many times; then the seventh and octave, 
over and over again. We were greatly puzzled. The piano 
was not in that room. And the sound certainly suggested a 
wind instrument of sweet tone. 
| I went down early next morning, and found to my surprise, 

concertina lying on a table. I lifted the handle, and there 
came forth a long-drawn note, the very note I had heard in the 
night. My wife called out to me from up stairs, ‘‘ That's it ! 
that’s it! What is it?” ? 

Without attempting to disentangle her speech, I held up the 
concertina. 

‘Oh ! that is Phil’s. He must have left it behind. But it 
was the very note ; there is no doubt of it.” 

We locked the thing up in its box, and put it inside a book- 
case ; and next night, we were treated to a repetition of the 
musical notes, only muffled. 

It was not only during the night that the noises were heard. 
For instance : I was reading by the fading afternoon light, when 
a chair on the other side of the room seemed to be moved from 
its place ; so that I instinctively turned my head to see who had 
entered the room. Again, I was about to go down the cellar 
steps, in the afternoon, when I heard a heavy pickling pan 
dragged along the stone floor below. I quite thought some one 
was down: there; but, as usual, there was no one to be seen, 
and the pan was in its place. 

At eleven o'clock a.m., my wife and Stillwater were on the 
landing. The girl was telling her mistress that she had heard Mrs. 
‘X———'s voice the evening before. Her mistress told her she 
‘Was | Nbr, bg to fancies. 


ut Mary Jones heard it too. She had jast brought in 


the eggs, and stood listening to the singing in the drawing-room. 
Then I heard Mrs. X——’s angry voice again, onthe stairs, and 
Mary said, ‘Who’s shouting? I said I didn’t know, and she 
said, ‘It must be the missis. Lor! how angry she is to holler 
like that. Doesn’t she like ‘em to sing?” 

‘¢ In an old house like this,” began my wife, ‘‘ there may be 
many noises caused by——” 
Suddenly, a noise, as ifa shower of small pieces of the ceiling 
came down sharply on the floor-cloth, caused mistress and maid 
to start back in affright, and involuntarily to look up. There 
was not a crack to be seen. Then the two pairs of eyes searched 
the floor in every direction ; their owners cautiously eure 
within the shelter of two doorways. Not a morsel of any kin 
could they discover. 

‘*What was that, Ma’am ?” inquired Stillwater, fixing her 
sleepy gaze on her mistress. 

‘*T cannot tell,” was the only reply that occurred to that in- 
telligent lady. . | 

ne morning the post brought me orders to ‘‘move on.” 

Instead of grumbling, I hailed them with delight. For we 
seldom got a decent night’s rest, and my wife’s nerves were 
beginning to be weakened by the constant strain upon them. 

The Old Lodge had heen for years in the charge of 
Mrs. X———, who had borne the character of a highly respectable 
old lady, with the drawbacks of being somewhat misanthropical 
and very avaricious. | 

I am perfectly aware of the ridicule with which stories of 
this nature are generally received. I can only repeat that I have 
related an absolutely true experience, for which I am utterly 
unable to account. I have no theory on the subject. I have 
always felt a strong distaste for so-called Spiritualism. I perceive 
the inconsequence and even childishness of my story ; and yet, 
it will always remain, to the story-teller, a serious fact. : 


THE LETTERS ON THEOSOPHY. | 
To the Editor of ‘* Liaur.” 


Sir,—I hope from the considerable preface by your esteemed 
correspondent ‘*M.A. (Oxon.)” to ‘‘ A. P. S.’s'” second letter © 
on Theosophy which recently appeared in your journal, that the 
glamour of the Theosophists is not creeping over him, as hitherto - 
he has held the balance fairly between the two parties, Spirit- 
valists and Theosophists. 

This letter lays down the general principle that accidents and 
suicides ‘‘can communicate with us through mediums, and that 
which communicates is the real entity of the once living man.” 
These are divided into the bad and the good. Of the bad he 
says: ‘‘‘Cut off in the full flush of earthly passions which 
bind them to familiar scenes, they are enticed by the opportunities 
which mediums afford them to gratify these vicariously.” Of 
the good, he says: ‘‘ They are as much beyond the reach of 
temptation in the shape of mediumistic currents after death as 
they would have been superior in life to the common incitements 
to crime. Even they have to wait before they can be spiritually 
re-born ; but they wait in a dreamless sleep beyond the regions 
of this earth-life and its attractions.” So ‘‘to this complexion 
have we come at last” that none but BAD accidents and suicides 
communicate through mediums. Curiously enough, in the same 
number of your contemporary the Medium, there is a communica- 
tion from A. J. Smart, of Melbourne, late of the Cardiff circle, 
on the subject of Communicating Spirits, in direct contradiction 
to this, and coming as it does from one who also ‘‘knows” is 
entitled to as much weight in that respect as ‘‘A. P. S.” who 
says that he ‘‘ knows.” 

Speaking of the objections of some against materialisations, 
Mr. Smart says: ‘The pressure is also contributed to by the 
theosophical Occultists who follow one of the favourite methods 
of the rigidly orthodox ‘ Christian ’ in depreciating the nature, 
character, and motives of those who manifest. Considering the 


meagre opportunities the Spirits have of rebutting this, com- 


pared with the advantages their censors possess, they occupy a 
most unfair position. I can only say emphatically that I bear in 
memory many recollections of those whom I have met in the 
materialised form, which more than sufficiently refute the 
sweeping depreciations of the Occultists. Only recently I have 
witnessed many evidences of such kindly interest in the welfare 
of those with whom these visitors from beyond the veil have 
come in contact, such spontaneous manifestations of sympathy 
and good feeling, of regard and wish to serve, as, when ex- 
hibited by those in the flesh, at once stamp them, not only as 
possessing the ordinary qualities of humanity, but a large 
development of the very best; and what more can be required— 
by what else do we or cah we judge ?” 

The article is worth reading in connection with this letter, 
No. 2, which reminds one of the title of a book seen on the 
railway bookstalls, ‘“Too Olever by Half.”  §, 
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A WORD TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


The numerous letters which we have again thought it our duty 
to publish, that all sides of the question may be fully and fairly 
ventilated, have made it abundantly manifest that there is, 
even amongst experienced Spiritualists, a great divergence of 
opinion as to Miss Wood’s guilt or innocence. The question 
is a tender one, and is made all the moreso by the warmth 
with which it is debated. Some would seem to think that all 
who, in the face of recent events, yet believe in the medium’s 
innocence, must of course be hopelessly credulous ; while 
others, again, including so trusted an observer as Mr. Alfred 
R. Wallace, as we gather from his letter in this week’s 
‘‘ Liaut,” maintain that the circumstances attendant on Miss 
Wood's seizure afford no evidence whatever of her conscious 


‘ deception. 


All this points to the conclusion that the question is not 
to be settled by any form of controversy ; and—seeing, more- 
over, that we need our space for other matters—we must 
therefore ask our correspondents henceforth to leave the 
discussion of Miss Wood’s guilt or innocence, and to give 
their attention to more profitable work. An intelligent circle, 
sitting for the pure purpose of the accurate observation of 
phenomena produced under the most satisfactory conditions, 
and directing their energies to the elucidation of the perplexing 
problem of the relation of the ‘‘ form” to the medium and of 
the medium to the ‘form,’ would sooner or later do more 
towards a solution of the difficulty than any amount of news- 
paper disputation. That such a circle can be formed—of a 
fairly representative character, and composed of men who 
have no other object than the discovery of the simple facts— 
we cannot reasonably: doubt ; [and Miss Wood’s offer recently 
published in our columns leads to the hope that she herself 
will be ready to aid in so desirable a work. 


“myn PERFEOT WAY.’—LIGHT IN THE DARENSSS. 
To the Editor of ‘* Lieut.” 


Dear Sin,—We Spiritualists have certainly to bear a great 
deal of misapprehension from the outside world. The majority 
of the misconceptions do not, after all, much trouble us, as our 
superb vantage-ground really precludes us from sentimental 
injury, and we can afford to listen with unruffied minds to any 
and all sarcasm respecting our intellectual strength, abiding the 
time when we shall be the teachers—they the taught ; in the 
meantime studying earnestly ourselves to qualify us for the 
future great inquiry. On the intellectual plane we cannot, 
therefore, descend to the level of one-sided material philosophy, 
but on the moral plane there is but one standard, and on this one 
I think we have just cause for decided complaint, and I venture 
to suggest that Spiritualists as a body, and as individuals, 
should protest against the most unwarrantable and libellous im- 
putations on our body in a recent letter in the Times by a 
Mr. Carl von Buoh. With regard tothe subject of the letter, 
he may say what he pleases; but with regard to the honour of 
Spiritualists as a body, and of the C. A. S. as asociety, he may 
Not say what he pleases! We will bear, as I said, every 
aspersion on our intellectual capacities, for we know better, but 
we will not bear any on our moral capacities, and the writer of the 
letter has no more right to speak of our “ jargon,” by which 
we cover up our sins, nor of the honourable members of our 
Council, and of the subscribing members of the C. A.S. as 
‘* knaves and dupes,” than we should have to assail the Geo- 


graphical Society and its subscribing members, if the last expedi- 
tion to discover the North Pole were stranded on the ice, and 
the public, instead of having its curiosity gratified by knowing 
all about. the Pole, only learned some more details about the ice. 
Weare an honourable and investigating society, and because we 


have disappointments in our researches we do not choose to be» 


called ‘‘ knaves and dupes ” in consequence, and I consider that 
Spiritualists would be justified in quitting their peaceful habit 
of disregarding outsiders, and of calling this writer to strict 
account for his most unjustifiable libel. 

May I intrude yet a few moments on your valuable space to 
touch upon the sad subject, the cause of Mr. von Buch’s last 
letter—the deceptions of Spirits, if not the deception of 
mediums? This has been the sore, the crucialsubject absorbing 


much thought and erudition on our side. What is the result - 
that is usually arrived at? None! simply confusion and. 
mystery. It has seemed all in vain; and the pages of ‘‘Licut ”’. 


for the last year or so, and all other similar organs, have been 
full of the extreme difficulty which the most earnest and careful 
Spiritualists have had and still have in arriving at any con- 


clusion respecting the mysteries of Spirit communion. A few 


weeks ago I saw, with most extreme regret and utter surprise, 
a letter from the admirable pen of Mrs, Penny, in which she 
speaks of ‘‘ The Perfect Way” in a tone, to me, most deeply to 
be regretted, because it may possibly have the deplorable result 
of preventing students of Spiritual writings from reading this 
most striking work. I can only urgently entreat anyone who 
has been so influenced to judge for themselves, and to use their 
own gifts of reason. In this very book there is a most remark- 
able chapter, and I would earnestly beseech all truth-seeking 
Spiritualists to study it with the whole force of their intellects, 
for whoever comprehends that chapter will have a key where- 
with to unlock the mysteries of this very subject now so 
sorely tormenting the intellects of earnest Spiritualists. This 
chapter is Lecture III., on ‘‘ The Various Orders of Spirits, 
and how to discern them.” In the whole of Spiritual 
literature yet published we have had no such key given to us. 
As to Mrs. Penny’s mistake that ‘‘The Perfect Way” professes 
to be a new Gospel, it is simply the mistake of one who has not 
read the book, and I feel anxious lest the many admirers of her 
excellent letters should in consequence deprive themselves of the 
spiritual nutriment they will find richly in the very remarkable 
messages of this work of re-naissance. As an artist I know the 
lovely period is dawning on the dark night of ugliness—the 
material correspondence which indicates the bright light which 
is dawning upon the world through the lips of those messengers 
whose mission is now beginning. 

No new Gospel is published, but light is shining in the dark. 
ness—t.e,, on our misconceptions of the preceding ones, and to 
each of us Spiritualists is the torch handed. The writers of 
‘‘ The Perfect Way ” are unrolling the scroll for us, and through 
its pages Spiritualists will unravel many of the mysteries which 
surround them, and they will, in its pages alone, be in- 
structed for the first time into the illusions of the astral plane. 
When these are understood such lamentable histories as we have 
read in Spiritual records regarding public and private séances 
will be simply impossible. 

Life is indeed worth living; it is, intellectually, so pro- 
foundly interesting. No living man or woman who has opened 
their minds to “Isis Unveiled,” or ‘‘ The Perfect Way,” can 
but rejoice in their own existence.—Faithfully yours, 


ISABEL DE STBIGER, 
Tho Studios, Holland Park-road. 


A MEETING of the Council of the C.A.S. will be held at 38, 
Great Russell-street, on Tuesday evening next, and as some 
important matters will come up for consideration it is desirable 
that there should be a good attendance. 

Tue winter course of meetings of the Central Association of 
Spiritualists will be opened by a conversazione on Monday 
evening, November 6th. We mention the fact thus early that our 
friends may keep themselves free from other engagements. 

A Correction.—To the Editor of ‘‘ Licut.”—Sir,—In 
quoting from my reply to the circular recently issued on dark 
séances, &c., I am referred to as secretary to the Goswell Hall 
Committee, which, not being the case, I am sorry to say is 
arousing the ire of one or two individuals. I am hon. secretary 
to the Dalston Association, and shall feel much obliged if you 
will make the correction in your next issue, and oblige yours 
very truly, Joseph N. GREENWELL. 15, Pakenhan-street, 
King’s Cross-road, W.C., October Ist, 1882, 
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MATHRIALISATION AND EXPOSURES. 
To the Editor of ‘‘ Liaut.” 


Sir,—Allow me to say a few words on an aspect of this ques- 
tion which none of your numerous correspondents have dwelt 
upon sufficiently, but which appears to me to lie at the very root 
of any sound judgment on the matter. 

It seems to be admitted by Spiritualists generally that there 
is such a thing as genuine materialisation, by which is meant 
the appearance of visible and tangible human forms, in the pre- 
sence of a medium, which are yet not ordinary human beings ; 
and that this is the case when such formsare witnessed by several 
persons at once, the medium being at the same time visible, or 
when the body of the medium can be felt, or, still more clearly, 
when these forms are seen to come intu being and to vanish 
away again in proximity to the medium. Hundreds of 
Spiritualists have witnessed some of these phenomena, as I have 
myself. They have occurred with a considerable number of 
different mediums, under the most varied and rigid test condi- 
tions ; and with none, perhaps, more frequently, for a longer 
period, and testified by more trustworthy witnesses, than with 
Miss Wood. 

But with most of these mediums, similar forms in all respects 
to those just referred to also appear under less perfect test 
conditions, that is, when the medium is concealed from view, 
and usually fastened in some way supposed to prevent the 
possibility of voluntary or involuntary personation. In some of 
these cases what appears a good test is obtained by the form 
being palpably larger or smaller than the medium, sometimes 
confirmed by exact measurement; or by the medium being 
found in a state of trance and in his or her usual dress a few 
seconds after the white-robed and, perhaps, bare-footed form 
had disappeared in the cabinet. Yet in none of these cases, 
usually deemed quite satisfactory, have we any proof that the 
form was separate from the medium, because itis known to all 
investigators that mediums can be loosed from any bonds or 
from clothing, and re-introduced into them, and that the 
medium’s body can be éransfigured and made to assume a totally 
distinct aspect, and much larger or smaller dimensions, than 
those natural to it. The elongation of Mr. Home, and the 
American medium (Mrs. ——), whose body was found to be 
absent from the cabinet in which her clothes remained, while 
forms of men, women, and children successively came out of it, 
will occur to the memory of all acquainted with Spiritual 
literature. 

Now in all these phenomena conditions determine the nature 
and character of the manifestations ; when the conditions are 
highly favourable forms can be produced apart from the medium; 
when less favourable they can only be produced by releasing and 
transfiguring the medium ; and the latter is in many cases only 
one degree less marvellous than the former. Of this latter class 
T have seen very many examples with several different mediums, 
tested either by close examination of the countenance, by seeing 
the medium a few seconds after the form had retired, by 
accurate measurement of the form and of the medium, or by 
a rigid search of the medium’s body and surroundings immedi- 
ately after the séance, when no particle of the copious draperies 
and headdresses of the forms which had appeared could be 
found ; yet I think it not only possible, but highly probable, 
that in some or all of these cases the form was the medium, 
transfigured, under conditions which rendered it a marvellous 
exhibition of super-human agency. 

Now if in any of these latter cases the form had been 
violently seized and found to be the medium, free from bonds 
and divested of a portion of his or her clothing, that fact would 
notinany degree have affected the genuineness of the phenomenon 
as regards the medium ; but if this had been done before the 
tests above enumerated had been applied the opportunity of 
getting such tests would have been lost, and an undeserved 


stigma thrown upon an innocent person. But we may go further 


than this, and maintain on substantial grounds the extreme 
probability that if a form is seized which is really distinct from 
the medium, yet the result may be that the form and the 
medium will be forcibly brought together, and a false impression 
conveyed that the form was the medium. 

For what do we know of this most stupendous phenomenon 
of a more or less solid, visible form being produced, except 
the constant conditions under which it appears and the uniform 
atatements of the agencies who produce it? Whenever the form 
is seen in process of formation it grows, or seems to grow, out of 
the body of the medium or in close proximity to it. To depart, 


temporary return of the form to the medium “to gain strength.” 
A well attested phenomenon is, that marks made on the form 
or injuries done to it appear on the body of the medium. 
In the case of Dr. Monck, food taken by the form reappeared in 
the mouth of. the medium, visibly to several witnesses altogether 
above suspicion. The weight of these forms fluctuates greatly, 
and there is some evidence to shew that the weight of the 
medium is simultaneously diminished. These facts all prove a 
most intimate and real connection between the form and the’ 
medium, aconnection utterly beyond the powers of our material 
science to understand ; and what applies to the matter of the 


‘forms seems to apply equally to the matter of the drapery in 


which the forms usually appear. We are told, also, that the 
forms are produced mainly from the body or aura of the medium, © 
and that they must return to it or. injury will result. And this 
is so likely in itself, and so accordant with all the facts we can 
observe, that we are bound to Boone it, at least till we know 
more of the matter. 

Yet those who think the reality of materialisation can be tested 
by seizing the form and keeping it away from the medium, 
must ignore all these considerations, and believe, apparently, in 
the teeth of all the evidence, that the forms are real independent 
entities, who come from some other world, who have no connec- 
tion whatever with the medium (except as somehow helping 
them to come to us), and who can be kept by force away from 
the medium for our examination and amusement ! And, what is 
to me more strange still, a considerable number of advanced 
Spiritualists, including many who are looked up to as teachers of 
the unenlightened, adopt this improbable and unfounded hy- 
pothesis, and cry out with horror at the immoral imposture, 
either of the medium or of the beings who produce the pheno- 
mena. 

It is my deliberate conviction—accepting the reality of these 
phenomena as witnessed personally and as narrated by a crowd 
of competent observers, and deducing from them the obvious 
and close material and spiritual connection of the form and 
medium—that the fact of a person seizing the form and finding the 
medium, is not and cannot be a proof of fraud, but is, in all pro- 
bability, the natural and inevitable effect of trying to keep apart 
two beings who are really one, and who cannot be rudely interfered | 
with without danger to the human body, whose abnormal organisa- . 
tion supplies the material for the temporary materialisation of these 
marvellous existences. If this were only one out of many alter- 
native deductions from the facts and teachings before us it would 
be both cruel and unwise to choose always the least favourable - 
interpretation, and as a consequence of doing so to attach the 
stigma of imposture on persons who have for many years borne 
a good character, and who are known to be true and powerful 
mediums. But when, as I maintain, this hypothesis is the only 
one which the facts directly support, it follows, that the only 
‘‘ exposure” made is of the incapacity of experimenters who 
deal with the greatest mysteries of an unknown universe as if 
they were mere questions of terrestrial mechanics. 

So far as I remember, every medium for materialisation, 
however perfectly their powers may have been tested, however 
good their character, has been subjected to accusations of fraud 
on somewhat similar grounds to those now alleged against Miss 
Wood. The fact that whenever a form has been seized it has 
been found, after a struggle of some moments’ duration, to merge 
into the medium, lends additional support to the view here 
advanced, since on the mere doctrine of chauces there ought to 
have been, by this time, at least, one genuine form seized, if 
such a capture is possible. I have shewn reasons for thinking it 
not possible, and I believe that, even where the medium and. 
form have been soen separate, a forcible seizure would regult in 
their speedy amalgamation. 

I feel sure that many who have studied these phenomena 
most closely will be satisfied that my views are in harmony with 
the facts taken in their entirety ; and I have thought it now 
opportune to explain my reasons for them (however briefly und 
inadequately), because, if accepted, they will afford the best 
antidote to the crude notion that “seizing” a materialised form 
can ever test its genuineness. ALFRED R. WaALLAck. 

P.S.—I will add one word more of practical suggestion. It 
has been asserted by one of your most eminent and esteemed 
correspondents, that ‘“‘not one person in fifty can tie a woman 
so that she cannot get ou of the bonds by normal means, if she 
1s a piactised trickster.” This I entirely dispute. There are 
three portions of the body from which a close band cannot 
possibly be slipped—the neck, the waist, and the ankle. Tie a 


it goes back to the medium. A common phenomenon is the| tape firmly and closely round. a woman’s waist, knot it hard 


—A.R.W. 
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behind over a piece of card, and seal it’ to the card, then carry 


the ends either to a chair, or any other piece of furniture, and 
tie and seal again, and though the person will be not the least 
inconvenienced and the hands free, no trickster in the world 
can escape from the tape, and then replace herself in it again, 
even if she were in the light instead of being in darkness. If, 
under these conditions, a form appears, and afterwards the 
medium is found secured as at first, we have positive proof of 
superhuman power. We have no proof that the form was not the 
medium; that we can only get by seeing or feeling the two 
simultancously ; ; but the above simple mode of tying is absolute 
security against the bugbear of trickery by genuine mediums. 


To the Editor of ‘‘ Liaut.” 

Smr,—There are some considerations which have not been 
touched upon in the discussion of certain recent occurrences 
and which seem to me to deserve being brought forward. 

There is, I think, some danger of a sort of hysterical 
epidemic manifesting itself among Spiritualists not at all con- 
ducive to the preservation of that calm, dispassionate state of 
mind which is the only one fitted for the investigation of delicate 
and complicated phenomena. At one time we are bewildered 
by the publication of descriptions of most marvellous pheno- 
mena, but of the real nature or even genuineness of which, the 
amount of accompanying evidence is lamentably imperfect. ‘Sud- 
denly or periodically, some alleged ‘‘exposure ” comes, and 
forthwith systems of rules are to be laid down, and a sort of 
censorship of investigation to be established. 

A great want of dignity is thus exhibited, and the whole sub- 
ject assumes a position ridiculous, or worse, in the eyes of out- 
siders and of many more or less interested in it. 

It is of course open ‘to societies to adopt what rules they 
please for their own investigation, and if they think well, to 
recommend their adoption by others, and for any conclave or 
body of individuals to do the same, although the latter is, I 
think, a course of procedure open to considerable question. But 


it is absurd to attempt to impose any limits on perfect freedom 


of action, or for any society or body to lay down general laws. 
It is quite easy to imagine the most perfect and indisputable 
tests of the genuineness and identity even of materialised Spirit 
‘‘forms” being given at a circle where darkness prevails, where 
the medium is hidden from view, and where the sceptical ele- 
ment is present. 

It may, however, neither be wise nor prudent to publish such 
experiences to the world ; even to the Spiritualistic world. A 
Spiritualistic journal, should, I think, rigidly decline to publish 
reports of a large number of séances held under the conditions 
and arrangements which so frequently prevail, without the most 
explicit statement that no opinion is thereby expressed or implied 
as to the nature or genuineness of the phenomena described. 
And in taking part in séances of the kind alluded to, I would 
ask leave of the medium to explain to the sitters that no profes- 
sions were made as to the nature of phenomena which might occur. 

If this were done, it seems to me that all parties would be 
placed in a much fairer position towards each other than they 
have arequentyy been, and in some cases at all events, the word 
“exposure” could not have been used. English law, and 
English public feeling, assume a prisoner at the bar to be 
innocent until proved to be guilty. I submit that the cases in 
which evidence has been so sifted that a judicial verdict of guilty 
could be returned in the alleged exposures of mediums, are far 
less numerous than is generally taken for granted. 

It sometimes appears that a steady rise in the barometer 
is followed by a wet day, or a continued fa!l by an unexpectedly 
fine one, and we say “the glass has deceived us.” We have 
deceived ourselves by wrongly interpreting certain facts. Some- 
what similarly we may deccive ourselves among these occult 
phenomena which at present seem to become more perplexing 
and complicated the more we search into them. 

The moral seems to be, persevere in collecting facts, and do 
not lay down conditions which may prevent the facts appearing ; 
and, equally important, do not mistake the nature of the facts 
when you have them, Thus it may be hoped our knowledge 
will gradually increase. Epwarp T. pane 

October Ist, 1882. ——— 

To the Editor of ‘‘ Licut.” 

Srr,—I wish to urge the claims of common sense in regard 
to the phenomena of materialisation. 

Mr. Podmore, in his now historical letter, set forth at length 
an imaginary sceptic’s impressions of a séance with Miss Wood. 


We now know that the sceptio would have been right, and all 


those hearty believers who were then sv wrathful really ought 
to have the grace’to admit that they have been credulous dupes. 

For even Miss Wood has come to the conclusion that dark séances 
are favourable.to fraud. 

Regarding materialisations in general, o sceptic would first of 
all remark that they are extraordinary phenomena, exceedingly 
difficult to credit, and that he is bound by every moral and 
scientific law to believe in their existence only upon abundant 
and unimpeachable evidence. He would proceed to ask whether 
such a thing as trickery was ever suggested as an explanation, 
whether fraud on the part of the mediums might be suspected. 

I should be obliged to answer that I cannot name & 
materialisation medium who has never been detected in 
imposture. 

He would reply by asking whether materialised forms, when 
seized, have been over known to prove to be the medium 
dlecased up. 

I must answer that in every case known to me this had 
occurred. 

He would ask under what conditions séances are held, and I 
shotld be obliged to reply that the usual Poneisons; in every 
detail, are such as positively invite fraud. 

He might ask if mediumship in private family circles is not 
above suspicion. | 

I should reply that even in private families deception of the 
grossest kind, without any assignable motive, has been detected. 

He might ask me what I had scen myself; and I should 
reply that I have seen a good many “ Spirits,” some of them 
obvious frauds, and none that I consider to be probably genuine. 

He would then inquire what evidence there was for these 
extraordinary phanomena ; and I should be forced to reply that 
the only evidence known to me is that a few acute and honest 
persons, and a good many other persons, who, though honest, 
are quite the reverse of acute, state that mediums (in nearly all 
cases proved to be skilful conjurers) have produced materialisa- 
tions, which they, the acute and not acute on-lookers, consider 
genuine, 

He would reply that common sense commands him to 
consider ‘it probable that the few acute persons have been 
deceived by clever conjurers, rather than to believe in the 
existenco of phenomena so oxtraordinary and inexplicable. 

And perhaps the sceptic may be right in generalities, as he 
has been proved to be in a special instance.—I am, Sir, yours 
truly, EpwarpD R. PEASE. 


17, Osnaburgh-street, London. 
October 2nd, 1882. 


CONFIDENCE FROM A VISION. 
To the Editor of ‘‘ Lian.” 


Six,--Some years ago I was placed in sonnambulic rapport 
with a lady at a great distance, Pesth, I being here in London. 
The question to be solved was whether there were any means of 
restoration for her from a grave illness. I perceived by 
clairvoyance that she was prostrated by the effects of fever, and 
that magnetism would restore her. The patient was of the 
aristocracy of Hungary, Baroness P. I was asked to undertake 
the magnetisation myself, and as the Baroness was known to me 
as an adherent to magnetism, and had previously consulted me, 
I, having faith in what I was told had been the sonnambulic 
dictum, consented, and went at once by express. On my 
arrival I found the patient so very ill and exhausted that I 
thought it not possible for her to recover. In my state of 
fatigue I could not think of magnetisation. Previous to seeking 
repose I expressed my fears privately to herson. When left alone, 
such a feeling of hopelessness and depression came upon me, and 
sorrow that I had come so far to find myself hopeless to do any 
good, that I wept. I sought sleep in vain. But, after awhile, a 
beautiful vision appeared to me. There stood before me a 
Spirit, or angel, who said to me: ‘‘ Why so grieved and hope- 
less? You saw her recovery through magnetism. Magnetise, 
then, with your usual composure, and with faith!” The vision 
and the words had the effect of tranquillising and strengthening 
me. I felt as if I, myself, had been magnetised ; my composure 
and confidence were restored. The vision faded away, and I 
slept. When I awoke in the morning I felt quito niyself. I 
went to the patient, and magnetised with perfect composure and 
fullest confidence in the healing power given to me. She was 
made better and better by each magnetisation, and was soon 
well enough to permit my return to London. I received letters 
afterwards, always confirming the permanence of her restoration, 


10, Berkeley-gardens, Kensington. ADOLPHE DIDIER, 
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MISS WOOD AT PETERBOROUGH. 
To the Editor of ‘‘ Licur.” 

‘Smr,—Having read the correspondence in last week’s 
‘‘ Lieut,” I think it will only be doing an act of justice to Miss 
Wood to add my testimony to her genuineness. I have sat with 
her about a dozen times, and am quite sure she could not have 
herself produced what I have seen. She has been a guest at 
our house ; last time she stopped a fortnight. I have seen her 
undress before and after a séance, and I have never seen a piece 
of muslin or anything else white that she could clothe herself 
with. I have had sceptics, and. they have been quite satisfied 
‘that it could not have been Miss Wood. We have had her 
sealed with peculiar seals, and we found them every time intact. 
On one occasion she was tied with knots, which none but the 
gentleman who tied them could undo, and to have got out she must 
have cut the tape and knots, and yet we found them just as they 
wore tied. We also saw two forms nt once. One of the forms 
grew and dissolved before our eyes. One, moreover, was much 
taller than Miss Wood. At another time the form came through 
the curtain, not out of the opening. Could Miss Wood have 
dissolved the curtain? Wishing Miss Wood every success in ‘the 
future, and hoping she will keep a brave heart, which all 

mediums require,—I am, yours truly, 


36, Southgate-street, Leicester. 
September 25th, 1882. 


Anniz L. Corrrett. 


To the Editor of “ Liaur.” 


Smr,—Having investigated the phenomena of Spiritualism 
for upwards of twelve years, sat at many hundred séances, and 
at a greater number cf Miss Wood's than most persons, and 
subjected her to some of the most stringent tests she has ever 
been under, I hope you will not consider me out of place in 
claiming a portion of your space to express my views upon the 
late exposure, and to give a short recital of my experience of her 
mediumship. There are investigators and investigators ; methods 
of investigation and methods of investigation; theories and 
theories as to the true nature of the phenomena presented 
to us. 

The commonly accepted theory of form manifestations is 
that those forms are built up by Spirits from atoms of matter 
collected from the sitters and medium, which the supericial 
investigator thinks should dissolve at his touch, forgetting that 
a form which has taken from one to two hours in building up for 
presentation, might require a proportionate time to disintegrate ; 
and when upon seizure the medium is put into his hands by the 
operating power he plumes himself with the conviction that he 
has exposed the tricks of the said medium, when probably if the 
subject was thoroughly understood the only trick of the 
performance rested with himself. 

Another theory as to the nature of those manifestations, not 


so common as the foregoing, but obtaining with all the most’ 


thoughtful and scientific investigators, is that the phenomenon 
witnessed is a transfiguration or projection of the material form of 
the medium. Granting this—and we think it the most reasonable 
explanation from the mass of evidence we have, in cases of 
careful investigation—it may be easily understood why the form 
upon seizure is found to be the medium ; and, as in the case of 
the conjurer, who can with his appliances dupe the most 
practised eye, so it is more than equally possible that those 
subtle agencies, operating behind this physical phenomenon, 
may in the twinkling of an eye, infinitely quicker than the 
possibility of visual perception, and in the face of the most 
rigid testing, cause the form to absorb itself with the medium or 
the medium with the form. I have had partial evidence of this 
in my investigations, and with more time and means at my 
disposal, should have amply satisfied myself thereon. Suffice 
it to say that all my observations and testings, and those of 
others I have spoken with who have judiciously examined the 
same, go to prove the strong probability of this theory. 

That there are’ cases when the medium is directly presented 
before the sitters there is no dispute. Sometimes these are 
knowingly to themselves, and are acts of deliberate deception. 
(Such cases I am acquainted with.) When they so act they 
deserve the most retributive chastisement that follows. But 
there ate cases when the medium may be brought out while in 
trance and independent of his willing, probably by tricky and 
tindeveloped Spirits (for utidoubtedly our séances are visited 
and influenced at times by Spirits of this kind), out of the body 
as well as by those in the body. Yet in most instances the cause 
may be deeper seated than this. Is itnot highly probable that 
at a circle composed of antagonistic elements, prejudiced against 


‘ 


the fact, believing the medium to be an impostor, and present 
with the deliberate intention of making an exposure, the in- 
fluence of the power controlling may just be sufficient to en- 
trance the medium, and as in the case of mesmerism, when by 
the stronger will of a more powerful adept the subject may be 
transferred to the control of the said person from that of the 
first operator, may not the antagonistic wills of the sitters, 
intent upon seizure, and already suggesting the presentation of 
the medium, so far obtain the mastery over the conditions as to 
control the medium and, unconsciously to themselves, produce 
the exposure they are so intent upon? Certainly these are but 
theories that may or may not be explanatory of the modus 
operandi of this phenomenon. Nevertheless, as the facts there- 
of are far from being satisfactorily fathomed, they may be as 
tenable as others. | 

Cam fully satisfied that one or other of these theories will 
amply explain the supposed ‘‘ exposure” of Miss Wood. I 
know well, with thousands of others, that the genuineness of 
her mediumship is beyond dispute, it having been established 
by the most thorough and complete system of tests that could 
be adopted, in order to negative her power as an active conscious 
factorin the manifestations. Indeed, she is one of the last 
persons I know in professional mediumship who need be induced 
by any temptation to commit herself in this regard. Consider- 
ing the phenomena she has had under the severest testings, it 
were absolute stupidity, then, for her to dream of so enacting, 
and I must acknowledge that I read the account of her accusers 
with a large sprinkling of doubt, when they said she had refused 
so simple a test as the one stated, inasmuch as I have never 
known Miss Wood to object to any test within the bounds of 
decency. In the face of this, I feel bound to. accept her 
statement in preference to that of her accusers. . 


Before persons pose themselves as exposers of fraud in regard 
to this subject, they should fully understand the. phenomena, 
withholding judgment until after repeated and varied scientific 
methods are exhausted, sufficient to give satisfactory data from 
which reasonable conclusions may be drawn as to the how and 
why thereof, and not jump to rash conclusions, from what may, 
after all, be but seeming and not positive fraud. Otherwise 
they presume to what none possess, a skilled and perfect know- 
ledge upon the most wonderful problems ever given for man to 
solve, whilst around its infant years the wisest are groping for 
light. Surely, as is the case with Miss Wood, when a medium 
is willing and desirous of being thoroughly tested, we should 
repeat our tests until we make it impossible for the medium to 
impersonate. Moreover, this willingness to be amply tested 
should be a sufficient protection for the medium against a half- 
fledged knowledge of these subtle phenomena. and against that 
want of honour which would agree to conditions with the settled 
intention of breaking them. | _ 

We are satisfied from our knowledge of Miss Wood that she 
is an honest girl and a genuine medium, and with a fair field for 
the expression of her gifts, without favour or patronage, I 
feel certain that her integrity will ever come uppermost. 


Should I not trespass too largely upon your space, I shall 
conclude with the description of a test under which I have had 
phenomena through Miss Wood’s mediumship. We, at the 
time a company of doubters, took her into a room provided by 
ourselves, and in which she had never been prior to the séances, 
She was seated on an ordinary wood chair in a corner of the 
room. Through the wall we had driven an iron holdfast, which 
came through the back of the chair, and to which we locked an 
iron band, which we placed round her waist. We stuffed the 
keyhole of the lock with paper, and carefully sealed it over, 


‘We then secured the chair to the floor with a cord, which we 


brought round her limbs and over her knees, ‘unravelling the 
ends of the cord and fastening them separately together, and 
sealing them over. Then we placed her hands in two bags of 
flour, sewed them together and round her wrists, sealing several 
points. We then secured her hands with tape to the cord 
round her limbs and to the iron band round her waist, sealing 
every knot. Altogether we had her sealed in ten places, and 
used black, red, and chocolate-coloured wax, which we variously 
mixed. Thus we made ‘assurance doubly sure.” The results 
of our sittings under this test were as follows :—On ote occasion 
we had a white ball rolled from the cabinet to the centre of the 
circle, about the size of a large human hand, which began to 
oscillate, and moving in a spiral fashion, enlarge itself until 
it took the form of a tall, slim female figure, which we gently 
felt, and which answered our questions by intelligent noddings of 
the head. On another occasion, under the same test, we had a 
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form present ‘itself, similar in form and size to the medium, 
which, at our request, succeeded slowly in dematerialising itself 
while it kept its full height, becoming so vapoury and transparent 
that we could distinguish objects through it which we held for 
that purpose. Eventually it resolved-itself into thin air. During 
both these séances I may state that ‘‘ Pocha,” at intervals, 
though with a weak voice, articulated intelligently through her 
medium. The séances speak for themselves. I defy any 
conjurers to place themselves under the same conditions and do 
anything whatever. 

In conclusion, I may state that prior to Miss Wood leaving 
Newcastle, during the early part of the summer, she had made 
arrangements with a company of us to sit for the purpuse of 
developing the phenomena, with herself in full view of the 
circle and with good light, and had not the call upon her services 
been so great, we should by this time, I have not the slightest 
doubt, have had satisfactory results. I only hope that wherever 
her lot may be cast in the future, she will submit herself to these 
conditions, to this intent. I have, on several occasions, seen 
the forms presented while she has been in full view of the 
sitters, and why should it not occur again, and why should not 
this method universally obtain, and let us have done with dark 
sittings and cabinet testings? It would give infinitely greater 
satisfaction to investigators, thwart imposition, be a protection 
to the medium, and annul the vocation of the séance detective.— 
Yours truly, HEnry Burton. 

3, Clifford-street, Byker, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


To the Editor of ‘‘ Licur.” 


Srr,—About two years ago, in company with a few friends, 
who through my instrumentality had become deeply interested 
in modern Spiritualism, I occasionally visited the circles held 
in Newcastle by Miss Wood and Mrs. Esperance ; but the con- 
ditions under which the séances were held were so undesirable 
that in August, 1880, I wrote to a contemporary as follows :— 


‘Of what use are bolts and bars? Do screws and clamps, 
and locks and wards, prevent personation if the controlling 
Spirit is not superior to trickery? I may be told that if the 
medium be brought out of a cabinet after having been securely 
locked up in the presence of investigators and by the hands of 
sceptics, this phenomenon is itself proof positive of Spirit or 
supermundane power. I grant that it may be so considered, 
and I admit that it is so, but what is to prevent the sceptic 
shifting his doubt from one object to another? He now sus- 
pects that accomplices help to, or altogether, produce manifesta- 
tions that he is unfit to investigate. Such a man had better 
investigate for a time at home, where a few exhibitions of 
Spirit-power by his own fireside would tend to engender a 
spirit of humility beneficial alike to himself and others. By 
all means have a test at ‘form’ séances, but let us follow the 
wholesome example set by Mr. Wright’s circle : have the medium 
visible in our midst—visible to ali—and, if the cabinet be re- 
tained, let it be solely for the use of the Spirits materialising. 

The frivolity common to materialising séances, the insufl- 
ciency of light, and the admission of almost any class of investi- 
gator, inevitably bring disaster to mediums and unmerited dis- 
grace to the cause. 

A few weeks after the above letter was written, Mrs. 
Esperance was seized by a sitter with the result known to all— 
her friends deserted her and fied ! 

At this juncture a medical gentleman of this town who had 
for some months been attending Mrs. Esperance’s séances, ex- 
pressed confidence in her mediumship, and implored her for her 
reputation’s sake, and for the cause she loved too well, to give 
a private séance under such conditions as he and a few friends 
wished to impose. After a little hesitation she consented, and 
after being thoroughly searched by several ladies in a private 
house, a séance was held in the drawing-room, with the result 
that her mediumship was triumphantly established. 

With reference to the capture of Mrs. Esperance, I spoke 
somewhat as follows in public in her defence, and what I said 
then I repeat now :— 

‘‘ There is a mystery about materialisations that none of us, 
at present, can solve. But if we really believe that Spirits 
clothe themselves with matter temporarily borrowed from the 
sitters and medium] (but benapaly from the medium), it be- 
hoves us to be very careful and cautious in forming opinions 
ahd expressing them concerning these so-called exposures. I 
ask you, who believe in materialisations, to suppose that the 
medium in whom you repose confidence, and through whose 
instrumentality you have to-day witnessed remarkable pheno- 
mena, is securely locked in the cabinet. I ask you tv assume 
that a form appears outside the cabinet, at the samo moment 
tliat a1 almost identical form is sitting unconscious inside the 
cabinet :—Which of the two human, or human-like forms, is 


Miss Wood? And if the figure outside were seized (assuming 
this to be agenuine materialisation) does any sane Spiritualist 
think it could turn out to be any otherthan the medium, Miss 
Wood herself ? Do you suppose it possible to catch and retain 
‘in physical bondage the Spirit-form of one who has passed 
through the change called death ? No! It seems to me that we 
are called upon by the necessities of thecase to believe that the 
physical form in the cabinet is somehow instantaneously dissolved. 
and united to its captured elements outside, and thus ‘ exposures’ 
betray our ignorance of the laws governing the manifestations 
rather than the dishonesty of the medium.” | 


I do not think, sir, that the alleged exposure of Miss Wood 
will produce the slightest effect on the minds of progressive and 
thinking Spiritualists, and it is beyond doubt that she is a . 
genuine medium. Nevertheless I think it a pity that mediums 
have to tramp the country to earn a bare pittance, and the 
thought is suggested whether it is not advisable that mediums 
should be employed by a central representative body of 
Spiritualists, who shall direct their movements and provide for 
their physical wants, rather than permit these gipsy-like methods 
to develope themselves, and bring honourable men and women 
into avoidable disgrace. For the past few years the vicarious 
sufferings of Spiritualists have been terrible, and it is high time 
to purify our methods and morality. ‘‘ Let there be light !” both 
at séances and, mentally and spiritually, at all places of meeting. 
If scientific men should think proper to investigate the 
phenomena it would perhaps be desirable for them to sit in 
darkness or semi-darkness, for they, unlike the masses, under- 
stand that the disintegrating power of light will probably hinder 
the chemical process of materialisation, but at promiscuous, 
public, and private circles there should be light. I sincerely 
hope that the action you may take in this matter will bring 
about a reformation in the methods of circle-sitting, for I have 
known a genuine medium to simulate phenomena for the 
purpose of supplying himself and family with the necessaries of 
life. T. C. EK. 


To the Editor of ‘‘ Licut.”’ 

Srr,— When a few weeks ago your correspondent, Mr. Pod- 
more, brought upon himself a perfect avalanche of letters and a 
good deal of abuse, for having ventured to suggest the bare 
possibility of trickery with regard to Miss Wood’s mediumship, 
I was sorry my many engagements that week prevented my 
coming a little to his rescue, by writing that the only fault I _ 
found with his letter was the half expressed or implied belief 
of the genuineness vf materialised ‘‘forms”’ that appeared 
under any such conditions; and one would have thought that 
what has happened since the publication of his letter would have 
convinced all your angry correspondents that even my extreme > 
view of the case was the right one. Butno. So great is their 
faith that it has scarcely received any shock from the fact of 
Miss Wood having been discovered, for the second time, person- 
ating the ‘‘form” that came out among them while Miss Wood, 
as they believed, was securely fastened to her chair in the | 
cabinet; and as they must give some oxplanation of the 
admitted fact that it was Miss Wood that was grasped, when 
it ought to have been ‘‘ Pocha,” they say it might have been 
the Spirits who provided the muslin with which she was draped, 
who extricated her from her fastenings and brought her out of 
the cabinet, making her also kneel down to personate a child’s 
form, with its readiness to receive ‘‘sweets,” and bestow 
kisses ; and the ‘‘ pattings”’ and ‘‘ strokings ” of its ‘‘diminutive”’ 
hand, and pretty, child-like ways generally. 

And now is it not time that these ‘‘ materialisation” séances 
were either done away with altogether, or carried on under 
conditions that would make all trickery absolutely impossible, 
which may very casily mean the same thing? Let those who 
have evidently no objection to be imposed upon (who seem, 
indeed, to rather like it, since they try how easy they can 
make it, by refusing to believe in trickery even when mediums 
are caught in tho very act) go on with their ‘‘cabinets” and ‘‘ dark 
séances,” their ‘‘tyings,” and ‘‘sealings”’; but let those who 
object to being made dupes protest against everything 
of the kind, And what can be so absolutely simple 
as to make conditions absolutely perfect? I have been 
told that nothing would satisfy me as to the genuineness of such 
manifestations, but I altogether deny the charge. <A few 
months ago I wont to a séanco for ‘‘ materialisation ;”—and 
only because the gas was not turned down, and the medium sat 
sd close to the curtain that her feet were visible just outside the 
opening of it, [ surned to the friend who considers me such a 
hopeless sceptic on the subject, (while I think him an equally 
hopeless believer) and said, ‘‘I will believe in every ‘form’ 
that comes out now,—that it tsa ‘Spirit form ’”—for I happened 
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to be quite close enough to the cabinet (which I had seen pre- 
pared) to be able to keep strict watch and guard on the rather 
substantial boots that belonged to the medium. Well, we sat 
for just two hours, and those boots never moved, and no ‘‘form” 
ever appeared. I never much expected one! At the end of 
about an hour and a-half, I found it rather dull. I got tired of 
‘* Gathering at the River” and ‘‘ Marching to Emmanuel’s Land,” 
(and watching the boots) and suggested that we should leave ; 
but we were told that our doing so would ‘‘ break the condi- 
tions,” But I really think they might have got on just as well 
with the ‘‘ conditions” in pieces as they did with them whole. 
I do but give this experience to shew the extreme simplicity with 
which these séances might be managed, and where the manifesta- 
tions (if there were any) would be quite satisfactory. (Of 
course, if a “form” had appeared I should immediately have 
inspected the boots, to make sure that the medium was still in 

them.) Todispense with thecabinet altogether would bestill better. 
. But we are told the cabinet is necessary for the ‘‘ condensing of the 
medium’s aura” which would be too diffused if he sat without it. 
. It sounds curious, but as Inever dogmatise upon subjects of which I 
am as profoundly ignorant as I ano of ‘‘auras,” I should simply 
say to the medium, ‘‘ Then your cabinet must be of glass or 
have windows in it, which, while it would be equally ‘ conden- 
sing,’ would enable the spectators to see what was going on 
inside it.” If told, as I probably should be, that Spirits require 
darkness for their operations, again I would not dogmatise ; but 
as I know a dishonest medium would require darkness for his 
operations, I should use my own judgment as to which had been 
at work when I saw the ‘“‘form” that would presently emerge 
from the cabinet, and while others might conclude that a figure 
as substantial as their own, and clad in as earthly garments, a 
figure, or ‘‘ form,” that walks and talks, and kisses, and lifts 
chairs, and gives every possible sign of materiality, is in reality 
the medium’s ‘‘ condensed aura,” I should conclude, being blessed 
with a little common sense, that it was the medium himself, 
‘whose simple ‘‘ operation” had been to assume the disguise, which 
in the darkness or the dim light (which is another of the re- 
quired ** conditions ”) might easily escape detection. Really, I 
scarcely know which is the greater marvel—that anyone should 
dare by such a shallow trick to pretend to such a stupendous 
miracle, or that there should be found intelligent men and 
women who could have been deluded by it ! 

But the play is nearly played out : exposure after exposure 
has so thinned the ranks of mediums for ‘ materialisation” that 
I think in all London there remain but two of any note. I could 
name them, but I will not, and will advise them rather to give 
it all up before some Mr. Cade shall again “ break conditions” 
with the same invariable result. One of your correspondents 
suggests that the “salvation of the cause depends upon a better 
management of the séances.” It depends upon nothing of the 
kind. The salvation of Spiritualism is its truth—a truth that no 
dishonest mediums, and no unwise defence of them, will ever 
have power seriously to affect.—I am, Sir, 


To the Editor of ‘ Licwt.” 


Stzr,—Mr. William Paynter’s somewhat flippant reply to my 
distressful question—which, by the way, was not addressed to 
Mr. William Paynter—can be accepted as a satisfactory answer 
only by the ‘‘ trickery-at-any-price” section of Spiritualists. 
Supposing, for the sake of argument, that promiscuous circles 
were no longer ‘‘ allowed to profane,” &c., and that mediums 
were absolutely secure from ‘‘the coarse instincts of seizers,” 
and from the “ dissecting knives” of students, does it follow 
that simulation and trickery would entirely disappear? I should 
say certainly not, though the detection of them might—a con- 
summation which to some minds would appear to be equally 
desirable. Why, so far from Mr. Paynter’s suggestions meet- 

ing all the requirements of the case, it must be obvious to every 

candid mind that they would serve merely to strengthen the 
almost perfect immunity at present enjoyed by the vulgarest 
cheat when surrounded by persons whose gullibility has almost 
degenerated into complicity. The very widest opportunity 
would be afforded for the manipulation not only of muslin but 
of the masks, beards, and phosphorus bottles which, as a very 
lengthened acquaintance with the subject enables me to state, 
have been frequently employed by professional mediums. 

By all means let us hear what the “ladies and gentlemen 
who have attended thousands of sittings with Miss Wood ” have 
to say on her behalf. The protection of honest mediums, even 
when appearances may be against them, is a matter that every 
true Spiritualist must have at heart. Only, on the other.hand, 


‘let it be clearly understood that Spiritualism itself—as a public 


movement—as well as Spiritualists, most emphatically need 
protection against fraudulent mediums, and the hysterical 
imbecility which gives to them. encouragement and support. 
These have already all but killed Spiritualism in its exoteric 
aspect, as a movement appealing to the intelligence of all truth- 
seekers amongst the great masses of our brethren who toil for 
daily bread. Instead of the knowledge of immortality, they | 
have obtained a knowledge of the deceit which is in our midst ; 
and they observe with a smile that many in our ranks are not 
only sorry, but angry, that deception should be exposed. 

I wish it to be understood that I do not conclusively 
condemn Miss Wood, but that I side with those whose claim to © 
be considered brother Spiritualists I have no reason to doubt, 
and who believe they have obtained clear evidence of fraud. 
I side with them, amongst other reasons, because I know how 
virulently they will be attacked by reason of their honesty and 
courage in being true to themselves and to Spiritualism. 
Personally—although in the single séance I have ever had with 
Miss Wood I thought there was much to justify a certain 
amount of suspicion—the evidence I have obtained is wholly 
insufficient to form the basis even of a private conclusion 
affecting the character of a fellow creature.—I am, &c., 

Desmonp G. FirzGERap. 


To the Editor of *‘ Liaur.” 


Srr,—In your leader in ‘‘ Ligur” of 30th ult. you ask, ‘If 
it be true that Miss Wood has been in the past a successful 
medium for materialised ‘forms’ ,whilst sitting outside the 
cabinet, in the light and in full view of the circle, “how i is it that 
these conditions have been allowed to give place to darkness 
and isolation?’ As I was honorary seoretary to the Newcastle 
Society at that time, permit mato reply. It isa fact that Miss 
Wood was successful as you describe, but, although shewing con- 
siderable signs of improvement, a section of the members consi- 
dered the phenomena thus obtained weak compared to those 
obtained with the medium isolated, and consequently clamoured 
for a return to the old system. In this they were joined by 
some of the Executive, and after a stout resistance they gained 
the day. 

As one of the minority, I extremely pewestted this decision, 
arrived at by the too impatient desire to see the forms dancing 
about and as active as human beings, combined with the wish 
to thus meet again their arisen friends. The affair demon. 
strated to me the undesirableness of the movement being directed. 
by inexperienced, although weil-meaning, men. No one should 
be permitted to hold office till he has had considerable experi- 
ence. 

If such mediums would act Wisely they would select their 
own conditions and sit outside, in full view of all, if only for 
the sake of their own reputations.—Yours truly, 

H. A. Kersey. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne, October 2nd, 1882. 


To the Editor of ** Lieut.” 


Sm,—Mr. Charles Blackburn’s_ well-known generosity, 
energy, and long service in Spiritualism, must entitle him‘to 
speak with some authority on matters connected therewith. 
Yet, good and true man as he is, it is evident that in some 
special cases he allows his feelings to run away with his 
judgment. 

In his letter on page 436 is says, in effect, that if Miss Wood 
can give you a satisfactory test séance, you ought never to leta 
word against her appear in your paper for the future, or [ 
suppose criticise her actions in the past. 

Now, sir, my fourteen years’ hard-working experiences in 
Spiritualism force me to object in toto to the spirit and inten. 
tion of his letter : First, because he would pass final judgment. 
on a person or thing, from one'set of experiments, and secondly, 
because he would prevent free discussion. on the very aubject he 
wishes to impose upon us. 

I know nothing at allof Miss Wood personally, and cannot, 
therefore, say one word for or against her mediumistic honesty. 
But this Ido know, that plenty of (dishonest mediumship is paid 
for as genuine, when if detected, as would sometimes appear, 
the immediate resource is, ‘‘ Oh give me a special trial, and see if 
I can’t give satisfaction and proof.” Of course they can, and 
at the trial they give it, and this secures them a certificate backed 
by some of the best names in our ranks, who from kindly feel- 


ing and thoughtlessness generally make out that the particular 


medium is possessed of all the virtues under the sun, especially 
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mediumship ; and on this they trade, very frequently dishonestly, 
for years afterwards. 
Mr. Blackburn also says that Miss Wood challenges investiga- 


tion, and speaks about her being willing to stand or fall thereby. | 


We have a splendid opportunity here. Let the challenge be 
accepted ; but to my mind, whatever the results they would be 
utterly valueless, unless the trial extended over a month or 
more, and sittings were demanded of her quite as frequently as 
she had previously been in the habit of offering them to the public. 
If this were done it would soon be seen if mediums could 
accommodate all comers at all hours, for the sake of a fee, as 
most public mediums profess to do. JOHN RovseE. 
Maude Villa, Jarvis-road, Croydon. 
October 2nd, 1882. 


To the Editor of ‘‘ Liaut.” 

Srm,—In reply to Mr. Blackburn’s question I may say the 
form purporting to be ‘‘ Pocha” was wrapped in muslin all the 
time. The face was not seen by any one, consequently I cannot 
say whether or not it had a black face ; but Miss Wood’s face and 
arms were of the natural colour when seized. I will take the 
liberty at the same time of assuring Mr. Blackburn that I never 
lent myself tc the breaking of conditions or to assist at Spirit- 
grabbing ; all the credit or discredit belongs to Mr. Cade. Iam 
ata loss to understand how a gentloman in Mr. Blackburn’s 
position in society, and with his experience, should accuse a 
stranger of what he has not done. 

Our ignorance and want of experience have been a good deal 
commented on by some of your correspondents, but our ignor- 
ance did not, bring tho muslin which I have in my possession to 
the circle ; and our inexperience did not tie it up in a form 
suited for wearing on the head ; nor conceal it in Miss Wood’s 
dress. I notice that your correspondents who blame us have 
little to say about the muslin in the possession of Mr. Cade and 
myself. Ido not question Mrs. Mary 8. G. Nichols’ truthful- 
ness as to what she has seen, but she has not seen what we 
have, and I should like to know how she reconciles the fact 
of this muslin being found in Miss Wood’s dress, with the 
belief in Miss Wood’s honesty asa woman. I do not raise the 
question of mediumship. 

AsI said before, I did not in any way lend myself to the 
detection of the fraud, but having witnessed it, I considered it 
my duty to make it known. Spiritualism is not mortal, it can- 
not die. Spiritualism is in no more danger than the law of 
gravitation. No good can come of backing up deceit. Zoal 
which is without knowledge and is wanting in discretion, can 
never aid a good cause. The cause of truth, which is synonymous 
with the cause of Spiritualism, needs no such help.—Respectfully 
yours, ROBERT CATLING. 


Mr. T. P. Barkas, of Newcastle, has addressed the following 
-letter to the Editor of the Peterborough Express :— 


‘** Srr,—I have, on some scores of occasions, sat with Miss 
“Wood for the development of what are termed spiritual mani- 
festations, and, as the result of the investigations I have been 
pees to make through her mediumship, have reason to 

elieve that she is a genuine medium, and that phenomena 
ocour through her which cannot be accounted for by reference 
to ordinarily recognised physical or psychological laws, and can 
only be accounted for on the hypothesis that there are laws and 
forces of a physical and psychological kind that are not recog- 
nised by science, and that a satisfactory explanation of alleged 
spiritual phenomena can only be obtained by a large extension 
of the recognised laws and forces of nature. The description of 
the séance which took place in Peterborough is, I have reason to 
believe, a fair and impartial one from the standpoint of your 
reporter. I have witnessed similar phenomena through Miss 
Wood's mediumship at many séances, and at all the séunces they 
substantially resemble each other. I have no fault to find with 
the general description, but I take exception to the inferences 
‘which your reporter has deduced from the occurrences that took 
place. I have no doubt whatever that the form seized by Mr. 
‘Cade was a material form, and that that material form was 
‘closely physically related to the medium. I have seen the 
reputed Pocha on many occasions ; I have felt both her hands 
and feet; I have sat with her in good light when she has had 
her arms round my neck, and her cheek against mine; I have 
had my arm round her shoulder, and have no doubt that for the 
time being she was a temporary material form. I have seen the 
same form, after embracing me in the manner described, dis- 
appear in the middle of an open room, vanish, in fact, into a kind 
of vapour, and finally disappear altogether, and that not in the 
presence of illiterate and incredulous persons, but in the presence 
of several of the most learned and scientific men of one of our 
leading Universities. I have been present at séances when 
Migs Wood was firmly screwed into a closed cabinet, the screws 


being fixed from the outside, and inaccessible from the inside. 
From that closed and screwed cabinet I have seen materia 
forms of men, womon, and children walk forth ; I have weighed 
those forms by means of scale and steelyard, and have found 
them to vary in weight from 10lbs. to 70lbs. Whether the form 
known as Pocha be the materialised form of a-Hindoo girl, or 
be merely an astral form of one of the elementaries recognised 
by occultists, is an open question, but that such a form and 
many others manifest themselves through the mediumship of 
Miss Wood when she is firmly screwed in a closed cabinet from 
which no person can by ordinary means escape without manifest 
injury to the cabinet, I have no manner of doubt whatever. All 
that your correspondent records may be perfectly true as It 
presents itself to his mind, but he appears to be unaware of the 
well-known fact in spiritualistic circles that the materialised 
forms are for the most part obtained from the mediums, and 
must find their way back to the mediums either in an orderly or 
a disorderly manner. If they, be allowed to return to the 
medium in a quiet, orderly manner no injury results, but if 
driven back by force, as Pocha was, on being seized, con- 
siderable injury to the medium would be the result, and I am 
not surprised to learn that she was in a semi-unconscious and 
fainting condition during the remainder of the night. The 
lesson deducible from this fiasco is to avoid promiscuous séances 
where ignorant and dishonest sitters break conditions and risk 
the lives of mediums, but to let the investigations be conducted 
by a limited number of highly educated and honest ladies and 
gentlemen, who, without any foregone conclusions, will investi- 
gate the phenomena, and ascertain what are the real facts in 
relation to them.” 
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Sunday, October 8.—Goswell Hall. 11.30 a.m., Members 
Séance. 7 p.m., Lecture, Mr. Hyde. 
October 8.—Quebec Hall. 7 p.m., Lecture, Mr. 
MacDonnell. (See advertisement.) | . 
Monday, October 9.—Quebeo Hall. 8.30 p.m. (See adver- 
tisement. ) 
Tuesday, October 10.—Quebeo Hall. 8,30 p.m., Lecture, Mr. 
Wilson. 


3 October 10.—Central Association of Spiritualists. 
6 p.m., Finance Committee Meeting. 
6.30 p.m., Council Meeting 


Wednesday, October 11.—Central Association of Spiritualists, 
8 p.m., Members’ Free Séance. 
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Public meetings are held every Sunday in Iiiverpool, 
Manchester, Oldham, Leeds, Bradford, Gateshead, Newcastle, 
Glasgow, Leicester, Nottingham, Belper, &c., &c. See our 
list of Societies on advertisement page. | 

Societies advertising in ‘‘LiaHr” will have attention called 
to their advertisements, as above, without extra charge. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


E. J.—His London address would be of no service to you. 
believe he has already left. 


C. C.—We hope to have room for it next week. Lately, as you 
will see, our columns have been crowded with correspondence, 
which we could not withhold, but of which we begin to 
think we have now had nearly enough. | 


‘¢ Anxious.”—You need not be “anxious.” All will come 
right. It is possible she may not have been conscious. We 
cannot pretend to decide. Read the letter of Mr. Alfred R. 
Wallace in the present number. It would be far better to 
keep the medium always in view. 


S. F. (0.)—We agree with you most completely. All honest 
Spiritualists should unite to discourage promiscuous public 
dark circles. In the séances of private families, on the 
other hand, darkness is often desirable as conducive to suc- 
cessful manifestations ; and in such cases no harm can come 
of it. 


We 


Tue Drvintna Rop.—The French Director cf Fine Arts has 
incurred no little ridicule by allowing the divining rod to be 
used at St. Denis for the purpose of discovering the Cathedral 
funds said to have been secreted in 1793. Madame Caillavah, 
armed with a rod having ao small tube containing some secret 
composition bequeathed her by a wizard, directs the operations. 
Nothing has yet been found. Indeed, there are people who 
doubt whether atreasure was ever buried in the Cathedral, and 
who believe that if it was it did not long remain there. The 
old lady is in indigent circumstances, and it seems that thirty 
years ago she contributed to the expense of similar but fruitless 
explorations in the ruined Abbey of Argenteuil. Her sincerity 
appears unquestionable, and she asserts that the divining rod 
acts only when held by a person who has “the fluid.” She is 
now awaiting permission to dig in proximity. to the tomb ef the 
Prince de Condé, who died in 1830. 
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NOTES BY THE WAY. 


Contributed by ‘‘ M.A. (Oxon.)” 


Mr. Alfred R. Wallace puts in his striking letter considera- 
tions that have for a long time past so presented themselves to 
my mind as to make me hesitate in pronouncing any opinion 
about so difficult a subject as materialisation. They have 
apparently led him to believe that what is called fraud is not 
properly so called. It may be so: we cannot tell ; but assuredly 
it will be taken as such. And when the paraphernalia of pre- 
meditated imposture are discovered on the person of the 
medium, it is impossible not to arrive at the conclusion that fraud 
has been planned and perpetrated. Considerations such as these 
have induced me to insist so strongly on the injustice and 
iniquity of placing a medium under conditions that are so 
‘suspicious. What has apparently led Mr. Wallace to the con- 
clusion that materialisation phenomena are usually genuine, 
(I think he makes no place at all for imposture) has led me to 
desire conditions which, first of all, shall make imposture 
_ impossible: secondly, shall relieve the observer from the 
necessity for speculating whether what he is looking at is a 
materialised form, or a transfigured medium, or an elaborate 
fraud; and, lastly, shall prevent these recurrent exposures 
which discredit honest mediums, and make Spiritualism a 
byword. 


It is a hopeful sign that experienced Spiritualists are begin- 
ning to see what Mr. Wallace so well puts, that “catching 
a Spirit” proves nothing of logical necessity. It is probable, 
nay almost certain, that any such seizure would place the medium 
‘in the hands of the seizer of the form, if that form were as 
substantial and solid as they usually are. If it were one of the 
less solid bodies, the shadowy forms such as appear with some 
medium, the attempt at seizure would fail. Probably the form 
-would be re-absorbed into the medium, who would be found in his 
‘place suffering from a shock to his nervous system. For what 
‘takes place is probably what has been often speculatively pointed 
‘out before, and what Mr. Wallace suggests. The body of the 
‘medium is depleted of some of its material, and out of this, 
‘in combination perhaps with other substance, the temporary 
form is made up. It is intimately connected with the body of 
‘the medium, and is, in the case of these solid forms, probably 
heavier than he. It is in a state of fluctuation, never weighing, 
‘the same amount for two minutes together, so far as we can 
‘discover. If it were seized at a time when its weight was in ex- 
‘ :eess of that- of the medium, I should expect: to find the less: 
‘weighty body attracted to it, and the medium would be united: 
with the form outside the cabinet, and we should have the ordi-: 
nary exposure. If, on the contrary, the form were less solid, it 
would be re-united with the medium in the cabinet, and tho 
attempt to detain it would be vain. : | 


. As to bonds Mr. Wallace is undoubtedly right. A woman, 
tied as he suggests, could not get out of the ‘bonds by normal 
means without leaving traces of what had been done. But these 
traces are left, .as some observers testify, in certain cases, and I 
had before my mind what I did not sufficiently clearly express, 
. that I was writing of “a practised trickster” who would not permit 
any such effective test any more than Mr. Maskelyne will allowa 
-keen observer to spoil his exposure of Spiritualism by going on 
‘the stage and exposing his methods to the audience. My grave 
objection to all these tyings is that they do not serve their 
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purpose. They leave us in doubt whether the form we see js or 
is not the medium, and, if he is found not to be in the state we 
expect to find him—if, for instance, the tape used is rumpled— 
they predispose hasty observers to a possibly false conclusion, 
Mr. Wallace, I see, lays it down that ‘ it is known to all investi- 
gators that mediums can be loosed from any bonds or from 
clothing, and re-introduced into them.” Isthat so? I have no 
doubt as to the truth of the former statement, but of the one 


1 


which I have italicized I do not recall any proof. 


aN Ca ee 


Dr. Andrew Clark, writing to excuse his absence from the 
Church Congress, where he was to have read a paper, made 
some very suggestive observations which should interest thought- 
ful Spiritualists. We have long since seen decisive proof that 
some, at least, of the fundamental principles and laws of science 
are by no means invariable in their action; and have strongly 
suspected that some of them are founded on misconception or 
on imperfect generalisation from insufficient observation. Our 
‘‘methods of spiritual verification ” are-admirably enforced in the 
following words :— 

‘‘T take advantage of this note to express the hope that in 
dealing with the relation of science to religion some one will 
point out what I have not myself seen pointed out—First, that 
there is nothing absolute in the whole objective world, no 
absolute standard of mass, quality, or duration; that: the 
knowledge of an absolute primitive weight of atoms. is 
impossible ; and that what we call the ordinary weight of a 
body is not a thing of itself alone but a product of the body by 
which it is attracted, the distance between them, and the dis- 
turbance occasioned by other invisible but active forces; 
secondly, that the assumption constituting the fundamental 
axiom of modern physics, that all true explanations of natural 
phenomena are mechanical, is incompatible with demonstrable 
facts; thirdly, the progress of chemistry is becoming more and 
more irreconcileable with the theory of the atomic constitution of 
matter ;-fourthly, that there is no law of physics, not even. the 
law of gravitation, without great and growing exceptions, and 
nq theory of physical phenomena, not even the undulatory 
theory of light, which is not becoming more and more inade- 
quate to explain the facts discovered within its area. of compre- 
hension ; fifthly, that therefore the boasted accuracy and 
permanency of so-called physical laws and theories is unfounded, 
that very probably the greater part of the so-called axioms of 
modern physics will be swept away as untenable, and that the 
theories of natural phenomena apparently the most comprehen- 
sive and conclusive are merely provisional, that at present 
‘finality in this region is neither}visibly attainable nor clearly 
conceivable, and that after all there may be methods of. spiritual 


verification which within their condition, scope, and use may 


compare not unfavourably with the method so confidently 
depended upon in physical research.” 


The paper on ‘‘ Thought-reading ’in Macmillan, which I men- 
tioned last week, is by a lady who had been present at some of 
the experiments of the Committee of the S.P.R. She confirms 
the results arrived at with Mr. Creery’s children, and supple- 
ments thein with some experiments which she made with two Eton 
boys of thirteen and sixteen, friends of her own. These trials were 
made without contact, and were eminently successful. One set 
of experiments was made with a dozen billiard balls arranged in 
a pyramid. ‘The boys stood one on each side of the table, 
about half way down, while I stood at the end near the balls, 
perfeotly still, taking care not even to turn my head, and cover- 
ing my eyes.” Morethan half the guesses at the ball fixed on 
were right the first or second time. The blue ball was the 
favourite; the younger boy never failed toguess it, bub both failed 
always with the black : and though some months after the black 
was guessed more easily, the blue maintained its reputation. 
What is the meaning of that? I confess I see no explanation, 
but I do not fancy it is due to a mere chance. 


: Both boys were very successful in putting up ivory letters 
into words unknown to them: The letters were promiscuously 


‘put on a book lying on the lady’s lap, while the boys kneeled 
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before her, and she hid her face. They picked out each letter as 


she fixed her mind on it, and so spelled out words which were 
always thought of by another person. They thus put together 
such words as J’feifchen, Entschuldigen, Preghiera, and many 
others equally difficult. Out of the 59 letters composing certain 
words ‘* they picked out 46 right at first trial, 11 at second, and 4 
at third, making only one failure.” 


The elder boy’s account of the process is that, in guessing a 
card, the picture of it comes into his mind, and the name of a 
town appears in print. In choosing an object fixed on, both 
gay that ‘‘their eyes wander over the whole number before 
them, until their attention is arrested by and fixed on a particu- 
Jar one, which they generally feel certain to be the right one, 
when it isso.” They never imagine the sound of aname. It 
js instructive to know that this corresponds to the way the writer 
visualizes for them, always by look, and not by sound. 


Again, only one of the boys has the faculty of receiving a 
purely mental] picture. Neither of them is able to guess num- 
bers. Why is this? What is the difference between a mental 
picture of, for instance, three figures and three letters? What 
hetween a vividly conceived imaginative picture and the mental 
picture of an object in some one’s pocket ? 


Here, again, I take it, there is some law if we could only get 
at it. The paper concludes with a striking case of transference 
of thought. The writer had in her mind a vivid picture of the 
Falls of Lora, which she had been to visit when some distant 
friends were in distress and trouble. She had allegorized the 
scene, and had connected it with the woes of her friends, and 
the idea had taken hold on her mind and become vividly present 
to her. Probably it was conceived with much force of imagina- 
tion, Her maid, who slept in a room immediately over her 
mistress, dreamed that she was ‘‘in the midst of water rushing 
over rocks and the most dreadful whirlpools,” from which she 
was trying to save people. Being questioned, she gave as full 
and minute a description of the Falls of Lora as could be found 
in a local guide book. She had never seen them, nor photo- 
graph, nor picture of them. Here it is to be noted that thore 
was no intention to convey the scene to the woman’s mind ; no 
willing; no concentration of thought. On the contrary, the 
mind of the writer was deeply stirred, and her imagination was 
vividly excited. The deep stirring of mind probably sufficed to 
set the creative force of imagination at work, and reached a 
sympathetig mind that was in daily rapport with it. It isa 
striking gase, and the whole paper is valuable. _ : 

M.A . (Oxon.) 


PROOHBHDINGS OF THE SOOIETY FOR 
PSYOCHIOAL RESHAROCH. 
Vol, L, Part L London: Trubner and Co., 1882, 
This first official publication of the work of the Society for 
Psychica] Research is devoted to the question of Thought-reading, 
and is by far the most important contribution to the literature of 


the subject which has yet appeared. A considerable portion of the 


matter contained in it has already been before the public in our 
own columns and in the pages of the Nineteenth Century, but 
there is much that will be new and interesting, and the value is 
greatly enhanced by the whole mass of experimental evidence, 
and the comments thereon, being carefully edited and brought 
together in a compact form, 

We will quote only one paragraph, the concluding one, 
which forms an admirable finish, shewing as it does most 
conolusively, what a wide and unexplored field is open to the 
investigator, one in which persevering work is sure to be amply 
rewarded. The paragraph is from the ‘‘ Appendix to Report on 
Thought-reading,” by Professor Barrett. 

** The following letter from Canon Wilberforce, which I have 
been to publish, reached me after the foregoing was in 

rint :— : 
pene The experiment most interesting to myself was this. I 
took from my pocket a shilling, read the date, replaced the 
shilling in my pocket, made a mental picture o fthe date, which 
Mr. Bishop thereupon wrote in chalk upon a black board. A 
still more striking experiment with a £5 note was made as 
follows :—Sir John Lubbock, who happened to be staying here, 


, -took from his pocket a £5 note, and having privately observed 
the number, replaced the note in his pocket-book. Mr, Bishop 


correctly inscribed the number upon the slate, with the excep- 
tion of the second figure, which he afterwards corrected. 
| ‘“¢¢ Bast, WILBERFORCE. 
“<The Deanery, Southampton, August 28rd, 1882.’ ” 


The Part also contains the objects, rules, and constitution of 


‘the Society, together with alist of members and associates, 


LIFH AFTER DHATH.* 


To the translator of this little book every English Spiritualist 
—in the higher‘and wider sense—into whose hands it may come 
will acknowledge an obligation second only to that which will 
be felt to the author himself by a larger circle of readers. 
Herr Wernekke has performed the unusual and most acceptable 
service of giving in a foreign language a clear and elegant 
version of a native work of great merit, yet of merit not 
sufficiently notorious to ensure the deserved rewards of such 
a labour. 

To some of the readers of this paper, Fechner will be 
remembered as an associate of Professor Zéllner in investiga- 
tions which brought down upon both an intolerant>clamour from 
their scientific colleagues and the Press. Though far from 
approbation of phenomenal Spiritualism, the venerable Pro. 
fessor of Physics at Leipzig University bravely and honestly 
authorised the publication of his testimony to the success of 
the experiments with Slade. But to English students of the 
higher scientific and philosophical literature of Germany his 
name is also familiar on account of the many interesting re- 
searches to which his long life and great abilities have been 
devoted. In the translator’s preface to the small volume before 
us will be found some reference to these works. 

In order to appreciate the place and importance of this 
treatise in Spiritualistic thought, we must advert to ideas and 
speculations already current among ourselves, and to their rela- 
tion to more developed, but to us very obscure, conceptions which 
are found in Eastern philosophy. Ina recent reviewt of Mr. 
Roden Noel’s ‘‘ Philosophy of Immortality,” and in a previous 
article in the Psychological Review, attention was called to the 
increasing prominence in the literature of Spiritualism of an 
opinion which is identical, as far as it goes, with the Buddhist 
doctrine of Karma. Karma is ‘*‘ doing,” which includes the whole 
psychological and objective activity of a lifetime. Divested 
of every non-essential element, the doctrine is that this activity 
constructs the personality, surviving also in all its external re- 
sults, which remain in indissoluble rapport with the agent. 
Without entering here upon the vexed question in Buddhism of 
the identity of the successive personalities constituted by 
Karma, we have only to bear in mind the essential principle 
that our “doing” and all its effects are not flung, as it were, 
into space, there to be dispersed and transformed beyond the 
possibility of future recognition and appropriation, but are and 
remain our own in a twofold sense and relation. For as, in the 
first place, tho very personalities representing us have been 
constructed by our past avtivity, our total energising, so, 
secondly, their whole condition or environment, material. 
physical, and otherwise, is determined by the outward effects of 
this activity, of whatever character they may be and wherever 
they may have been planted. The first incident of Karma, the 
self-formative power of habitual voluntary energy, is intelligible 
enough. The apprehension of it without any conscious recog- 
nition of or obligation to the Buddhist doctrine, marks an inde- 
pendent advance of Western thought. The continuity of state, 
that death leaves the individual just what his past life has made 
him, and that his future condition is determined by that and 
not by a Divine judgment, is a principle that is now -established 
in Spiritual opinion and literature, and is justly claimed as an 
important correction of traditional religious ideas. That is not, 
however, to say that we have adequately thought out and 
realised the tremendous import of this aspect of Karma, 
namely, that we are each of us building up from hour 
to hour an interior organism by the  substantialisation 
of our psychical activity. And as to the reaction 
secondly alleged in that doctrine, how effeots on the outer 
world of life and nature retain their personal and identifiable 
connection with the original agent through all their apparent 
mutations and combinations ; how they are and remain a part 
of his very self under all these disguises ; what is the law and 
what the process by which they will come back upon him— 
upon the futwre embodied or disembodied personality—as an 
environment and fate—upon all this we are most of us in the 
dark. Yet the comprehension of it, if true, will constitute by 
far the most important advance we shall have then made in 
spiritual or occult science. And though we have to look 
chiefly to the East for this instruction (and many will grate- 
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fully acknowledge the lucid expositions which are now coming 
thence to us through the columns of ‘“ Lieut,” *) we occasion- 
ally find welcome help nearer home. Such is the little book 
now before us, which by the mere force of clear intelligible 
statement, without metaphysics or abstruse argument, enlarges 
the conception of the reader, enabling him to survey the region 
immediately about him, to examine the meshes of its spiritual 
net-work, and to see how those meshes are being incessantly 
woven by himself and all others—Spirits and men—above and 
around him. According to this account, when we ‘‘ die,” we 
shall find ourselves in the world of our own creation, which may 
be the narrowest prison-house, or the widest expanse. We 
shall enjoy a conscious home in every heart that loves us, in 
every. life we have bettered, in every mind we have influenced. 
For our active faculties we shall have a basis and participation 
in every thought process, in every art process, in every move- 
ment into which we have at any time thrown ourselves, Thus 
wilt.our whole effective past be simultaneously present to us, 
and we shall come into the consciousness of all the good and 
evil we have done as a. veritable externalisation of ourselves. 
The rettibutive environment is no longer a mystery, for we 
Yecogtise in ita web of or own weaving, an organism of our 
own projecting. The past will not be a memory to us, but a 
surrounding fact, : 

Now, this is the important point, and unless we succeed 
in understanding this, we shall get no further. It will be well, 
therefore, to give some of the author's own words, though no 
extract can do justice to the connection of the thought. ‘‘ All 
our volitions and actions in this world are intended to produce 
aii organism which we shall perceive and use in the world to 
como as olrownnew self. All the mental influences, all the effects 
due to the actions of a person in his lifetime, which spread all 
over mankind and all over the earth, are, even at present, 
bound up together by a mysterious, invisible link, thus forming 
& person’s spiritual organs, worked out during his life, and com- 


bined into a spiritual body, an organism of continually active 


powers and effects, of which, though indissolubly fastened to his 
present existence, he has no consciousness at present. In the 
moment of death, however, when man has to part with those 
organs in which his power of acting lay, he will, all at once, 
become conscious of all the ideas and effects which, produced 
by his manifold actions in life, will continue living and working 
in this world, and will form, as an organic offspring of an 
individual stem, an organic individuality which only then 
becomes alive, self-conscious, self-active, ready to act through 
the human and natural world, of its own will and power.” 
This ovcult—soon to. become manifest—presence of the past is a 
truth not to be apprehended without effort ; we must think it 
for ourselves, not putting ourselves off through indolence or 
imbecility of imagination with any figurative sense, though there 
are many figures which may assist us to grasp the fact. Thus 
we may represent the finished product of our past as a picture 
which it has taken long to draw, but.in which every particular 
stroke is contained. And as our life has been idle or purposeful, 
so we shall see it hereafter—not itt s mere image of memory, but 
- in a cotitemporary expression of owrselves—either as an 
embattrassing, unprofitable daub, or a true work of spiritual art. 
Take this further assistance from our author. ‘¢ All things that 
had gone out of his mind in this life, man will then find 
again ; they only dropped from his mind, as they went to the 
“hereafter before him, where he finds them all gathered up 
for him, in a new and universal light, which saves him the 
trouble of collecting what he wants to associate, and dividing 
what he wants to separate. At a glance he will be able to 
survey all that is in him, his various ideas in their relations of 
agreement and contradiction, of connection and separation—not 
confined to one particular direction of his thoughts, but looking 
into every direction at once. There are instances of persons 
approaching such a state of inward illumination, even in this 
~ life, in cases of approaching death, as by drowning, or in 
somnambulism, or narcosis, and such like.” Just conceive it. 
Let any one, for instance,-who is engaged from’ day to day in 
hard brain work, imagine what it would be to be spared the pre- 
liminary labour of “arranging” his thoughts, of re-awakening 
his ideas, of disentangling them from illogical associations. We 
know the inestimable value in all mental labour of ‘a. good 
memory, atid the disadvantage of a defective one. What a 


philosopher's heaven will that be in which "ata glance he will 


be able to survey all that is in him.” The moral applications 
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are so obvious that they need not be indicated here, though 
Professor Fechner throws much striking light on this aspect also 
_ Buteven yet have we got the thought, so to speak, alive ? 
That which stands out before us as our present past is no merely. 
objective circumference, but our own living consciousness therein. 
If nothing more were meant than that we shall be hereafter able 
to trace and follow our former activity in all its effects, so as to 
recognise just what was derived from us into the world outside 
us, that would be quite consistent with a real severance, whicli 
should feave us in the position of gratified or remorseful specta- 
tors of what is no longer our own in any strictly possessory 
sense, and from which we may therefore turn away as from the 
finished or the irremediable, so far as we are concerned. It is 
our own literal survival and conscious working wheresoever we 
have once established an influence, the fact of an organic rela- 
tion thence resulting, that determines the range and circuit 
of our post-mortem life, binding it to other lives, and making all 
the energy of the past to be the diffused vitality of the present. 
Without that we get merely the principle of the survival of 
transmitted energy, that substitute for personal survival put 
forward by the Positivists, and notably of late years with great 
eloquence and fervour by Mr. Frederick Harrison. Or we get 
this plus a soul without vital connection therewith, and which, 
therefore, might very easily be dispensed with for all .the 
purposes of scientific thinking. That the insistance upon it 
should be regarded as indicative of a low form of egoism, and as 
the traditional ‘‘ Animism,” which it is the vice of all religions 
except that of Auguste Compte to perpetuate, is after all not 
very surprising. The representatives of a half truth are usually 
hostile to its unadjusted counterpart. But the Positivist half, 
the indestructibility of posthumous influence, the conservation 
of individual energy through all its transformations in succeeding 
minds, was indispensably needed. Barren by itself, with a 
sterility which no humanitarian fervour could warm into life, 
no sooner does it re-act upon and combine with the animistic 
conception than the whole truth is seen pregnant with infinite 
meanings, and yields the fullest satisfaction to every individual 
human being who can realise without dreading it. Add to the 
ideal continuation of a life through the whole range of its 
dispersed activity the conception of organic connection and 
the unity of self-consciousness, and we have a thought whose 
development may carry us far towards a solution of some 
of our most difficult and momentous problems. But we shall 
not really understand what is meant till we have learned to 
regard human intelligence, affections, and desires as sub- 
stantialised in their effects, these latter being no evanescent 
phenomena dependent on casual memory for their revival, 
but distant points, so to speak, projected from the individual as 
from a centre, and continually connected with this by the 
radiation of organic lines or nerves, marking, or rather 
signifying, the directions of what, by the use of a legitimate 
analogy, we call magnetic attraction. Now just as in our 
present physical body, consciousness is co-extensive with its 
circuit, and may be localised on the occurrence of any stimulant 


at its most remote extremity, so when released from this confine- 


ment we shall find ourselves provided with an organism whose 
extent and sensibility will be exactly measured by our past 
effectual activity, and individual consciousness will thus as 
surely hereafter find a basis ’and home in all the results of 
its present affectional and ideal life, as now in whatever of 
phvsical and mental constitution serves to give it expression and 
force. 

Wherever we have established a point of influence, there 
after death we can consciously dwell and act; nor in the most 
intricate blending of individual spheres is the circle of identity 
ever lost. This connection exists even now, but preoccupation 
at the centre of consciousness obscures our recognition of it, 
though on rare occasions it becomes phenomenally apparent, 
But in death we shall fully realise our moral organism, for then . 
the centre of consciousness will be just that construction of our 
past lives, considered centrally, which those distant effects are, 
considered circumferentially. The function of this life, how- 
ever, is to develop the body of the life hereafter, not to use it. 

It would be impossible to describe the interaction of lives, 
their sectional blending with the maintenance of total integrity, 
more intelligibly, or with a happier use of analogy and illustra- 
That we 
really may and must have parts of our lives in others, as they 
have theirs in ours, and that by no figure of speech but asa 
fact of consciousness, is a truth that throws a brilliant light over 
what otherwise seems most mystical in regard to spiritual ine 


‘rational intuition, we feel that the fabric of such a vision cannot 


‘real that which hag so many indicia of reality. 
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fluence. We learn that the law of intercourse and communion 
with our departed friends is one with the law which governs the 
great political, intellectual, and religious movements of the 
race. “‘The higher Spirits, living as they are, not in a single 
person, but each living and acting in more than one, are a 
spiritual link between those persons, uniting them all in the 
same belief, the same truth, the same moral or political ten- 
dency. All the persons having a certain spiritual interest 
between them, belong to the body of one Spirit, and_as co- 
ordinate members of it, work out the ideas which they have 
received from that Spirit. Sometimes one idea lives in a whole 
nation, a multitude of people are roused up to one great‘com- 
mon enterprise: here is a mighty Spirit coming over them all, 
penetrating them all The gradual formation and 
growth of States, the progress of science and art, of commerce 
and trade, the development of all these spheres into larger and 
larger bodies harmoniously organised, is the consequence of 
numberless Spirits living and moving among men, and growing 
together into more extended spiritual organisms.” And what 
is true of every minor and partial centre of influence is of course 
pre-eminently true of those mighty ideal-personal powers which 
tend to suffuse all humanity with a common life and purpose. 
‘¢The most striking instance of a great Spirit living and working 
on through posterity we find in Jesus Christ. You must not 
think it an idle phrase, that He liveth in those who believe 
in Him. Every true Christian carries Him within him, not in 
a symbolical manner, but in life and reality ; every one that 
thinks and acts according to His mind has part with Him ; for 
it is the Spirit of Christ that causes in him such thinking and 
acting.” 

This conception of spiritual solidarity has latterly become of 
paramount importance in the speculations of every school of 
thought which concernsitself at all with the ideal life of mankind. 
The intellect of the age is manifestly rallying to this as to a height 
from which all our problems must be overseen. Christianity 


gave us a personal representation of the Divine Humanity, but | 


we had apprehended it rather as an external figure whose indi- 
vidual perfection is to save us for ourselves, than as the living 
will and conscious purpose in us which will save us from our- 
selves. To correct this error we have but to recollect that the 
life of the Teacher is in his doctrine, and in us 850 far only as 
that is embraced. Nor shall we fall into sectarianism if we re- 


flect that the same truth has many modes and presentations, and ; 


that the great religious teachers of the world are probably 


themselves a community participating the essential unity of. 


their several systems, delivered to us only as we can receive 
them. To this reflection the author leads us, when he says, 


spiritual organisms ; and as the roots of all individual ideas are: 
in general ideas, and their’s again in more.general and universal: 
ideas, all the Spirits will in the end be united—in wonderful 
organisation with the greatest of Spirits, with God.” 

But that which will chiefly endear this book to the majority; 
‘of readers is the clear response of intelligence to the ceaseless’ 
‘importunity of the heart. This life in us of our seemingly lost: 
friends, their irremovably conscious presence in our conscious- : 
‘ness, the power of evocation inherent in love, nay, the fact: 
that mémory itself is at once the testimony and the effect of. 
their continual ‘action on us—these ideas emerge from the author’s; 
‘lucid treatment with a force and impressiveness which alinost' 
raise them above the rank of ingenious speculation into a region. 
of assurance and perception. For there are things which we! 
need only to understand to believe with a sense of truth seldom: 
‘attainable by the logical faculty. Doubtless, many assumptions. 
underlie all statements concerning the invisible world and the, 
‘spiritual nature of man; but when a field of intelligence be-. 
comes luminous, when we see movement, life, and connection in 
the thought, when we find in it. all the coherence of a possible 
experience, laws, processes, and relations comprehensible as in a 


be baseless, and that we may with the surest reason regard as 


It is interesting to compare the views put forward in this 
‘volume with very similar, in some respects almost identical 
ones, expressed by Mr. Roden Noel in his recently 
published ‘‘ Philosophy of Immortality.” For instance, 
‘the novel and striking thought that meniory results 
from the living presence in, and action on, our consciousness of 
the object remembered is common to both authors. And the 
jmportant principle that we live continuously, and shall hereafter 


find our life consciously, in all our productions and effluence 
(which, therefore, never cease to belong to us), is stated not less 
explicitly in the ‘‘ Philosophy of Immortality” than in “‘ Life after © 
Death.” But the latter has the advantage for most readers of 
being quite unmetaphysical in form and phraseology. The 
consciousness alleged is throughout a continuation of that we 
know, without distinction of ‘“‘ noumenal” and ‘‘ phenomenal,” 
and there is a grasp of the conception of organic inter-blending 
which results in a singularly clear, though brief exposition. The 
two books should stand together on the same shelf, for what is 
best in each will throw additional light on the other. 

Professor Fechner distinguishes three stages in the evolution 
of human life, with a fourth beyond, which may be called a 
Divine or universal life. Each stage is concerned with the de- 
velopment of organs for the next, and birth into one is the death 
of the preceding. ‘‘In the first stage the body develops itself 
from its germ, working out organs for the second ; in the second 
stage his mind develops itself from its germ, working out organs 


for the third ; in the third the Divine germ develops itself; 


which lies hidden in every human mind to direct him, 
through instinct, feeling, and believing, to the world beyond, 
which seems so dark at present, but shall be light as 
day hereafter.” As already seen, the third stage, that in 
which we enter at death, will be characterised by a much 
greater community of life, the individual, however, not being 
absorbed by any one or more of the groups or spheres, bit 
having his life partially in them in a far more real sense than in 
societies here. For they are the localities, so to speak, of his 
consciousness, its bodily cireumference. Not yet is there the 
perfect unity of all in harmonious relation and universal ‘order 3 
but this is the organic ideal to which the several groups are in*— 
cessantly tending, as here the individual to find his own place 
in the groups. Of re-embodiments, or successive personalities 
determined by the individual Karma on this earth, we hear 
nothing. Their Karma itself is the embodiment, or organic 
expression, of Spirits of the third stage. The segregation of 
individual consciousness by again concentrating it in a physical 
body would be a retrogression in the case of all but the un- 
developed, if we accept our author’s account. Nor does this 
take any notice of the distinctions of which we now hear so 
much, between the different constituents of our composite 
being. But the nature and conditions of our future conscious-— 
ness, of our present connection with the spiritual world, and 
especially of our communion, or rather community, with those 
Spirits who have had a true influence upon our lives or minds, 


| are so described that to understand is almost to be convinced. 


| And there is much more in this small volume which solicitude to 
‘In the same measure, therefore, as the higher Spirits com-, 


‘prehend the eternal ideas, they will grow together in larger: 


bring out what seemed most important—developed Western 
conception of Karma—has left no space for noticing. How 
strikingly different the idea pressnted of the life hereafter is 
from common conceptions of continual personality with 
memory of the past, every thoughtful reader of the bouk, if 
not of this review, will appreciate. It is often said, 
though, we think, very superficially, that memory is es- 
sential to identity. But there is another sort of memory, 
of which we have had as yet no actual experience, 
and which is such a revelation of total identity that 
the ego of any given moment is lost in it. Our transient, 
hour to hour personality may indeed seem drowned in a con- 
Sclousness so comprehensive. And the sense of it may be yet 
further diminished by the perception into which the author 
tells us we shall come for the first time, that much which now 
seems distinctly our own, and originated by ourselves, is in fact 
the part of other Spirits in us, their influence and suggestion. 
That is aSwedenborgian thought, as indeed is the whole con- 
ception of spiritual solidarity; but every ‘reader of Professor 
Fechner's book will gain from its pages a clearer apprehension ‘of 


the evolution of individual intelligence and life through cam- 
munity and intersection. 7 


THE COUNTESS OF CAITHNESS ON “THA PHRFECT WAY, 
To the Editor of “ Licut.” | 


Sir,>Can you tell me where the -books, viz.; ‘‘The New 
Man ” and ‘‘Morgenrithe,” (mentioned in the above communi- 
cation given in ‘“ Liaur ” of the 30th ult.) are to be procured ? 
Perhaps the writer of the comniunication or somé other of 
your readers will kindly give the desired information. 

Bath, October 9th, 1882. 


Miss Woop’s Orrer.—For the information of numerots 
inquirers, we think we are just.fied in stating that a Committee 
of the C.A.S. is in communication with Miss Wood, and there is 
yeisoh to hope that satisfactory arrangaments will shortly be 
completed. 


“Fox, and for a more extended period by 
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THH DIVINING ROD. 


We referred in last week’s ‘‘Liaur” to a report that the 


French Director of Fine Arts had incurred no little ridicule by 
‘allowing the Divining Rod to be used at St. Denis for the 


purpose of discovering the Cathedral funds said to have been 


‘secreted in 1793. The Times of the Gth inst. availed itself of 


this report as an opportunity for an amusing article upon the 


‘subject—evidently discrediting altogether the supposed powers 
‘either of the diviner or the rod. The result has been that tho 


editor has received communications from “ believers,” and has 
given insertion to the following :— 
TO THE EDITOR OF ‘‘THE TIMEs.”’ 
Sir,—Your article in The Times of to-day leads me to ad- 


dress a few lines.to you on this subject. 


It.is idle merely to affirm or deny, as many do, the existence 


of some unexplained force either in the diviner or the rod. The 


affirmation may be provable, the negative cannot be, and hence 


‘one fact is worth a thousand theories. 


"A great deal of sarcasm has been directed to the instrument 
used, a poor unoffending hazel twig, which will, when its 
action is understood, probably be found to be in its isolated 


-8tate.as innocent of any proclivity towards metals or mineral 


arg as a solitary piece of zinc is of affinity with the electric 

ui 

__ The experiments conducted for a long pened by Mr. Robert 
. W. I. Henwood, 

established the fact that all mineral veins are conductors of 


peer ade and that they are constantly traversed by that subtle 
_ flui 


It seems clear from the instance cited by you and from others 


that but few persons are sufficiently sensitive to use the divining 


rod effectively, the proportion being probably only one or two in 


‘aw hundred. 


_It has been proved that in the hands of such an one the hazel 
twig he carries bends downwards in a particular way on a lode 


. being crossed by him, and it remains to ask what is the only (as 


I contend) rational theory or explanation of the matter, assum- 
ing, a8 has been the case, that on opening the ground mineral 
has been discovered at the spot indicated. First, that the per- 
son is electrically more sensitive than most of his fellows. 
Next, that the mineral vein being positively electrified—that is, 
not only containing a larger portion of electricity than the sur- 
rounding atmosphere, but a much larger proportion than the un- 
channelled strata through which the lodes run, as proved by 
the experiments of Messrs. Fox and Henwood, the moment the 
diviner approaches this unseen but powerful current of electricity 
passing beneath him he becomes instantly, not only the prepared 


conductor of the fluid, but a thoroughly charged receiver, the 
overflow of which passes through his outstretched hands and the 


hazel twig, the stem of which concentrates the current by which 
the circuit is completed, and the fluid returns to its source. Is 
it to be wondered at that the tiny flexible twig should, under 
the influence of such a force, be deflected towards the earth? — 

I could, would your space allow, give an instance in proof of 
the theory advanced, to which, if it is rational, scepticism will 
have to give way before the light of demonstration, as in these 
days men refuse to disbelieve simply because they cannot, as 


- yet, fully explain all the arcana of nature.—I am, sir, your 
. obedient servant, 


. Gro. J. Gray. * 
St. Clement’s-house, Clement’s-lane, E.C., October 6th. 


TO THE EDITOR OF ‘* THE TIMES.” 


Sre,—In relation to the interesting article on the divining rod, 
which appeared in Zhe Times of the 6th inst., perhaps the 
following incident, which occurred within my own experience, 


' may be deemed pertinent. 


About 30 years ago I purchased a plot of land on a hill slope 


- two acres in extent whereon to erect a residence of considerable 


value. It formed part of an estate laid out for building pur- 
poses in asuburb to Newport, Monmouthshire. The absence of 
waterworks necessitated the holder of each plot who intended 
building thereon to sink a well for his water supply. Having 
chosen the site for my residence, the architect fixed upon the 
most convenient spot for the first requisite—the well. ee 

After the well-sinkers had reached a depth of olft. they 
decided, from the nature of the strata, &c., that it would be 
perfectly useless to proceed further with the sinking, as the 
ool for water in that direction would be sure to end jn 
ailure. 

A consultation of all the ‘‘ knowing ones” in the matter eae 
therefore held, with the result that, owing to the peculiar dip 


of the land and for various other reasons, ‘‘ they did not con-: 


sider there was the least possible chance of water being obtained 
on the plot of land anywhere.” In this dilemma the foreman 
of the masons, a native of Devon or Cornwall—I forget which— 
exclaimed, ‘* Why don’t you try the divining rod? In the part 
of country I come from no one would think of sinking a well 
without the guidance of the rod.” Although quite incredulous, 
I replied ‘that I should only be but too glad to have it tried if he 
knew any one who could use it. Upon which he said his little 
boy, 11 years old, possessed the power ih a femarkable 


‘ degree, and that if water was to be obtained on the plot he 
rr ; — , ge Se * ‘ 


-| would pledge his character that his boy would find it. The lad, 


an honest, innocent, and nice-looking little fellow, being sent 
for and informed what was required of him, immediately re- 

aired to a neighbouring hedge, and returned with a rod of 
bleckthorn or hazel—I think the former—about 2ft. 3in. in 
length, and of the thickness of telegraph wire. Then placing the 
ends of the rod between the thumb and forefinger of each hand, 
bending it slightly and holding it before himat ashort distancefrom 
the ground, he started on his expedition, I and others following 
him and watching every movement closely. After going up and 
down, crossing and re-crossing the ground several times, but 
never on the same lines, the lad stopped, and, to our great sur- 


| prise, wo saw the rod exhibit signs of motion, the fingers and 


thumbs being perfectly motionless. The motion or trembling 
of the rod increasing, it slowly began to revolve, then at an 
accelerated pace, fairly twisting itself to such an extent that 
the lad, although he tried his best to retain it, was obliged to let 
it go, and it flew to some distance. The experiment being thus 
far successful, coupled with the respectability of the parents, 
members of areligious body, the lad’s transparent innocence, 
and the father’s positive assurance that the operation might be 
immediately commenced with the certainty of success, the next 
day saw the well-sinkers in full swing on the spot indicated, and 
on reaching the depth of 48ft. they had the gratification of 
striking on astrong spring of pure and beautiful water coming in 
so fast as to cause them to make a hurried exit, and in a few hours 
the well contained adepth of 10ft. of water, rising since occasion- 
ally to 15ft., and so it now continues. The father stated that. 
when he was a boy he possessed the same power, but entirely 
lost it at 16 years of age. I send you this incident for what 
it may be worth. To myself personally its results were most 
important, as it changed the position of my: residence and 
secured mo an exhaustless supply of beautiful water. I was 
then, and I am now, fully convinced of the total absence of any 
deceit or collusion and of the full integrity of the whole transac- 
tion; no fee or reward being asked for or expected, and I 
therefore cannot avoid entertaining the opinion that there must 
be ‘‘gsomething in it,” that something being dependent upon 
some peculiar magnetic or other.condition of the human agent 
employed, and it may yet form one of the grand discoveries of 
this or some future age.—I remain yours faithfully, 
KE. VAuGHAN JENKINS. 
3, Royal Well-terrace, Cheltenham, Oct. 7. 


A REPLY. 
By George Barlow, 


Nay, not to a crowd of dead are our live hearts indebted ! 

Weatand not thus enleashed and bound and meshed and netted 
By spirit-hosts. We stand 

Each soul of us alone, and therein lies our glory ; 

Each brave foot may surmount new Alpine summits hoary, 
Yet pay no fee to a guide for helping hand. 


Yes: the great dead were great. But are the high summits 
smaller | 
For us? Were the black pines upon the hill-sides taller 
When other steps than ours | 
Trod ‘mid their stems and cones, the austere mountaihs 
climbing ? | 
Do lesser gods to-day give ear unto our rhyming ? 
Have past hands gathered all the stars’ gold flowers 7 


Nay ! if I ever met my grey sea’s bridal glances 
And knew that at my back surged tasselled spirit-lances, 
A host of following spies, 
I should feel traitor indeed ! Not to my bridal-chamber 
Shall any, even the highest, of human spirits clamber, 
To meet, with me, my flushed Song’s passionate eyes. 
‘< Inspired !” Yes, by the sea and by the deep love panting 
Within our own deep souls, and by the green leaves chanting 
Their summer song to each ; 
By all the strange wild surge of ceaseless song that ranges 
Throughout our souls, and rings therein its tidal changes ; 
But never by a dead man’s halting speech. 


O spirits who would seek for ever to be clinging 
To dead pale hands, and who would blend your love and 
sin 
With others’ love and song, 
Ye never have felt the joy of standing, grave and lonely, 
Where human voices fail, and the high stars sing only. 
The great thoughts rise not ’mid a jostling throng. 


Not looking right or left, but only ot the glances 
Of Song my bride, my step through joy and pain 
1ere dead men sang, to-day 
Tsing. But not by these am I to-day inspired, 
But by the universe this morn as freshly attired, 
As if I sang on the first, first of May. - 


advances ; 


Tue DALSTON ASSOCIATION’S SOIREE. —The Dalston Association 
will hold a soirée in their rooms, 53, Sigdon-road, Dalston, E., 
on Tuesday evetiing, the 24th inst. The proceedings will com- 
prise a tea, concert, and carpet dance; and the tickets, now 
ready, are one shilling each. Tee will be served at 6 p.m., concert 
7.30 till 9.30. SO 
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PHYSICAL PHENOMENA IN PARIS. 


Writing mediumship has been most attended to in Paris, but 


there has been, of late years, a tendency to study physical 
phenomena. The following account is taken from the current 
number of the Revue Spirite :—~ 
‘*A séance of seventeen persons was held, August 10th, at 
20, Rue Lamartine, ‘with Madame Babelin as medium. The 
medium’s hands were intricately bound, and as intricately 
secured to the chair, the ends of the cord being taken by one 
of the circle, which formed itself around the table, the medium 
-sitting near it. On the table were two musical boxes, three 
fans, a hand-bell, a child’s whistle, a toy barking-dog, and a box 
of lozenges. On taking seats, the candle was extinguished, 
the circle interlinked little fingers and sang. After a little, 
there were various manifestations, more than cne always occurring 
at the same time ; detonations in, on, or under the table; over- 
head were heard, moving hither and thither, the musical boxes, 
the bell, whistle, and barking toy, allin rhythm; the air was 
kept in motion by the fans, which were also rubbed against our 
heads ; our faces, shoulders, and hands were patted with soft 
warm hands. The room was very warm. I was in a great per- 
spiration, and wished I could wipemy forehead without break- 
ing the chain ; my thought must have been perceived, for my 
handkerchief was drawn from my knee, my forehead and face 
were wiped with it, and the handkerchief was replaced. 
All were puffing with the August heat, in a room with so 
many shut up in it, but we were cuoled by frequent breezes, and 
more than once with a shower of some delicate perfume. We 
were further refreshed by some sweetmeats, not the 
lozenges which were placed on the table: each of us felt fingers 
dexterously slip a lozenge between the lips. Then fresh flowers 
fell upon the table, a rose was deftly put between my fingers. 
We saw numerous luminous points moving eccentrically about, 
disappear and re-appear, coalesce and then separate. Between 
my neighbour and myself one paused and developed into a face 
which my neighbour recognised as her mother’s ; others in the 
circle had a similar manifestation; the heads were draped, some 
in colours, somein white. Some of the luminous points de- 
veloped into hands. 


_ “Tt wasI who held the ends of the cord binding the medium; 


three times I felt a hand gently open my fingers, lift the cord 
ends, re-place them immediately and close my fingers upon 
them again. In one of the pockets of my trousers was a purse 
and some two sous pieces, and in my coat pocket was a fresh 
pocket handkerchief ; at the close of the séance the sous pieces 
and the handkerchief had changed pockets quite imperceptibly 
to myself. 

‘¢ When the candle was lighted the tiedium, unchanged in her 
position and her ligatures, was found to be entranced. We were 
told through her to restore the darkness and the ligatures would 
be undone. We did so, and in less than a minute the medium 
asked for ‘light,’ and there sat withthe cord at her feet, all 
the score and more of knots loosened ! 

‘* There are many who will shrug their shoulders at this 
narrative of strange facts; but let them remember that in the 
presence of new facts the wise inquire while the foolish only 
deny possibility. Others will attribute all such phenomena to the 
devil. It is hardly logical to charge the devil with letting light 
into what they call the diabolical darkness of materialists and 
atheists,” 

This report. is signed ‘‘Duparc,” and is verified by the 
signatures of the rest of thoso present, some artists, some 
physicians, 
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down the hill I spoke to him many times. 


man, where are you going to? if you are going to Rugeley I will 
bear you company.” But he did not answer, and never turned 


A MINER'S ,BXPHRIENOE. 


Being much struck with the naiveté and appearance of good 
faith in the following narratives, which wassent me by a friend, 
I applied to the Rev. J. H. Plant, the curate of Brereton, near 
Rugeley, in Staffordshire, who had taken them down from the 
mouth of the original witness, for the purpose of learning what 
I could of the character of the man, and the circumstances 
under which his experiences came to the knowledge of Mr. 
Plant. From the latter I have the following obliging reply :-— 

‘‘ As concerns the character of Arthur Haycock, I believe 
him to be one of the most blameless men in the parish. He is 
@ miner, and has been such all his life. For many years he was 
a Primitive Methodist, but of late he has come back to the old 
Church, and is a regular communicant and Sunday-school 
teacher, and one of my bost friends, and most regular attend- 
ants at the Bible-class. He has had many troubles and diffi- 
culties in the last few years, and has suffered acutely from 
sciatica, yet I always found him the same quiet, patient 
fellow. 

‘The manner in which I heard of the ghost story was as 
follows :—I had a smiall party of teachers in my rooms to supper. 
After supper was ended, we drew round the fire for a talk. 
During the conversation which ensued I got down a book called 
the ‘Playbook of Metals,’ by Professor Pepper, in which I 
happened to turn to a picture entitled ‘The Gnome Supposed 
to Haunt the German Mines,’ which represented a frightful- 
looking creature standing on one leg, and glaring at some 
terrified miners. ‘Did you ever see anything of this kind?’ 
I asked, in joke; but I saw immediately by the man’s face 
and his answer that he did not care to joke upon such a subject, 
so I asked him to tell us what he had seen, and he accordingly 
told us the story, much as it is written down. The other story 
about the flaming hedge he told us later in the evening. That 
the man believed every word of the story he told us I do not 
for a moment doubt. He told the other story with a vividness 
that was very striking for a man of his station, and on repeating 
it for transcription kept very much to the same account. I say 


. 


very much, as he seemed rather confused as to the place where 
he lost his hat.” ; 


_ H. WeEpewoop. 
Apparition of the Drowned Man. 


I, Arthur Haycock, miner, in the parish of Brereton, Rugeley, 
was coming down from Armitage, at about 11 p.m., one 


Sunday night in the winter of 1855. I had been visiting my 


intended wife. On my way home I had to oross a hill through 
which the canal passes by a tunnel. It was a very clear mioon- 
light night, so that I could read anything. I had reached the 
top of the hill over the mouth of the tunnel, and was 
walking slowly along thinking of nothing particular, when 
suddenly a man appeared before me, about six feet high, as near 


as I could guess. I don’t know where he came from or how he 
came. He came all of a sudden. I spoke to him and asked him 
where he was going, but he gave me no answer. I thought he was 


dumb and deaf with having no answer. As I walked with him 
I says, ‘‘ My good 


his head at nothing. So I thought that he was going to do me 
some harm. I began to walk sharp to go by him. He was on 
the left-hand side and me on the right, and I could gain no 
ground. Then I determined to overrun him, and gave a fret 
to one side, that he could not lay hold of me. And then I 
started to run as fast as I knew how. My hat flew off, but I 
did not stop to pick it up. It was a brown felt hat, and I 
never saw it again. I turned my head to see if I had got by 
him, and I saw him walking alongside of me and never turning 
his head. Then I thought, I have done no one no harm, and 
why should I be frightened ? I thought it was a ghost and I began 
to walk, and take dimensions of his clothes. I saw that he had 
a black cloth jacket with velvet collar, pair of plaided trousers, 
black and blue plaid, and Wellington topboots, just to the knee, 
I could see the the tops underneath his trousers, He had on a 
silk fur hat, and a plaided silk tie, red, brown,'and blue. His 
waistcoat, think, was buff,anda white turned down collar, and white 
shirt. He was walking a fair pace with his hands down straight, 
and looked straight before him. I walked watching him to the 
bottom of the hill, just opposite the wicket gate leading on to 
the towing-path. I-kept my eyes on him, and when he got 
there he opened the gate, and the instant he opened the gate 


he disappeared. The water began to dance in the canal as 


though some one had thrown a quantity of stones in. It fairly 
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boiled again, and then rose up, just the same as a waterfall, into: 


the boughs of the trees which hung over the canal, and then | 


came pouring down. I could not stir or speak. My hairs 
felt like sticks on my head\(I put my hand to the top of my 
head), and then I ran with all the speed I could run all the way 
home. It was about a mile and a-half. I fell down at the door 
breathless. Mother opened the door when I fell against it ; she 
was sitting up forme. Father and the rest was in bed. She 
called, ‘Father, get up, Arthur is in a fit,” for I was so breathless 
I could not speak. She set me down on the screen and says, 
‘* What's the matter with you?” I could not tell her for five 
minutes I should: think, then I began to tell her what had 
happened. My father said it was the Old Lad, ‘“‘I hope he 
shook thee for coming home so late, lad.” I went to bed, and to 
work about five o’clock next niorning. I told my mates in the 
pit about it; they seemed to laugh about it. I came home at 
mid-day, and when I got home some one told me that a man 
-had been found drowned in the tunnel. It was Mr. Spode’s 
servant man. I heard that his dress was as nigh as they cane 
tell me to that which I saw in the vision. 


Story of the Flaming Hedge. 

“My wife and I were walking together near Langden-on-the- 
_ Hill, or Brereton Hill, between nine and ten at night in the year 
1858. We had been visiting my wife’s father. We had left 
him only about five minutes. It was a very dark night, and we 
were walking arm-in-arm, when a sudden crash came and we 
were surrounded with a perfect furnace of fire. We did not feel 
the heat, but we heard the fire bursting and crackling all round. 
My wife wanted to turn back home, but I would not let her do 
80. The fire roared and blazed for several minutes. As far as 
we could see there was nothing but a bright, roaring flame on all 
_ sides. Suddenly it stopped, and with a crash, as if all the earth 
was being torn up, it disappeared. It seemed to float away and 
leave us in the dark. I went to the hedge, and found that it 
__ Was not even singed. My wife went up purposely next day,and 
found the hedge-bank quite unharmed, and not different from the 
rest of the place in any way. 

ARTHUR Haycock: 


VISION AT THH MOMENT OF DHATH. 


A nursemaid in my family, for whom we had a great regard, 
_ Settled in Staffordshire and lost her husband, a very religious 
nian, in 1875, About a year afterwards her daughter, Harriet, 
then about eight years old, had a violent attack of rheumatic 
fever which leftb behind a heart disease from which the girl 
_ never recovered. In the middle of the first illness when they 
_ were looking to her death as near at hand, she said one morning, 
“Mother, my father has been, and Iam not going yet.” She 
‘Was quite sensible at the time. Her last illness was about four 
years after that. It lasted for three months, during which she 
~ never lay down, but sat propped up by pillows. A little before 
_ ten on the night in which she died, a neighbour came in and 
_ asked her how she was. She'said she was very ill, and he said, 
‘You must look to Jesus, Hetty ; He is the only one that can 
_ help you now, and you will soon be with Him.” She raised 
' herself up, and said, ‘‘Yes, I believe I am going now,” and put 
her head on her hands. She remained in this position for a 
souple of minutes, then looked round with a beautiful smile 
on her face and said, with a very pleasant voice, ‘* Well, 
father! Oh, father, is it you? Well, this is a beautiful 
place. Oh! look there,” pointing with her finger, ‘‘it is 
beautiful. © Why, this is Heaven!” Then she seemed 
to enter. into conversation with her father, telling him 
how kind people had been to them since he left them, 

and all about the different members of the family, answering 
*¢ Yes, father,” aud '* No, father,” to questions that he seemed 
to put to her. After this she was quiet for a minute or two and 
then said, in a clear voice, ‘I’m coming, father!” and looking 
round. she bade good-bye to all that were in the room with her, 
and died about a quarter past ten. 


I had the foregoing separately from the mother and a sister | 


Who were both present at her death, and between whose accoitnts 
there Was io material difference. 

There niay of course have beén no objective reality in either 
Vision, but it is remarkable that the assuraridé supposed to have 
been given by the father in the former one jioved cot'rect, atid 
it is very unlike a child of eight years old in serious illness to be 
speculating on her chances of recovery. 

H. Wepawoop. 


“THH (MOST) PHRFHOT WAY.” 


The authors of ‘“‘The Perfect Way” and the Countess of 
‘Caithness, by their letters in ‘‘ Licur” seem to imply that I 
worship only the historic Christ, and that in the orthodox or 
exoteric form, and that I am ignorant of the doctrine of the 
Christ as signifying the Divine Spirit in the soul of man, who 
is made in the image of God. 

It is strange that this mistake should be made because the 
essential teaching of my ‘‘ Theosophy and the Higher Life ” is to 
shew how the Christ in man is scientifically the method of 
man's salvation, soul and body; and the teachings of that book 
are well-known to one at least of the authors of ‘‘The Perfect 
Way,” for she was pleased to say to me that ‘‘ my views were. 
in many respects identical with her own, even to the construc- 
tion of the sentences as revealed to herself.” 

When, therefore, they say that ‘‘if I fail to perceive the 
divinity of all their.utterances, no avenue exists through which 
Divine Truth can reach me,” and that ‘“‘I must beware lest 
haply by rejecting the teachings of ‘The Perfect Way’ I may 
be found to be fighting against God,” they remind me of the 
damnatory clause of the Athanasian Creed, which denounces 
everlasting perdition on all those who do not so believe. 

But, as I have said on a former occasion, I wish by all means 
to avoid any discussion which may lead to controversy, and will 
only add that with the authors of ‘‘The Perfect Way, and with the 
Countess of Caithness, Iam at one as to the doctrine of the 
Christos ; although I may differ from them in my method of 
viewing that doctrine ; for while they would seem to teach that 
the Christ in us may be found by all by reason of a pure life, 
I would rather believe that the Christ as ‘‘ the Light of every 
man coming into the world” is as a light in a dark lantern, 
and that this lantern can scarcely be opened except through a 
power higher than my own, and therefore my cry is: ‘‘ Lead me 
to the rock which is higher than I.” 

Believing, therefore, most profoundly in the doctrine of Salva- 
tion by the fact of the Christ in us ; I, none the less, but all the 
more, love and worship, ‘‘ the historic Jesus, the Christ,” as not 
only the highest manifestation of God ever given to this planet, 
but as the highest manifestation of God in man which my mind 
can conceive, and therefore, for me all-sufficient. Moreover, I feel 
this, that the abstract doctrine of the Christ is insufficient for 
human nature, and that the Christ in the person of Jesus, who 
took flesh and dwelt among us, and ‘‘ became in all things 
tempted like as we are,” is as a living being, still my Elder 
Brother, and ever able and willing to help all those who ¢all on 
His iiame in sincerity and faith—while by the mystery of His 
holy Incarnation, by His Baptism, by His life and by His death, 
by His Transfiguration and by His agony ahd His bloody 
sweat, and by His Resurrection and Ascension, He is to me the 
be all and the end all. 

I feel also this, that to ignore or be indifferent to 
the -historic Christ is as if anyone who owed not only his 
spiritual knowledge, but his life and estate, to an earthly 
father, should, on the death of that father, ignore all that is due 
of human love and reverence, and remember only the doctrines 
which he taught. 

Some have said that the Christianity in which I believe is 
not the Christianity of the Gospel, but I maintain that it is so, 
and as this is often questioned, I will ask permission to give what 
I conceive to be the doctrine of Jesus and the doctrine of the 
Christ, as revealed by the Christ Himself, and, as much as 
possible, in His own words. 

T tind that Jesus was from His Mother’s womb, “‘ born of the 
Holy Spirit, ” and thus as the manifestation of the Logos or 
Word in Christ, ‘‘ contained all the treasures of wisdom and 
knowledge.”’ 

At His Baptism He was declared by an audible, external 
voice to be “‘The well-beloved Bon of God,” and thus, as 
Spinosa says, ‘‘God is the Sub-staiis of all things, but He has 
manifested Himself most in mah, biit most of all in Jesus 
Christ.” 

I also believe that ‘‘never man spake as this man,” and if 
so, then, when He says; “‘ Tam the way and the truth and the life,” 
I believe this, and I understand and see that it is so, and there- 
fore, neither the teachings of Buddhism nor of any modern 
writers believing themselves to be infallibly inspired can teach 
tie such wisdom as I find when I go to this Jesus the Christ 
direct. 

This Jesus being tempted by ‘the Evil One" to use His 
spiritual and miraculous powers for self-glorification and 
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‘ 


' forth the glory of ‘‘the Son of Man which is in Heaven, 


60 0 | LIGHT. 
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aggrandisement, at once resisted all such solicitation, ‘‘ His 


Kingdom not being of this world”; but He used these powers in 


“preaching the Gospel,” or “ good news of the coming of the 
Kingdom of Heaven to man,” saying, “the Kingdom of 
Heaven is within you”; and in conferring this Gospel, not 
as words, but as the grand fact, on all those who believed 
and came to Him, on all who were possessed of devils or 
diseased, or blind, or dead through sins, and on some dead 


‘in the body, and thus not only ‘“‘ never man spake as this 


man,” out never man wrought as this man. 

In His Sermon on the Mount He preached a perfect epitome of 
the laws of religion and morality, and declared that to love 
God with all the heart, and soul, and mind, was the whole of 
religion, and to love your neighbour as yourself was the whole 


-of morality, for on these two precepts ‘‘ hang all the law and the 


prophets.” 
' In detail, He taught that these two laws implied holiness, 


‘reverence, humility, prayer, self-sacrifice, purity, truth, and 


love. 
Holiness, because ‘‘ The awe of God is the beginning of 
wisdom,” and ‘‘ Without holiness no man can see the Lord.” 
- Reverence and Humility, for ‘‘ Blessed are the lowly in spirit 
for their's is the Kingdom of Heaven,” and ‘‘ Except ye become 


(simple) as little children ye cannot enter the Kingdom of 
’ Heaven.” 


Prayer, for ‘‘ Blessed are they who hunger and thirst after 


_ tighteousness, for they shall be filled,” and ‘‘ If ye ask anything 


in My iidime (truly) ye shall have it.” ‘‘ Ask therefore, and ye 
shall receive, seek and ye shall find, knock and it shall be opened 


. Unto you,” for ‘the fervent prayer of the righteous man 


availeth much.” 
Purity, for we believe that ‘* Man was made in the image of 


| God,” and that ‘‘ the Kingdom of Heaven is (hidden) within us,” 


and that ‘‘our bodies are the temple of the Holy Spirit.” 
Therefore those who thus believe must “‘set their houses in 
order,” and ‘‘purify themselves as Christ was pure,” ‘‘ for 
nothing impure can enter the Kingdom of Heaven,” and 


_ Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shallsee God.” And 
as Naaman the leper only when he believed and obeyed the 


prophet ‘‘ had his flesh restored as that‘of a little child,” so we, 
‘* except we become as little children (in purity, simplicity, and 


- faith), cannot be born or regenerated of that Spirit whereby 


we enter the Kingdom of Heaven.” | 
Self-sacrifice, for as ‘‘ Love to God and man is eternal life,” 


- go self-love or selfishness is Antichrist, for it is hatred of a God 
- of Love, and is thus the essence of all sin, and ‘‘ Its wages is 


death.” Therefore, ‘‘Enter in at the narrow gate” of self- 


. Bacrifice, and thus ‘‘ take up the Cross daily, and follow Jesus 


the Christ,” as He said and lived and wrought, and as He did 
when ‘‘He set His face steadfastly to go to Jerusalem,” to 
Calvary, and to death. 

Love, for ‘‘ Love is the fulfilling of the law,” therefore love 


all men and women as the children of one Father, for ‘‘ Blessed 
- are the merciful and the peacemakers, for they shall obtain 
- mercy, and shall be called the sons of God,” and ‘‘ As ye mete it 


to others it shall be measured to you again ;” therefore “ Judge 
not that ye be not judged,” ‘‘ Forgive and ye shall be forgiven,” 


.' © Resent not injuries, and when reviled revile not again, but 
. love your enemies and pray for those who despitefully use you. 
‘and persecute you.” 


Truth, for ‘* The truth shall make you free,” for ‘‘ Not those 


7 who say, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the Kingdom of Heaven, 


but he who doeth the will of the Father in Heaven,” and ‘‘ If 


- your eye be single your whole body shall be full of light. - 


Finally, as Jesus as the Christ when He was transfigured oh 
the mountain, when Moses and Elias were visibly present with 
Him, and when He shone with effulgence, thtis manifested 
99 80 
those saints who in ecstatic prayer rose from the carth, and also 
became, like the Christ, effulgent, wore thus with and in the 
Lord, and thus shewed forth the glory of the sons and daughters 
of men ‘‘as new creatures in Christ.” 

If so, may not some of those in our day who strive to live the 
life of Christ hope at least for some increase of health and 


. strength and comeliness s for some increase of clearness of mind ; 
- perhaps for some gifts of healing and prophecy, and surely 
- for some inérease of that ‘‘ charity which believeth and hopeth 


all things” ? G.W., M.D: - 
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A great soul will be strong to live, as well as strong to think. 


MISS WOOD AT PHTBRBOROUGH. 
To the Editor of ‘* Liaur.” 
Sir,—I have read carefully the many letters which have 


appeared in your own and other papers, and am glad to observe 


that the conviction is fast gaining ground that “‘ dark séances” 
must be done away with. My greatest surprise is that such 
opportunities for deception have been so long allowed amongst 
intelligent, thoughtful people. 

TI am sorry to notice that many writers appear more concerned 
about the harm the exposure will do to the cause than they do 
about the facts of the case. Ican only account for that by 
assuming that such persons have been many times deceived them- 
selves. Many staunch Spiritualists were present at the Stamford 
circle, including Mr. and Mrs. Catling, from Peterborough, and 
nothing short of the exposure at. Peterborough would have con- 
vinced them that what was seen was Miss Wood draped in muslin. 
Ifirmly believe that if lcouldsimply relate what occurred during the 
night to such persons in the presence of Miss Wood, they could 
no longer excuse her. One incident I might now ask Miss 
Wood to explain. At three o’clock in the morning she threw 
herself off the couch. I then scolded her for her stupidity, told 
her it was impossible to convince me that she was entranced, 
and asked her why she did not act in a more sensible manner. 
I then said, in a stern manner, ‘‘ Get up and act properly.” She 
then got up, opened her eyes, and began to ask where the 
people were. At that moment Mrs. Catling came down. She 
at once fell back on the couch again, and feigned unconscious- 
ness until five o’clock. One point raised by several, especially 
by Mr. Williams, at Hackney, ought to be put right. He says, 
‘* What an insane imagination to assume that you will catch 
something else, when it is admitted that the form is built up 
from the medium.” What then means the request by Mias 
Wood that a test should be applied? Is not the tying arid‘ 
sealing for the very purpose of convincing the sitters that the 
medium does not leave the chair? Now, when I took hold of 
Miss Wood, I made for the chair, and sat in it myself, holding 
her in my arms. In conclusion, may I say that the catse is 
nothing to me apart from what is right ?—Yours faithfully, 

October 8th. CHARLES CADE. 


Lo the Editor of ‘‘ Licur,” 
Sir,—Allow me to corroborate the justice of the views put 


forward by Mr. Alfred R. Wallace by mentioning a circumstance 
within my own knowledge. 


On the occasion of a private séance at my house, when the 
eldet Mrs. Corner and a few other friends were present, we took 
the opportunity of questioning the Spirit, the conditions being 
particularly sympathetic, and the medium quite at her ease. 

The room was in darkness, and my daughter was lying on a 
sofa. The voice that answered was quite unlike hers, and was 
tle sweet, sad voice of the Spirit whom so many saw as 
** Florence.” 

‘* Who are you, Florence?” asked one of us; ‘‘do tell us, 
please.” | 

‘*T am Rosy’s (the medium's) Spirit, andam standing almost 
by her side. If you were to touch her, I should have instanfly 
to re-enter her body, which I have now left, and the shock would 
do hera great injury. There is a chain that connects us, at 


preseiit, but at death that chain will be dissevered.” 


| Freprrica SHowsrs, 
Worthing, October 7thh ——— 


To the Editor of ‘‘ Ligut.” 


Sir,—Your last week’s leader suggests that you desire no 
further letters on this subject; but as Mr. Catling and Mr. 
Rouse have addressed me through you, may I ask permission 
fot this reply to both ? - 

In the first place I will vindicate no medium knowingly, 
who is dishonest, but when I know that Miss Wood is never in 
& vuliscious state during her séances, then I think she requires 
ptotection from those who have had large experience, like myself 
and Mr. T. P. Barkas, of Newcastle. 

To Mr. Catling and Mr. Rouse I meant no insult, but 
merely to shew that they manifested a great want of experience 
in the management of sdances—first, by not stripping and 
examining the medium by lady friends, and next by not insisting 
that all hands should be joined, and that the conditions should 
not be broken. Whatever drapery was found afterwards, if i¢ 
existed, would, if she had been properly searched, have been 
found before the séance. . 7 

Mr. Rouse and Mr. Catling do not read my views aright, 
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‘I said that if Miss Wood’s offer was Not accepted, THEN I meant. 
to say she ought not to be allowel to be further slandered by. 

inexperienced writers. 
As to drapery found, I know full well it is often brought’ 


‘Into cabinets by the Spirits and utilised as wanted, but when, 


there is no time to make it dissolve it remains, and they place 
it anywhere; but if they make drapery it usually vanishes 
instantly, or before the séance finally closes. 

If Miss Wood gives a satisfactory séance to any committee, 


that must not be to her credit beyond that night, for she might. 


trade upon that for ever; but do give her what she asks, 


‘fair play,” and take into ‘account that she is always un-. 
conscious, and in the hands of controls spiritual ; therefore not: 


‘answerable. 


all she knows in a candid spirit. 
Inow leave both to read Mr. T. P. Barkas’s letter in yours 
‘of the 7th, and most emphatically condemn the man who dared 


to break conditions, and caused me to saddle that act 


upon Mr. Catling as an accomplice, but who is,I find, entirely 
innocent.—Very truly yours, CHas. BLACKBURN. 
Markwell’s Hotel, Brighton, 
9th October, 1882. : 


-  P.S.—If mediums allowed one sitter in the cabinet it would 
‘allay all suspicion. 


| Lo the Editor of ‘‘ Liaut.” 

Stmr,—For myself and in the name of several earnest investi- 
‘gators of Spiritualism on the Continent, I beg you to allow me a 
few brief remarks in connection with the Peterborough affair. 

‘We approve the ideas developed in your circular, and appre- 
ciate your line of conduct highly. Yes, all our efforts should be 
‘set to work to make cheating by mediums impossible. Too long 
the earnest student has suffered through the disgusting crimes of 
some. who, ‘without heart and without any moral sentiment, 
play with what mankind holds as the most sacred and holy. 
_ The same sad spectacle repeatedly offered by some so-called 
Spiritualists has offered itself to the impartial observer once 
wgain. 

_ The most positive and clear proofs of cheating are met by 
‘pbuse and throwing of mud. 

‘‘'The medium was unconscious.” Ah! (and now I speak 
about former exposures) but who brought the muslin, the 
phosphorus oil, the false beards sometimes taken from the 
‘mediums? Were they bought and brought to the séances in an 
unconscious state? Only a person interested in the cheating 
‘could pretend it. | 

We have even examples of the scolding and abusing of 
“honest exposers. Yes, some went so far as to suppose that 

_.they brought the paraphernalia to the séances and at the given 
moment acted as if they found them on the persons of the 
media. All this to defend the‘‘ poor victims”! Such 
defenders should be let alone by all investigators who possess 

still a grain of self-respect. To excuse one cheat, they accuse 
‘ten innocent men. Others come into the debate with glowing 
‘reports of marvels witnessed on other occasions through 
the same mediums. Such, I should think, want the first 
‘notions of logic. True mediumship, and cheating occasionally, 
"are quite common in the same person. And what, for Heaven’s 
Bake, do good séances on different occasions prove against a 
‘clear proof of cheating illustrated by the discovery of the 
‘ muslins, beards, &c.? Such poor defence had better be aban- 
doned altogether. If the marvels published had been ten times 
as ‘strong, and ten times better stated, they would remain as a 
perfect non valeur in the case of cheating on a different occasion. 
‘This should always be kept in mind by impartial ubservers. 
' ‘We should strongly recommend editors of papers in our 
ranks who only seek truth—and such there are, happily—to sift 
arefully in the future all reports of extraordinary marvels 
in materialisation. A co-worker justly remarks that there are 
agood many ‘‘crazy enthusiasts” among Spiritualists. <A 
handkerchief thrown on tho floor becomes a growingform. The 
medium with a bundle of rags hanging from his extended arm, 

' is meditim and form seen together. A medium creeping along 
on his knees is 4 lovely Spirit-child. Some yards of dirty 
muslin draggetl slowly into the cabinet are converted into the 


_ marvelof the melting of the Spirit inthe light. A light by which 


' it ‘is impossible to distinguish a neighbour's face is magnified 
‘into a brilliant illumination, &e., &., & Away with such 

- fonsensical exaggeration in the future. 

As for ourselves personally, it may be, and probably it is the 


case, that in the course of our investigation we. have been 
repeatedly cheated; that muslin, masks, beards, phosphorus 
‘| oil, speaking in an altered voice, &., were presented to us as 
Spirit, manifestations ; and an impartial reflection and com; 
parison of facts lead us to the conviction that it may have been 
so many and many times at the hundreds of séances we have 
witnessed in our study of twenty-five years. We confess this 
‘| honestly, and have altered our opinions accordingly. But on 
the other hand there remains more than enough in our personal 
experience, and still more in the works on the subject by 
eminent scientists, to make us stand firm in -the conviction 
that communion with the unseen world in different psychical 
and physical forms is @ fact. But this fact is so important and 


‘| of such tremendous interest for mankind that the study should 
As toa month's continuous trials that is ridiculous, unless you 
pay her properly or make a permanent engagement, and obtain 


be purified by every means from ‘“ bogus” and “ humbug.” 
A Honorary MemBER oF THE O0.A.S. 


THH GIFT OF HEALING. 
From the “Revue Spirite.” 


Among those in France who have the gift of healing is M. 


'|Hippolyte, distinguished by his faith, his charity, and his self- 


denial, His gift draws daily to him a crowd of sick of all -ages. 


‘| Not only doves he heal their infirmities, but he ministers, with 


means afforded him by his richer patients, to the wants of those 
who by their illness have fallen into poverty.. Numerous are 
the reports of cures through his: mediumship of cases dismissed 
by the faculty. Recently one of my husband’s travellers, M. 
Henocque, came to the counting-house, after being invalided for 
some weeks with rheumatism. His arm was swathed in cotton 
wool from shoulder to finger-tips. His physician did not seem 
to be able to do him any permanent good. My husband said 
he would take him to a Spiritual medium, if he had faith in 
such. Whatever unbelief M. Henocque had he renounced it so 
far as to go with him,in search of ease, to Hippolyte. They found 


‘| him at three o’clock taking repose and refreshment after his 


usual long morning’s work at healing. He at once welcomed M. 
Henocque, removed the layers of cotton wool in which his pain- 
ful limb was packed, and took the swollen hand within his own. 
The rheumatic fingers gradually assumed ‘their natural appear- 
ance and flexibility, and in a quarter of an hour the patient was 
thankfully able to leave the house with his arm free from swell- 
ing and pain, and a thoughtful countenance. Did M.,Henocque 
become a believer? I don’t know. Hippolyte does not ask 
patients to bring faith with them ; he asks them to come. He 
has abundance of faith himself ; the radiance of it illumines - 
work. 

My own experience is this :—I had returned from the sear 
side with a severe sprain of the foot. After using various 
remedies I still had difficulty and pain in walking, and was tot 
able to bear the pressure of boot or shoe. When my husband 
told me. about M. Henocque I resolved also to go t Hippolyte, 
whom I had known years ago as a Spiritualist. He received 
me asa brother. For treatment, he placed my foot on a stool ; 
collected himself for a little while, as if in prayer; then drew his 
hand over the suffering limb. Presently the nerves became 
tremulous ; I felt a twinge; then my foot convulsively jerked 
off the stool. ‘* Now walk ! D said the medium. I walked, and 
without pain; and I continue todo so. Did I thank him? I 
paid him the homage due to his devotedness. To those “who 
thank him he says: ‘I am little in it ; it is not me whom you 
ought to thank.” In his case self-consideration is lost in . 
charity. May such men multiply! Then our children may 
see what we have only a presentiment of—the reign of brother: 
hood ! CLAIRE VAOTIER, 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL REVIEW.—October, 1882. 


The present number commences with a valuable article on 
Psychography by ‘‘ M.A. (Oxon.),” bringing together an amount 
of evidence in support of its reality which would seem sufficient 
to produce conviction in any unbiassed mind. A second part of 
the biographical, account of William Howitt by his daughter, 
Mrs. A. M. Howitt-Watis, will be read with great interest. Mr, 
J. §. Farmer contributes tho first of a series of articles on 
‘¢ Hints on Mesmerism.” It is much to be regretted that therd 
are so few students of practical mesmerism, ahd it thay bd 
hoped that this series of papers will aid in the serious study. of 
the subject. ‘The remainder of an extia-sized number is occti: - 


‘pied with three more chapters of the serial tale, and with thé 


¢¢ Monthly Summary” and ‘“ Notes and Comments.” ‘ 
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MATERIALISATION OONDITIONS. 
To the Editor of ‘‘ Liaut.” 


Sir,—The contention about materialisation is rapidly being 
shifted to its proper quarter, which is, not whether such and such 
a medium be genuine or not, but rather what are the proper 
conditions for the production of phenomena in such a manner 


as to completely satisfy cautious critics irrespective of any 
charges of dishonesty or protestations of honesty previously 
connected with the psychic through whom the experiment be 
made. 

In my letter inserted in your last issue of ‘‘ Liat” I protested 
against promiscuous circles as well as- against “ select circles 
of students,” who are to bear in mind, as one of your correspon- 
dents suggested, that the medium had already been “ convicted 
of trickery,” joining my remarks to a repetition of Mr. 
FitzGerald’s quotation, ‘‘ How long, O Lord, how long ?” Mr. 
FitzGerald accuses me of “‘flippancy” in what I wrote, adding 
that his question was not addressed to me. I can only say that 
I never imagined for a moment that by “‘O Lord ” he meant 
my humble self—cela va sans dire—-but I hold to my remarks, 
which I am glad to see, express also your opinion ; witness 
your answer to “8. F. (0.)” in the current number of “ LicHt.” 

The letter of Mr. Alfred Russel Wallace in the same num- 
ber is a complete reply to the “seizers,” and their upholders 
and advocates, and ought to act as an effectual antidote with 
thinking Spiritualists. 

We are thus forced to practically consider what rules should 
be recommended to students of the wonderful phenomena of 
materialisation and transfiguration; and to guide us in the 
formation of these rules it is necessary to study reliable evi- 
dence of past occurrences, and to supplement such evidence by 
a present, careful, and calm investigation through any medium 
who may be selected for the purpose, and who may be willing to 
act in harmony with a representative committee of investigators. 

The results of such investigation both of the past and present 
should be printed and sent *‘ broadcast everywhere,” the report 

‘being signed of course by the whole of the committee. 

Miss Wood offers to sit with such a committee; thus, arrange- 
ments will doubtless shortly be completed if Spiritualists re- 
spond to the call of the Central Association, as they probably 
will or have already done. 

A few sittings have been held with Miss Wood at Cardiff, 
since the Peterborough affair, and as the intentions of the 
sitters have been to proceed step by step, permit me a little 
space just to chronicle the nett results up to the present. 

1st. Miss Wood was dressed entirely in dark clothes pro- 
vided by the committee, and was never out of the hands of the 
ladies either to undress or diess. The black dress was tight- 
fitting and sewn together up the back. 

Upon two occasions a form 3ft. Gin. high came from behind 
the curtains, moving easily as if walking, but completely draped 
in white muslin or somo such stuff There were apparently 
yards of it, The only outline clearly discernible was that of 
the head, which was about a third less in size than Miss Wood's 
head. 

Here was an abnormal production of drapery. 

2nd. Miss Wood sat outside the cabinet, on an easy 
ghair, and was partly surrounded by sitters, and her feet were 
stretched out and were about a foot from the curtains. During 
conversation between “ Pocha ” (through the medium) and the 
sitters, the curtains were observed to be tugged sharply, and pre- 

‘ gently they were pulled down with a crash. The wooden plugs, 
driven into the wall to hold the eye-headed screws in which the 
ourtain rod was hooked, were also dragged out of the wall. A 
pull of about 100 lbs. must have been used. 

Here was a proof of a force exterior to the medium. 

3rd. Miss Wood was held on both sides ina room without 
cabinet or anything of the kind, during which a white shapeless 
form, about 6ft. high, was clearly perceived by the sitters on the 
opposite side of the room, across a table. 

Result, an appearance independently of the medium. Other 
sittings will follow with the medium in full view. 

Now as to separate identity of intelligence, but unity of 
body between medium and form, I quote you the following from 
the notes of a sitting at Cardiff on the 15th of June last. The 

notes are by Mr. G: Windoe, a member of the Cardiff Society, 
and who was the only Spiritualist present. Both medium and 


the other sitters were strictly orthodox, although the medium was 
" gtrongly impelled to sit. The sittings had been held for over a 


- year, and an agreement was made, in accord with the medium, 


LIGHT. 


that he had nothing about him other than the suit he wore. 
this is possible, it is certainly possible to bring muslin, which 
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that every possible attempt should be made to discover the 
modus operandi of materialisation. . | 

On the night in question the medium sat in the cabinet but 
her dress was held by theo sitter next her, tightly enough to be 
aware of any movement she might make. There was sufficient 
light outside for the sitters to tell the time by their watches 
held a foot from their eyes. A form about the same height as 
the medium, emerged from the cabinet, covered profusely with 
white drapery. Mr. Windoe asked the sitter whether he was 
certain the medium was still in the cabinet, and upon receiving 
a reply in the affirmative, Mr. Windoe advanced rapidly to the 
form and folded both his arms around it, holding it tight, but 
without violence of any kind. The form at the time was about 
three feet from the curtain, and was taken hold of from behind, 
Almost at the same moment the sitter holding the medium’s 
dress, called out that it had slipped from his hands. This was 
accompanied by no apparent movement of the curtains, yet the 
light being turned up full a moment after discovered Mr. 
Windoe holding the medium, and not a trace of the white 
drapery was discovered. I account for the disappearatice 
of the drapery through its being dematerialised. the conditions 
not having been violently broken as at Peterborough. In the 
latter case the muslin may have been brought by the agencies 
who produce these phenomena, and I can give a case of such 
bringing. Before Mr. Spriggs went to Australia a sitting was 
held in the broad daylight, at the house of Mr. Rees Lewis, a 
veteran Spiritualist, at Cardiff. Among the sitters were the 
editor of the Spiritualist and myself. I selected a loo table in 
the centre of the room, and made a dark cabinet under the table 
by arranging three dark tablecloths, in such a manter as to 
exclude the light from under the table only. The edges of the 
cloths were spredd on the floor, the sitters placing their feet 
on them to prevent any displacement. Shortly after we took 
our places, a convulsive movement agitated Mr. Spriggs, and 
upon looking under the table we found a number of boughs of 
shrubs, with the leaves on them, and other similar articles 


brought from some garden ; quite a bundle of them, in fast. 


Before the sitting I examined Mr. Spriggs, and was convinced 
If 


would naturally remain if forcibly seized. This niay reconcile 


the fact of Miss Wood being honest, even to Mr. Robert 
Catling. —Yours faithfully, 


Witam PAYNTER. 


To the Editor of “Tica,” 
Six,—Mr. R. Catling asks me a question, as I believe in all 


honesty—viz., how I reconoile the fact of muslin being found in 
Miss Wood's dress with her honesty as a woman. 


I reply, formerly I believed that the Spirits made the muslin 


with which they clothed themselves, for the very good reasoft 
that I have seen them make it. 
from his hands yards and yards of muslin, and I have seon 
another Spirit cut, or allow me to cut, a great piece out of her 
robe, which immediately became whole when she passed her 
hand over it. 
not remain in my hand. It disappeared after a brief time. 
Then other muslin, made doubtless at Manchester, clothed some 
of the forms, and that would remain when I got a piece of it. 
Then I was told by the Spirits that when their power was weak 
they imported their muslin. 
take monoy from his medium, and then find a shop where there 
was a modium to purchase honestly what he wanted. Now, we 
believe from this testimony that muslin is brought honestly into 
the séance room. 
imported muslin but on the medium whom he had clothed with 


I have seen a Spirit throw off 


But this muslin, so made under my eyes, would 


One Spirit told me that he had to 


Where would a Spirit be likely to leave his 


it? All the facts in this case of Miss Wood's  so- 
called exposure fit the philosophy so ably set forth 
by Alfred R. Wallace, and which was briefly given tome by a 
Spirit some time since. Because Mr. Catlin did not know the 
laws of materialisation, he honestly thought he had detected 
Miss Wood in an imposture. Now that Mr. Wallace has made 
the law of formation and violent deformation equally clear, I 
hope Mr. Catling will give up his theory of fraud. I can well see 
how Miss Wood should remain in semi-unconsciousness efter 
the violence she was subjected to. If it had not been done in 
ignorance, we might blame the perpetrators. We must remind 
them that charity thinketh no evil. Itis very sad that people 
are so ready to think evil of one another. Ihave seen alarm- 
ing results toa medium, when all was harmonious about him 
from materialisation. Add ill will and uncharitable suspicion, 
and how awful the conditions become! I saw one. evening in 
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our garden at Malvern, a form emerge from Willie Eglinton, as 
he lay onabench. The white-robed form crossed the garden, 
and came to the balcony where I was sitting, and spoke to me. 
I begged the form to return to Willie, dreading fatal results if 
anything to disturb unity should ocour. The Spirit form re- 
turned, but after the séance Willie lay as if dying, for some 
time. I felt that I could not again witness such fearful ex- 
haustion, Suppose some one not seeing the medium lying 
on the bench, or not knowing the laws of mediumship, 
had caught the Spirit form in-the garden. He would instantly 
have found the medium in his arms, and Willie might have been 
killed, and proved ‘a fraud” by the same means. Ignorant 
Spiritualists are taking lessonsnow. I hope their education will 
not cost the lives of our mediums. Mr, Catling will see that 
though I did not-see what he saw, Ihave seen much more, and 
that I have learned the lesson he has now to learn. Every fact 
he brings makes me more and more certain of the truth and 
genuineness of Miss Wood. I repeat what I have before said, I 
believe her to be as honest and genuine as I am. 

I do not question Mr. Catling’s honesty any more than I do 
Miss -Wood’s, but I want him to learn the philosophy of 
‘Spiritualism, and then I hope he will be brave enough to 
exonerate Miss Wood.— Yours, Mary S. G. NicHoLs. 


To the Editor of *‘ Liaut.” 


Smr,—The editors of “ Liagr” and the Psychological Review 
have ‘done the State some service” by their recent circular 
on this subject, even if no other result than having elicited 
such a noble reply from Mrs. Hardinge-Britten had been 
attained. That letter may be considered as the last nail in the 
coffin of public dark séances. The courageous lady, true to her 
glorious mission, comes, like another Joan of Arc, to point 
Spiritualists to their duty, and to shew those who would be 
recreant to themselves and to the cause that has. uplifted them, 
that it is not given to them for selfish purposes, as some would 
have it by their exclusiveness. She saya:—‘‘To me it has 
always seemed as if the chief value in holding circles was to con- 
vince the public of the truth of Spirit communion.” Of late 
years Spiritualism has become mere dilettantism with some 
who are called ‘‘advanced” Spiritualists, ‘‘ Christian” 
Spiritualists, and not so very long ago we had “Inner Circle” 
Spiritualists. These are calling for ‘‘ more light,” whilst at the 
samo time they are keeping that light from vivifying those who 
need it. What we want is not ‘‘ more light,” but less mist, less 
human-invented fog that obscures the light. Spiritualism needs 
no prefix, whether ‘‘ Christian” or anything else. As well 
might we talk of ‘‘ Christian” Sunlight! which might again be 
divided into Protestant Sunlight, Catholic Sunlight, &c., &c. 

And what does this heroic and devoted lady say to those 
Spiritualists into whose minds the insidious and pernicious 
poison of Theosophy is stealing? Let them lay the words well 
to heart :—“‘ There are wild, monstrous, and wholly unsupported 
theories growing up on the new soil of Spiritualism, like fungi, 
ready to eat the life out of the movement, quench its most 
momentous revealments, and substitute hideous ghouls and 
phantoms for the immortal existences with whom Spiritualism 
has brought us face to face. And what is the corrective to these 
fantastic and groundless fantasies? Nothing under the high 
-heavens but the Faots of Spirit communion.” Her concluding 
words fitly close her communication, illustrating as they do, 
once again, her desire that the seed shall be sown on the broad 
ground of all humanity instead of a few isolated mounds :—“‘I can 
only bid you God-speed and assure you that in your attempts to 
purify and elevate our noble cause from the degradation which 
‘human folly and wickedness have put upon it, you may command 
me to the fullest extent of my power.” 


To the Editor of ** Lian.” 

_ §Srr,—TI have read carefully the correspondence on what has 
been called the ‘‘ Peterborough Exposure.” A very important 
factor in the matter seems to have escaped the notice of all the 
theorists. There has not been any evidence adduced to shew 
_ that the sitters themselves were submitted to any test before the 
-séance. As an investigator, should I have the opportunity 
of attending a materialisation séance, one of the conditions I 
should insist upon would be that each sitter should be examined 
to prove that he had not about him such paraphernalia as that 
-hitherto found about impostor mediums. There is nothing 
- unreasonable about this; on the contrary, seeing that the 
‘medium is subject to entrancement and total unconsciousness, 


it would be very reasonable indeed that all possibility of any | 
grudge or other evil designs should be frustrated. Daily ex-: 
perience proves that there are those in the world whose rascality’ 
knows no bounds, and why the assumption of the possibility of 
fraud should be exercised towards mediums and not at the same 
time towards the sitters, I am at a loss to know. Dark séances 
afford the opportunity of fraud by both parties. I conclude, 
therefore, that one side should check the other. 

As an investigator I have long since settled for myself the 
fact of Spirit entity and Spirit communion, and from the Spirit- 
side of life [I have been told that materialisation can TAKE 
PLACE, and that without darkness. I would, therefore, not allow 
myself to be associated with the questionable when the unques- 
tionable is obtainable. —Yours truly, PETER LEE, 

‘Rochdale, October 10th, 1882. 


To the Editor of ‘* Licur.” 

' Srr,—Is not your correspondent, Mr. Alfred. Wallace, in 
error in assuming that ‘‘ Spiritualists generally” admit the fact 
of ‘* genuine materialisation””? I can but judge by what I read, 
as among my many friends there is but one who believes in 
Spiritualism. But the result of my reading leads me to think 
that it has been with others as with myself ; that when they have 
gone to ‘‘ séances for materialisation”—whoever the medium may 
have been—they have seen nothing whatever to induce them to 
believe in anything of the kind. In the few instances I have 
seen, and with two or three different mediums, I have only been 
struck with the very obvious and transparent trickery of the 
whole things, and struck too with surprise that any of those pre- 
sent could, under the circumstances, arrive at any other con- 
clusion. In the only two instances where, when I was present, 
trickery was made IMPOSSIBLE, there were «0 “‘ manifestations” ! 
One I described in my letter last week, when the simple ex- . 
pedient resorted to was the keeping in sight the whole time the 
medium’s feet, and on the other occasion (with a different 
medium), I was kindly allowed by him to stand by the door of 
the cabinet that I might satisfy myself he did not leave it, and 
certainly he did noé ; but then, nothing else left it! No ‘ form” 
of any kind appeared, though on every occasion when I did not 
act as sentinel a very substantial figure appeared and conversed 
with us in a very evidently disguised voice. I may be wrong, but 
I fancy the number would be very small of those who believe in 
‘*materialisation ” from having witnessed it under the only con- 
ditions that make belief of any worth, and of these I must add, 
again differing from Mr. Wallace, that in their opinion, should 
the grasped “‘ form” turn out to be the medium, they would not 
be satisfied that what they had witnessed was “ genuing 
materialisation,”—I am, Sir, &c., 
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SPIRITUALISM IN LONDON AND THE COUNTRY 


BIRMINGHAM. 

Our meetings were held on Sunday last (morning and 
evening) at Castle Rooms, Snow Hill. By previous arrangement 
Mrs. Yarwood, from Heywood, Lancashire, clairvoyant and 
trance speaker, occupied the platform in the morning. Mr. 
Rooke presided, and, after a few appropriate remarks, intro- 
duced the lady, who by request. narrated ‘“‘ How and Why I 
became a Spiritualist.” In a simple, pure, and unaffected strain 
she described her troubles and joys in adopting and supporting 
the cause, speaking in a style which touched the hearts of all 
present. She next gave publicly from the platform illustrations 
of her clairvoyant power, which was confirmed at once by those 
to whom she alluded, twenty at least. In the evening Mr, 
Robert Harper presided, and discoursed for half-an-hour with 
his usual ability, and then introduced Mrs. Yarwood, who dwelt 
chiefly on the immortality of the soul, the recognition of friends 
in Heaven, and the possibility of our communion with them. 
At the conclusion she again illustrated her powers of 
clairvoyance, describing in detail the forms of the departed, 
with names, and their relationship to persons present, I may add 
that this lady was an entire stranger to those assembled, never 
having been here before. She remains with us this week, giving 
private séances, and concludes her visit next Sunday, upon which 
occasion she will take the platform both morning and evening 
at the Rooms above-named.—THomas KeEnpricx, Secretary, 
Birmingham Society of Spiritualists. 


EXETER. 


Spiritualism asa public movement has made a very success- 
ful débit in this city. Although only inaugurated a fortnight 
since, the subject has, chiefly through information published in 
the local papers, already arrested widespread attention. 
The local resources of the Plymouth movement being so well | 
developed, the Rev. C. Ware has been led to remove to Exeter 
to open a mission there, The Spiritualists of the city and 
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neighbourhood having constituted themselves a ‘‘ Free Spiritual 
Church,” secured the Oddfellows’ Hall for Sunday morning and 
evening services. At the outset many thoughtful minds were 
attracted thither, and during last week the columns of the 
local papers were much occupied with the subject. The 
interest or curiosity thus _ awakened resulted in the hall 
being quite full on Sunday evening last, the audiences being 
intelligent and respectable, and listening with undisturbed at- 
tention to the addresses delivered. 

_ The Society has been liberally supplied with literature for 
distribution, Mr. Vacher having given 500 of each of Mr. C. J. 
Hunt’s little tracts ; Mr. Burns 200 copies of the Medium, and 

a quantity of Mr. 8. C. Hall’s ‘‘ Left Earth Life ;’ and Mr. J. 
S. Farmer following suit with 32 copies of his ‘‘ New Basis 
of Belief,” and 200 numbers of the Psychological Review. This 
literature is being judiciously used. Several private circles are 
being held and there is some quiet work going on in the develop- 
ment of mediumship.—OnrEca. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


_Newoastiu.—Spiritualism here had somewhat of a revival 
at Weir’s Court on Sunday and Monday, October Ist and 2nd, 
when Mr. Wright, of Liverpool, lectured to the members and 
friends, anda large number assembled to hear what his controls 
had to say about the ‘‘ God Idea,” which at the present time is 
causing so much controversy among Tyneside Spiritualists. One 
of his other lectures, ‘‘Spiritualism, Free or Fettered,” also 
gave much satisfaction to his audience, who chose the subject. 

GaTEsHeaD.—Our friends here are doing wonderfully well, 
considering the great difficulties they have had to contend 
against. Their meetings are well attended, and a considerable 
amount of enthusiasm is manifest among the members. . W. 
C. Robson lectured to them on “ Progression” last Sunday. 
The address was marked by a considerable amount of able and 
earnest thought, which met with the high appreciation of the 
gudience. Mr. H. Burton occupied the chair. 

West Petton.—Last Sunday Mr. Barker, of Newcastle, offi- 

ciated at the above place, giving two lectures, and entertaining 

those assembled with some most conclusive tests. 
NoRTHUMBRIA. 


WORE OF THH COMING WHEE. 
_ LONDON. » 

Sunday, October 15.—Goswell Hall. 11.30 a.m., Conference. 
7 p.m., Lecture, Mr. J. J. Morse. (See advertise- 
ment.) 

- October. 15.—Quebeo Hall. 11.15 p.m., Séance. 

. 7 p.m., Reading, Mr. Whitley. (See advertisement.) 

Monday, October 16.—Quebec Hall. 8.30 p.m., Meeting. 

Tuesday, October 17.—Quebec Hall. 8.30 p.m., Lecture. 


Wednesday, October 18.—Central Association of Spiritualists, 
8 p.m., Members’ Free Séanice. ° 


PROVINCES. 

Public meetings are hold every Sunday in Liverpool, 
Manchester, Oldham, Leeds, Bradford, Gateshead, Newcastle, 
Glasgow, Leicester, Nottingham, Belper, &., &c. See our 
list of Societies on advertisement page. 
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these few lines, with reference to the appearance of the Automatic 
Jnsulator as above. Its necessity was suggested to my mind 
paoape by the fact of the often repeated and tedious sittings, 
generally inevitable to beginners in order to familiarise them- 
selves with the passivity which Spirits require in order to be able 
to successfully communicate through the writing or drawing 
phases of mediumship. This difficulty the Automatic Insulator 
rapidly and easily overcomes, ensuring an exquisite suscepti- 
bility to the slightest wave of psychical influence, with a complete 
adaptable movement of the arm in any direction, rendering it 
for the time an actual human ‘‘ Planchette,” attractive even to 
the young, who, by its use, unconsciously emerge from merely 
experimental amusement, into the practice of the faculty itself. 
The price just covering the actual cost, places it within the reach 
of even humble Spiritualists. Itis strongly and neatly made 
and finished, and cannot get out of order, and will, I trust, be - 
a boon to help many, yet unsuccessful, to realise in themselves 
the possibilities of actual “ Spiritual intercourse.” Full direc- 
tions accompany each instrument, which will fit any sized arm. 
=a truly, Rost. H. Fryar, 8, Northumberland-place, 
ath. ; 
Mr. J. J. Morsz’s Apporntments.—-Lonpon: Sunday, : 
October 14th, Goswell Hall, 7 p.m.; also Sunday, October 22nd, ' 
same place and time. Kurtautey: Sunday, October 29th. 
Carpirr: Sunday, November 5th.—For terms and dates, direct. 
Mr. Morse, at 63, Sigdon-road, Dalston, London, E, 

Mrs. HARpINcEe-BRItTEn’s LectURE APPOINTMENTS.—BELPER: 
Sunday, October 29th, and ores October 30th. SowrErsy 
Brince: Sunday, November bth. Hatirax : Sunday, Novem- 
ber 12th, and Monday, November 13th. Braprorp: Sunday, 
November 19th. SowERBy BripcE: Sunday, November 25th.— 
ape The Limes, Humphrey-street, Cheetham Hill, Man- 

chester, 5 eX | . ; 


THSTIMONY: TO PSYCHIOAL PHHNOMENA. 


The following is a list of eminent persons who, after personal. 
investigation, have satisfied themselves of the reality of some of. 
the phenomena generally known as Psychical or Spiritualistic. 

N.B.—An asterisk is prefixed to those who have exchanged 
belief for knowledge. ae j 

Scrence.—The Earl of Crawford ard Balcarres, F.R.S., 
President R.A.S.; W. Crookes, Fellow and Gold Medallist 
of the Royal Society; C. Varley, F.R.S., O.E.; A. R. 
Wallace, the eminent Naturalist; W. F. Barrett, FRS.E, 


Professor of Physics in the Royal Oollege of . Science, 
Dublin; Dr. Lockhart Robertson ; *Dr. J. Elliotson, B.R.S., 


sometime President of the Royal Medical and Chirurgical 
Society of London ; *Professor de ‘Morgan, sometime President 
of the Mathematical Society of London ; *Dr. Wm. Gregory, 
F.R.8.E., sometime Professor of Chemistry in the. University of 
Edinburgh ; *Dr. Ashburner, *Mr. Rutter, *Dr. Herbert Mayo, 
F.R.S., &., &. 

*Professor F. Zéllner, of Leipzig, author of ‘Transcendental 
Physics,” &c. ; Professors G. T. Fechner, Scheibner, and J. H, 
Fichte, of Leipzig ; Professor W. E. Weber, of Gottingen ; 
Professor Hoffman, of Wirzburg ; Professor Perty, of Berne ; 
Professors Wagner and Butleroff, of Petersburg ; Professors Hare 
and Mapes, of U.S.A. ; Dr. Robert Friese, of Breslau ; Mons, 
Camille Flammarion, Astronomer, &c., &c. 

LireratuRE.—The Earl of Dunraven; T. A. Trollope ; 
S, C. Hall; Gerald Massey ; Captain R. Burton ; Professor 
Cassal, LL.D. ; *Lord Brougham ; *Lord Lytton ;. *Lord Lynd- 
hurst; *Archbishop Whately; *Dr. Robert Chambers, F.R.S.E. : 
*W. M. Thackeray; *Nassau Senior; *George Thompson ; 
*W. Howitt; *Serjeant Cox ; *Mrs. Browning, &c., &c. 

Bishop Olarke, Rhode Island, U.S.A.; Darius Lyman, 
U.S.A. ; Professor W. Denton; Professor Alex. Wilder ; 
Professor Hiram Corson ; Professor George Bush ; and twenty- 
four Judges and ex-Judges of the U.S. Courts ; Victor Hugo ; 
Baron and Baroness von Vay; *W. meee Garrison, U.S.A.; 
*Hon. R. Dale Owen, U.S.A.; *Hon. J. W. Edmonds, U.S.A.; 
*Epes Sargent; *Baron du Potet; *Count A. de Gasparin ; 
*Baron L.de Guldenstiibbe, &., &c. 7 

Socra, Posrrion.—H.I.H. Nicholas, Duke of Leuchtenberg ; 
H.S.H. the Prince of Solms; H.S.H. Prince Albrecht of Solms ; 
*H.S.H. Prince Emile of Sayn Wittgenstein ; Hon. Alexander 
Aksakof, Imperial Councillor of Russia; the Hon. J. L. 
O’Sullivan, sometime Minister of U.S.A. at the Court of Lisbon; 
M. Favre-Clavairoz, late Consul-General of France at Trieste ; 
the late Emperors of *Ruasia and *France; Presidents *Thiers 
and *Lincoln, &c., Ke. ta 

Is it Conjuring ? 

It is sometimes confidently alleged that mediums are only 
clever conjurers, who easily deceive the simple-minded and 
unwary. But how, then, about the conjurers themselves, some 
of the most accomplished of whom havedeclared that the ‘‘ mani- 
festations”? are utterly beyond the resources of their art ?— 

RoperT Hountn, the great French conjurer, investigated the 
subject of clairvoyance with the sensitive, Alexis Didier. In the 
result he unreservedly admitted that what he had observed was 
wholly beyond the resources of his art to explain. See “ Psychische 


Studien ” for January, 1878, p. 43. 


PROFESSOR JACOBS, writing to'the editor of Licht, Mehr Licht, 


April 10th, 1881,in reference to phenomena which ocourred in 
Paris through the Brothers Davenport, said:—“ Asa Prestidigitator 
of repute, anda sincere Spiritualist, 2 affirm th at the medianimio 
facts 
and belonged to the Spiritualistic order of things in every 
respect. 
imitate these said facts, never presented to the public anything 
beyond an infantine and almost grotesque parody of the said 
phenomena, and it would be only ignorant and obstinate persons 


demonstrated by the two brothers were absolutely true, 
Messrs. Robin and Robert Houdin, when attempting to 


who could regard the questions seriously as set forth by these 
gentlemen. .. . Following the data of the learned chemist and 


natural philosopher. Mr. W. Crookes, of London, Jam now in a 
position to prove plainly, 8, 
existence of a ‘ psychic force’ in mesmerism and also ‘the indivi- 


and by: purely scientific methods, the 


duality of the spirit’ in Spiritual manifestation.” | 

SAMUEL BELLACHINI, CouRT CONJURER, AT BERLIN.— 
I herreby declare it to be a rash action to give decisive 
judgment upon the objective medial performance of the 
American medium, Mr. Henry Slade, after only one sitting and 
the observations so made. After I had, at ths wish.of several 
highly esteemed gentlemen cf rank and position, and also for my 
own interest, tested the physical mediumship of Mr. Slade, in a 
series of sittings by fulldaylight, as well as in the evening in his 
bedroom, I must, for the sake of truth, hereby certify that the 
phenomenal occurrences with Mr. Slade have heen thoroughly 
examined by me with the minutest observation and investigation 
of his surroundings, including the table, and that I have not tn the 
smallest degree found anything to be produced by means of 
prestidigitative manifestations, or by mechanical apparatus; and 
that any explanation of the experiments which took place wnder 
the circumstances and conditions then obtaining by any reference to 
prestidigitation is a bsolutely impossible. It must rest with such 
men of science as Crookes and Wallace, in London ; Perty, in Berne ; 
Butlerof, in St. Petersburg; to search for the explanation of this 
phenomenal power, and to prove its reality. I deolare, moreover, 
the published opinions of laymen as to the “ How” of this subject 
to be premature, and, according to my view and experience, 
false and one-sided. This, my declaration, is signed and executed 
before a Notary and witnesses—(Signiud) SAMUEL BELLACHINT, 
Berlin, December 6th, 1877, - | LASS: oe 
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NOTES BY THE WAY. 
Contributed by “M.A. (Oxon.)” 


Tho transference ofthought is a very interesting phenomenon, 
and not so rare as might be imagined. Mrs. Penny is kind 


enough to send me a little fact akin to the story of Mrs. Andrews.- 


She writes :— | 

‘Your interesting little story in to-day’s ‘ Licur,’ about 
what Mrs. A.’s boy said in his dreams, reminds me of a very 
small fact in my own experience somewhat akin to it. 

‘** One day I slept late, having a bad headache, and dreamed 
that I was in a wonderfully beautiful garden, and while I walked 
along its alleys a friend of one of my sisters, F. H., came smiling 
towards me, dressed in white, and looking radiant with joy. 
She said, ‘I am here now, and it is always so lovely.’ On 
waking, I found breakfast and letters brought up, and one open 
on my pillow to my sister from the sister of F. H., telling her 
that she had died after a very short illness. 

‘* Now, as this poor F. H., who seldom had a day’s happi- 
ness, was to me only an acquaintance, I conclude that the aura 
of her sister conveyed to my higher consciousness tho fact of 
which she was full, and in the momentary duration of «a dream 
this fact got .translated into the adjacent idoas of life in 
Paradise. 

‘‘ Here is another little fact just heard from two of my nieces 
on a visit here, pertinent to your narrative. 

‘*Qne of them was reading Bulwer’s ‘ Last Days of Pompeii’ 
to herself a little time ago, while another sister wrote not far 
from her, but quite out of sight of the book. The next night 
the non-reader dreamed a most vivid dream of seeing the 
Temple of Isis in Pompeii, which she had never even heard of. 
She so clearly saw it that she said she could draw it, and that in 
her dream she knew it was the Temple of Isis. 

‘* Now the book, just brought into the house, had never been 
in her hands, nor had her sister told her anything about it, 
nor when this happened had they yet been to Italy and seen 
Pompeii and the ‘emple of Isis.” 


A very interesting article in The Spectator (September 23rd) 
speculates as to the causes of the strange mental impenetrability 
that is everywhere apparent in the progress of any new form of 
religious thought. In a family of six, for example, when 
Puseyism was first impressing receptive minds, two would 
perhaps become devotees, two would be absolutely indifferent, 
two violently antagonistic. In no case would all be impressed 
alike. .Why does every new form of truth advance ‘‘ by jumps, 
instead of rushes, lighting now on this man, now on that?” 
Why do whole races reject certain ideas? Why has Christianity 
made no mark on the Jew, seeing that ‘‘it was founded by Jews, 
preached by Jews, died for by Jews?” The writer gives no 
suflicient answer, but the fact is familiar to the Spiritualist in a 
very striking degree, so that one who has had much experience 
in replying to inquiries on the subject, knows that some minds 
are attracted as surely as others are repelled. One man will take 
in all that he is told,:and hardly need personal evidence to 
verify the narrative, which to his neighbour sounds so monstrously 
incredible that he flies into a rage and cannot talk with patience 
of the irritating thing. One will take an infinitude of care and 
pains to seek (often fruitlessly) proof of what he cannot believe, 
and is equally unable to put aside. Another will decide the 
whole matter a priori, and settle it out of hand. One is never 
tired of hearing the unaccountable noises that seem to him so 
conclusive of intelligence apart from a brain : another speculates 
and spins philosophic or metaphysical theories: and so on. Is 
there not evidence here that we are all in a different state of 
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mental preparedness for the new and untried? Some of us are 
content with what we havo, or careful about some totally different 
line of thought and investigation. .Some, again, have extracted 
all the nutriment from what they have received and are hunger- 
ing and thirsting for more. We are all on different planes of 
progression, and we do not know how or by what means we are 
lifted or diverted from one to another. 


A very few weeks, I might say days, separated two states of 
mind in my life. In the former the evidences of what now 
seems to me the most important issue that man can try, made 
absolutely no impression beyond eliciting a half contemptuous 
pshaw! Inthe other I was so saturated with the, subject, so 
impressed by its evidences, so full of its far-reaching import, that 
my whole life, my whole mind, my every interest was revolu- 
tionised. Ihad passed from one plane of thought to another, 
und ‘‘all things had become new.” Itis the prepared minds that 
new truth catches, as the Spectaior sees, but what or who 
prepares them? There we come to the difference between the 
Spiritualist and other men. Antecedent experience, he says, 
gained in other states, develops and prepares the mind to receive 
the influences which, under wise guardianship, are brought to 
bear on it here. Each has his proper training; each selects 
what ha can assimilate, what will nourish him and do him good. 
Here as elsewhere ‘‘one man’s meat is another man’s poison,” 
and it is by no means impossible that what is truth to one man 
may be absolute evior, misleading and false, to another who is on 
another plane of experience and thought. The mental impene- 
trability will pass when the time comes and the experience that 
avails to pierce the wall. It is useless, nay, hurtful to hammer 
at the wall and create a disturbance, until the disruptive force 
which comes from within has rendered entrance possible. Hence 
indiscriminate propagandism is a blunder. Hence many souls 
go through this state of life untouched by new ideas; unim- 
pressed by what so governs other men’s lives; or find, as 
Darwin did, their religion in their work, content to think that 
no revelation of the mind and will of a Supreme Being has ever 
been made, and that “with regard to a future life every one 
must draw his own conclusions from vague and contradictory 


probabilities.” 


The Lancet, always honourably distinguished for its recog-. 
nition of the spiritual, and for its denunciation of a crude 
materialism, has an article on Berkeleyism which contains much 
truth. “To the intelligent student of the so-called medical 
sciences, and to the practising physician, Berkeleyism supplies 
the only key that will unlock a world of mystery. j 
Translated into the language and terminology of contemporary 
schoolmen, the essential principle of this system of philosophy 
may be said to consist in the recognition that the external—as it. 
stands related to our consciousness, whether. through.the mental 
or the physical senses—is the reflection of our own conceptions. 
What we seo, hear, smell, taste, and touch are not—as far as we 
are concerned—the things themselves, but our sensory notions 
or impressions of them.” Between us and the external world 
intervenes the cloud or halo of personal environment through 
which our impressions come; and here, our contemporary 
thinks, is the source of error ; hence good honest folk go wrong 
in the estimation of things occult, ‘It is absurd to suppose, 
and vexatiously wicked to assume, or try to prove, that all the 
believers in ‘these ‘isms . . . intentionally deceive either 
themselves or others.” ‘ Ghosts, spirits may be real 
—as real as anything can be—to those by whom they are 
witnessed.” Quite so; and the Lancet, though it will have 
none of what it calls *‘ Spiritism,” is nearer to a just conception 
of its merits than many a less impartial and clear‘judge. We 
need not desire a fairer criticism of what to the materialist is 
transcendental nonsense than the Lancet publishes. 


And we shall not easily find 2 more grotesquely inadequate 


criticiam, more one-sided, prejudiced, flippant, and foolish, than 
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the Daily News publishes on the Psychical Research Society. 
The Proceedings of that body would seem to have found their 
way into the editorial hands, and to have been assigned tv 
someone whose ignorance of the whole matter is apparent 
throughout his article, with instructions to be funny at its 
expense. The fun is dreary enough, and the article falls very 
decidedly under the President’s class of ‘“‘uninstructive contempt.” 


‘The unbelievers say that given two psychical researchers,a large | - 


family circle, and a little girl, and granting that the little girl 
reads the thoughts of all, then collusion is a more acceptable 
hypothesis than the presence of some unrecognised mode of 
perception.” The writer surely cannot have read the elaborate 
experiments recorded in the Proceedings. If he has, somo 
sterner criticism is his due than that of mere carelessness. But 
given a leader-writer, with a little knowledge, and ‘‘ a largest 
circulation,” and granting that his little knowledge is to be aired 
in dire fear of the great god Circulaticn, before which he bows, 
and who knows what stuff may come of it? It is by such 
utterances, respecting which it is not too much to say that they 
are. by no means creditable to writer or journal, that the public 
is led to form its idea of these obscure matters. A few flippant 
sentences, a little airy sneer, and the scribe trips off—to return, 
perhaps, to deal in similarly exhaustive and accurate fashion 
with the future of Egypt, or the origin of life, the nature of 
comets, or the prospects of the discovery of a big gooseberry 
next spring. Such is penny journalism ! 


The latest of the Leake Bijou reprints is entitled ‘‘ Christ 
and Buddha Contrasted.” It is extracted from a larger work by 
an Oriental, who has visited Europe. If any one desires to see 
himself as this other Oriental sees him, he will find a possibly 
instructive, probably one-sided, and certainly plain-spoken 
expression of opinion in this little book. I may as well say at 
once that it is not complimentary, and the writer has in many 
cases signally failed to do justice to Christianity, chiefly because 
he has, almost of necessity, taken a superficial view of its 
teachings. The parallel made out between the sacred books of 
the two faiths might be greatly extended, but it is sufficiently 
elaborated to attract merited attention. The parallelism in the 
events of the lives of Gotama, Chriehtna, and Jesus are many :— 


Jesus Christ’s mother was a virgin wife, like Gotamu’s. 

Her name Mary, like Maya. 

Announced by angels, like Gotuma. 

Conception by the Holy Spirit, like Gotama’s. 

Received by an old Saint, like Gotama. 

Endowed with prophetic vision, like Gotama. 

Presented in a temple, like Gotama. 

Great men brought gifts, like Gotama. 

The great angel said, ‘‘ Happy art thou, oh Queen! for 
blessed is the fruit of thy womb!” like Gotama. 

Baptised with water and afterwards with fire, like Gotama. 

Murder of the new-born children, like Jesu Chrishtna. 

Miraculous flight or escape, like Jesu Chrishtna. 

A Carpenter for a time, like Gotama. 

Theological dispute with learned doctors, like Gotama. 

Temptation, like Gotama. 

Seven weeks’ fast, like Gotama. 

Thirty years old before he began to preach, like Gotama. 

Miraculous draughts of fishes, like Chrishtna. 

Friend of Publicans and Sinners, like Gotama. 

Sermon on the Mount, like Gotama. 

Transfigured on » mount, like Gotama. 

Blessed those who struck him, like Gotama., 

Became a Mendicant, like Gotama. 

Had a struggle with the devil, like Gotama. 

Never wrote anything, like Gotama, 

Hangs dead on a tree, like Jesu Chrishtna. 

Descends to hell, and rises to heaven, like Gotama. 


The Christian Herald and Sign of Our Times (rightly named 
—it is a sign of the times) gives an extraordinary account of 
Christopher Blumhart, founder of the German faith-healing 
homes. He used the apostolic ‘ prayer of faith” alone, and, 
if the reports can be relied on, worked some marvellous cures. 
There are, it seems, some houses of healing in London, the chief 


one at 6, The Terrace, Green Lanes, N. conducted by Dr. Board-. 


man. It is vain to quote any of the cases recorded. The 
record is loose, and the critic is met with the same difficulty 
that he finds in dealing with all—or almost all—cases of alleged 
healing. There is no exact scientific description either of the 
symptoms that demonstrate the presence of the disease, or of 
the permanence of the cure said to be effected. But, with all 
limitations, Blumhart’s life work was one of beneficence. 


‘* In a short time several claimants will arise to the throne of 
Jerusalem, Anti-Christ the Sultan (!) will support one of 


In a short time all the nations of the earth “Il 

A sharp winter shall end the year. Th, 
spring shall be sickly. : Israel in England and America 
is fruitful in saints of the Lord. In England the Jewish 
religion shall prevail. Not one ignorant man or woman 
will be found on the earth. : One universal language 
will prevail (English). Simplicity of living will always 
characterise the best society in the new earth.” 

These anticipations of the good time coming are not culled 
from the pages of Zadkiel, nor are the excerpts from ‘‘ The Great 
Tribulation,” which the late Dr. Cumming arranged for us. 
They are scattered up and down in the first few pages of what 
is described as a ‘Spiritual Essay,” and is called ‘‘The New 
Earth.” According to the writer, who seems to know all about 
it, that new earth which is to replace this effete old. planet will 
be a highly uncomfortable place to live in. It is distressing to 
read that ‘‘ when children have attained the age of twelve years 
they will be obliged to go through an examination of their 
knowledge. If it is not satisfactory, they will be relegated to the 
care of teachers for another period of time.”’ Plucking children 
of twelve ! and in the millennium too! No; surely there will be 
an Act to apply to such cruelty to animals. 


them. 
be in trouble. 
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- “Tngersollism or Christianity” is a camp-meeting discourse 
by our friend Dr. Peebles. It is published by Plato and Peebles 
—(las the Pilgrim gone into partnership with a materialisation ? 
He is quite capable of it, or of anything that will advance the 
cause for which he labours)—and is a strong assault upon the 
position of the sceptic, and a somewhat successful defence of 
the Christianity of the New Testament as understood by the 
writer. Truth to tell, the position of Ingersoll which Peebles 
describes as ‘‘I don’t know,” is a very strong one, for when the 
total of human knowledge is summed up, it does not amount to 
much, while the Agnostic would require much time and space to 
formulate all his ‘‘I don’t knows.” How should it be other- 
wise, being what we are, and living in a world of mystery ? 
M.A. (Oxon.) 


INSPIRATION AND THOUGHT-READING. 
To the Editor of *‘ Ligut.” 


Srr,—The difficulties acknowledged by your correspondent 
‘¢Trident” are due to his lack of knowledge—experimental or 
other—of the nature and method of spirit, and consequently of 
the constitution of man. To expound these in -your columns 
would be both impossible and superfluous; impossible on 
account of the space requisite, and superfluous because already 
done in the work cited by me in my last letter, and since largely 
alluded to in your paper—viz., ‘‘ The Perfect Way.” Of this 
book I can speak with confidence, since only by the statements 
in it have I been enabled to resolve the numerous perplexing 
problems of my own experience ; and this in a manner so full 
and satisfactory as to leave nothing to be desired. And I can 
accordingly re-echo the surprise implied in Madame de Steiger’s 
letter, at the continuance in your columns of controversy on 
subjects already cleared up in that work. For it seems to shew 


| that too many Spiritualists are more eager to write than to read, 


to teach than to learn. 

To “Trident’s” question, ‘‘ How many of our past selves are in 
existence?” ‘‘The Perfect Way ” replies, ‘“‘ A single Neschamah” 
(or anima divina—the past of the man which becomes re-incarnate 
‘“may have as many of these former selves in the astral light as 
a man may have changes of raiment.” And the reason why 
“the (interior and higher) spheres of our own systems are not 
ordinarily accessible to us,” is that we are accustomed: to live so 
much in the outer and lower as to incapacitate ourselves for the 
requisite aspiration ; or, in biblical language, because ‘‘ our con- 
versation is not in heaven”—the celestial kingdom within us—but 
on earth, the bodily and material part. In my last I commended 
to ‘Trident ” and others the first part of the third appendix, 
as containing an invaluable instruction concerning Inspiration. 
I will now commend also the second appendix, and the second, 
third, and sixth lectures, as containing, for a mind at once per- 
cipient and teachable, all that can be desired on these and the 
other allied topics referred to by ‘‘ Trident.” | 

To his concluding question, however, I must confess myself 
unable to reply, inasmuch as J have not the pleasure of his 
personal acquaintance, and he has not accompanied his signature 
by his photograph. I gather, however, from this question and 
his general vivacity of tone, that he has not yet succeeded in 
bringing to the study of things Spiritual and Divine that serious 
and earnest frame of mind to which alone the understanding of 
them is possible.—Yours, &c., | CANTAB. 
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ON INFLUX. 


[The following contribution has been in our hands for some 
weeks, but we have been unable to afford space for it until now. | 

A dozen years ago Mr. George Barlow’s remarks on uncon- 
scious mediumship in ‘‘ Liaut,” for September 2nd, would have 
found strong re-echo in my mind. When he says, ‘‘I would 
rather at all cost develop my own originality than be indebted 
for inspiration to the greatest poets of the past; it is 
such an uncomfortable idea to my thinking to be perpetually 
open to the influence of all the unnumbered dead in this way,” 
and again, ‘‘ This idea of a constant river of spiritual influx is 
uncongenial to me because it makes of every created spirit a 
mere secondary and passive instrument, and leaves no room for 
thit strong personal development of the individual soul of each, 
which I look upon as the highest prize of being,” &c., he exactly 
expresses my past discontent with all the inferences of medium: 
ship. It used to seem to me an easy cut-short method for 
explaining everything distinguished in human intellect, even if it 
did not loosen-the very foundations of individual responsibility. 
I have come to a better understanding of influx since then, and 
would fain tell my present view of it to any one who still thinks 
of it as I did formerly. 

I beliave that-a fallacy slips in with those words, ‘‘ open to 
the influence of all the unnumbered dead.” Our unseen 
‘spiritual associates are probably far more congenial and select 
than our circle of seen companions, for like seeks like in the 
Spirit-world ; not like in power, of course, but in tendencies, be 
they good or bad, in tastes and turn of thought; and as the 
cultivation of these is determined by our will, and promoted by 
circumstance, I suppose the intrusion of alien minds—unless we 
have allowed our own odylic sphere to be broken—is very 
improbable. 

If Mr. Barlow will notice, I think he will find that inspira- 
tions have generally, if not always, a conformity with the 
thoughts of those to whom they come. Like many another, as 
I suppose, observant of inner life, I have proved the cessation 
of this sort of gift from the unseen world when the taste to 
which it ministered paled among more absorbing interests. At 
one time quite unsought and wnexpected verses have floated into 
my mind, which were as certainly original as they were superior 
to any I had intentionally written. After I had outgrown that 
practice, for I was no poet, such help was never again offered. 

In the same way we find evidence given where there is faith 
enough to accept, and withheld from those who scoff. The old 
short-cut mode of accounting for this was fancy, or self- 
deception, and still is for those who can yet believe embodied 
human beings our only associates, and all influence to be due 
to these and outward circumstances. 

I fully share Mr. Barlow’s disbelief as to Shakespeare and 
other notorieties among controls; and their claims of being 
such may generally be accounted for by the well-known 
mendacity of a certain class of Spirits; but at the present time 
it is beyond doubt for hundreds, if not thousands, of our best 
intellects that kindred Spirits out of the flesh are as eager to 
promote the pleasure of like-minded people in it, as those who 
are manifest to the outer eye,—and quite as easily rebuffed, 
repulsed, and distanced. | 

It seems. to me most improbable that this law of influx 
should be so one-sided as for us to be only recipients. The 
natural, as Swedenborg has abundantly established, cannot flow 
into the spiritual degree, but inasmuch as we are Spirits I little 
doubt that we strongly influence others in the spiritual world, 
before we lose our own material foot-huld in this. 

In Fechner’s admirable little book on ‘‘ Life after Death ” 
this is recognised :— 

** Spirits draw near on all sides trying to make use of 
our faculties for themselves, in order to increase their 
own sphere of activity in a certain direction, and if they 
succeed in doing so, a new impulse in that same direction is 

given to our own mind in its development. Those ingrown 
Spirits in their turn are subject, though in a different way, to 
the influence of the human will. They influence and direct a 
man’s mind, they also receive sew impressions from the store of 
his spiritual life.”—P. 31.* | 

And thus I think we can understand how the influx must in. 
tensify rather than lessen originality, by which I here mean native 
disposition of mind or character ; influx congenial to these is 
attracted, and if to a strong nature, this nature will probably 
fix and extend the habits of: companion Spirits. 

Now, within as well as without, 1t is for every sanc-minded 
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* The italicising is my own, to draw special attention to those words. 


being possible to reject evil influences as soon as they are per- - 


ceived: it is the sloth of self-indulgence that costs us that 


‘perception, and we must abide the consequences of that loss 
| when it is incurred. St. Martin puts this very forcibly :— 


‘Voici done comment il faut considérer I"homme dans son 
état actuel; la pensée ne vient pas de lui; mais lorsqu’elle lui 
est communiquée, il est susceptible de la concevoir ; il faut 
done qu’il ait en luile germe ou le principe de toutes les pensées, 


et. que tout ce qui s’opére sur lui ne produise qu’ un développe- 


ment; ou plutét l’'4me humaine est un réceptacle sur lequel 
tout frappe, et elle n’a que la faculté d’adopter ou de rejetter. 
Qu’on ne croie pas cependant que cette faculté que l’A4me posséde 
de juger du bien ou du mal, soit inférieur & la pensée, il faut 
sirement que 1’4me svit au-dessus de la pensée, puisqu’elle a le 
pouvoir de la juger.”—‘* Buvres Posthwmes,”’ Vol. I., p. 377. 


And here he just supplies what I miss in Swedenborg’s very 
convincing teaching about influx in his work on ‘‘ Divine Pro- 
vidence.” He proves to his own satisfaction, and I suppose to 
most of his readers, an enlarged sense of the truth of the saying 
of Jesus Christ, ‘‘A man can receive nothing except it be given 
him from Heaven.” He sums up part of his argument thus :— 


‘¢ From all these premises no other conclusion can be deduced 
than that whatever a man thinks and wills comes by influx, and 
that as all speech flows from thought as an effect from its cause, 
and all action in like manner from the will, therefore, whatever 
a man speaks and acts comes likewise by influx, although 
derivatively or mediately. That whatever aman sees, hears, 
smells, tastes and feels, comes by influx, cannot be denied ; why 
not, then, what he thinks and wiils? Can there be any differ- 
ence, except that such things as are in the natural world flow 
into or impress the organs ‘of the external senses, while such 
things as are in the spiritual world flow into or impress the 
organic substances of the internal senses, or of the mind? 
Therefore, that as the organs of the external senses, or of the 
body, are receptacles of natural objects, so the organic sub- 
stances of the internal senses, or of the mind, are receptacles of 
spiritual objects.” —‘‘ Divine Propidence,” p. 226. 

But he does not recognise as St. Martin does, that the soul 
of man must in some sense be superior to all mediate influx in 
that he can refuse or accept it—a fact to which he testifies at 
p. 210, Ibid. 

‘“‘ Moreover I perceive what flows into my exterior thought, 
whether it be from Heaven or Hell ; that I reject the latter and_ 
receive the former; and that still I seem to’ myself just as they 
do, to think and will from myself.” : 

And again :— 

‘‘Now, asa man does not desire to know that he is led 


to think by others, but is desirous to think from himself, and - 


also believes that he does it, it follows that the fault is in 
himself, and that he cannot free himself from it-solong as he 
continues to think what he does, but if he does ot love it, he 
dissolves his connection with those from whom his thought flows.” 
—J, 213, Ibid. 

When at page 226 he continues the passage quoted above 
with ‘since this is every man’s condition, what then is his 
own ?” one hopes for some account of what man is as well as 
what he is not, but. he evades any answer, and goes on thus :— 
‘* His selfhood does not consist in his being such and such a 
receptacle, because this selfhood is nothing but his quality with 
respect to reception, and is not the selfhood of life.” . 

Here, as usual, I find that with all his vast embrace of wide 
reaches of truth, in more worlds. than one, he falls short of 
Béhme in striking to central depths of causation. Béhme can 
tell us the cause of that “‘ quality with respect to reception,” 
so obviously differing in all. Swedenborg leaves the mystery as 
much unnoticed as unexplained, both here and when he asserts 
that in hell ‘‘ influent good is there turned into evil, and truth 
into falsity.” —P. 200, Ibid. a 

Let me offer Bohme's key to those few who will have 
patience cnough to let it hang up in their mental laboratory 
until the timo comes when they can see how perfectly it fits the 
lock in question. Nevertheless there is one beyond this for 
which even Béhme never attempts to offer a key. 

‘* Everything doth bring itself from its own experience into 
form, feature, and shape,.and likewise into life and operation as 
it standeth in its centre, in the Universal experience, namely, 
in the Great Mystery, in the Mother of all Beings.”—Sixth 
Epistle, par. 15. | | 

‘* And as the Spirit of every soul is constellated in the Eternal 
Mother, even so is its revelation, apprehension, and knowledge.” 
—Second Epistle, par. 25. : | ~ 
~The inward property or disposition of the soul lies now in 
the first created configuration of the stars or constellation, in the 
Kternal commencing ground that is not imaged or framed to- 
gether in the outward bestial constellation or configuration of 
the stars.” —‘‘ Treatise on Election,” chap. 8, par. 121. 


What does Béhme mean by the Eternal Mother, the Eternal. 
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commencing ground? Undoubtedly the mysterious agent called 
the Wisdom of God both in his pages and in the 8th Chapter 
of Proverbs in our Bible. See for convincing proof of this 
Chap. 8, of Béhme’s ‘ Treatise on Election,” pars. 61 and 62; 
and this, for a briefer definition, from his Second Apology, Part I 
par, 69 :— | 

‘‘ She is the highest substantiality of the Deity : without her 
God would not be manifested cr revealed, but would be only 
a will; but through the Wisdom He bringeth Himself into 
substance.” 

‘* The Spirit of God maketh no new thing in man, nor does 
it infuse any strange spirit into him, but he speaketh of the 
wonders in the Wisdom of God through man, ana that not from 
the eternal constellation only, but likewise from the external 
constellation ; that is through the spirit of the external world he 
openeth in man the internal constellation of the soul.”— 
Second Spistle, par. 29. 

‘*We find seven especial properties in Nature whereby this 
only Mother works all things,” (to wit, desire which is astringent, 
bitterness, cause of all motion, anguish, cause of all sensibility, 
Sire, light, sound, and substantiality) ;°‘ whatever the six forms are 
spiritually that the seventh is essentially” ... ‘‘ These are the 
seven forms of the Mother of all Beings, from whence all what- 
ever isin this world is generated.”—‘' Signatura Rerum,” chap. 
14, pars 10, 14, 15. 

‘The Creator hath, in the body of this world, generated him- 
self as it were creaturely in his qualifying or fountain spirits, and 
all the stars are nothing else but God’s powers, and the whole 
Body of this world consisteth in the seven qualifying or fountain 
spirits.” —‘‘ Aurora,” chap. 24, p. 27. 

[See Treatise on Election, chap. 8, par 73, for detailed 
account of the action of these fountain spirits; ‘‘ in a wheel or 
orb, like a moving sphere or clock-work, shut up with its 
generating life, wherein the properties are wrestling for the 
primacy ; suddenly one is aloft, quickly the other, the third, 
fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh, as is also to be understvod 
concerning the proceeding forth of the seven properties.” 

Now ‘‘ the seed of man is generated in such a manner as the 
wonderful proportion harniony or form of Nature in its wrestling 
and rising up is generated from Eternity ; for the human flesh is 
and resembleth Nature inthe Body of God, which is generated 
from the other six qualifying or fountain spirits, wherein the 
qualifying and fountain spirits generate themselves again and 
shew forth themselves infinitely, wherein forms and images rise 
up, and wherejn the Heart of God, or the holy clear Deity in the 
middle or central seat generateth itself above Nature in that 
centre wherein the light of life riseth up.” —“‘ Arora,” chap. 26, 
pars. 48, 49. 

Observe that fire is the middle form of the seven, and that 
the soul without the soul’s spirit is, Bohme tells us, a fire globe, 
its original nature being the first three forms of eternal nature, 
which from the torment of their essential discord kindle the 
fourth—the tire—from which the light of life rises up and 
proceeds, in due evolution, to pacify and harmonise them all. 
When all seven forms are generated then first has the soul 
attained a spirit and a kody too. And what gves on in the 


. whole world of external nature has precisely the same cause and 


same effect in man. 


‘¢The lifa of man in this timo is like a wheel where very 
suddenly ‘that which is underneath, becometh uppermost, and 
kindleth itself with every substance.” . . “and every form 
maketh substance in itsdesire”. . . the prevailing ‘‘ primacy” of 
one fountain Spirit determining this desire.—Small Book of Six 
Points, Point 2, pars. 22 and 13. 


‘For this is the right or law of the Deity that evory life in the 
Body of God should generate itself in one manner or uniform 
way ; though it be done througk many various imagings, yet the 
life hath one uniform way and original in all.’--‘¢ Aurora,” 
chap. 25, par. 51. 

‘‘Man is created according to the qualifying or fountain 
Spirits of God, and also out of the Divine Being” (i.e.,the Spirit 
of God and the Wisdom of God)*, ‘‘therefore man’s life hath sucha 
beginning and rising up as that of the planets and stars was.’’— 
*¢ Aurora,” chap. 24, par. 39. 

‘* But that there are so many stars of so manifold different 
effects and operations, is from the infiniteness that is in the 
efficiency of the Seven Spirits of God in one another, which 
generate themselves infinitely,” (‘‘ aurora, chap. 24, rar. 28) 
and, ‘‘ «man’s property lyeth m sundry degrees, according to the 
inward and outward heavens, viz., according to the Divine 
manifestation, through the seven properties of Nature.”— 
“* Mysterium Magnum,” chap. 16, par. 16. 


Add one more saying to all these—which I have tried to 
make intelligible by sequence— 

“Out of every separability of that which is separated or 
distinguished arises a Will according to the property or condition 
thereof ; into whatsoever quality or condition or source tho 


“es Fhe Wisdom is the Holy Spirit's corporeity.”—Apulogy 1., Part 2, par, 313, 
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abyssal Will in the separability has introduced itself, such a Will 
exists.—‘‘ Election,” chap. 9, par. 32. 


And I think it will be evident that Bohme takes us nearer to 
the cause of man’s ‘‘ quality with respect to reception ” of influx 
being so different in different natures; for the wrestling wheel 
of nature before birth necessarily causes a predominant influence 
of one over the other at the time of the propagation of sovl ; 
and this effecting the future will and desire necessarily qualifies 
the spirit. 

The mystery that remains untouched is, why the soul of 
man should be held responsible for good or evil when its 
inward disposition lay in the ‘‘ Eternal commencing ground? 

In the universal regeneration of future AZons this seal may 
be opened, but for the present, seeing how even our fallen world 
is saturated with love, the quietus of all my thoughts is that God 


is love, and our world and our life in Him. 
: A. J. PENNY. 


SBANCES IN THE LIGHT. 
L'o the Editor of ‘* Liaut.” 

Sir,—Having long been aware that cabinets and darkness are 
very unsatisfactory conditions, I am induced to recount a séance 
which took place some long time ago, but of which the particu- 
lars may be interesting now as shewing that such conditions are 
by no means neceasary. 

The heads of the family were absent, and we sent the 
servants out for a few hours, closing the entrance doors of the 
house against all mundane intruders. Our séance was held in a 
double drawing-room, the folding doors being open and the two 
side doors locked inside. The room was only partially darkened, 
as we were unable to shut out all the daylight. We sat round a 
middle-sized loo table with our hands interlinked,.having pre- 
viously placed upon it a musical box of twenty-three pounds 
weight and a guitar. Our party consisted of four in number, 
Mr. Eglinton (medium), Miss FitzGerald, Mr. H. Edmands, and 
myself. The medium was not entranced, but joined us in our chat. 
We had sat, as near as I can remember, about half-an-hour when 
Mr. Edmands directed my attention to the guitar which was float- 
ing over our heads a little below the ceiling. At the same time, the 
musical box was, by invisible agency, placed on the floor at the 
back of my chair. On my exclaiming, ‘‘ Why, the music box is 
here!” it was instantaneously conveyed to the back of Miss Fitz- 
Gerald’s chair near the dvor. John King’s stentorian voice then 
gave us his usual greeting,addressing Miss FitzGerald (a favourite 
young friend of his) by her Christian name. Some little con- 
versation passed between them, after which, with his 
accustomed ‘‘ Good night; God bless you!” he departed, and the 
séance was concluded. 

The guitar had been replaced upon the table, but the heavy 
box had been left in the last position by the door. 

The hardest sceptic could not have demurred to the genuine- 
ness of the phenomena, and, as your journal is so widely 
circulated, I trust you will afford me space in its columns for this 
testimony in favour of liyhé séances, hoping also that it may 
serve to reassure many who are searching for the truths of 
Spiritualism, not only through its phenomena, but in its higher 
phases, but who have hitherto found it intermixed with briars 
and thorns. E. Gonyon. 


SPIRITUALISM AT BALMORAL.—The Echo thus makes fun out of 
an article which has appeared in a French journal :—‘* The 
most comical creature on earth is a French jcurnalist of the 
light school endeavouring to write seriously. e Galois has 
been favouring its readers with what it is pleased to term ‘a 
faithful picture’ of the life of Queen Victoria at Balmoral. 
The reason of tho Queen’s preference for Balmoral, according to 
the veracious chronicler of the Galois, is that there, more than 
anywhere else, she communicates with the spirit of the late 
Princo Consort, John Brown being the medium. ‘ People 
wonder,’ observes the French journalist, ‘why the Queen 
offered to faithful John Brown titles of nobility, which he 
refused, only accepting that of ‘ Esquire,’ and why the marble 
statuette of Brown, by Boehm, is placed in the Queen’s chamber 
amid portraits of members of the Royal Family.’ The reason 
is that John Brown is ‘ the Queen’s Minister for Spiritual Rela- 
tions with the late Prince Consort.’ In the Cabinet Councils, at 
which, of course, the Queen is always present, she will sometimes 
say—‘I must first consult the Prince.’ She then goes into the 
Prince’s room in this ‘ signorial chateau.’ Cabinet Councils, it 
will be observed, are held, not at Downing-street, as is usually 
supposed, but at Balmoral. The Queen there, with the aid of 
John Brown, makes her inquiries, and the answers are rapped 
out by the spirit in the usual way.” Tho Echo is right, no 
doubt, in believing that this is not an altogether true story, but 
wo suspect, nevertheless, that there is more truth in it than the 
Echo imagines. 


October 21, 1882. 
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MATEHRIALISATIONS. 
To the Editor of ‘‘ Liaut.”’ 

Srr,—Our séance on Saturday night was for materialisation. 
It was the fourth of the present series, the others having been 
dark séances for harmonisation, conversation with the controlling 
Spirits, Spirit lights, direct writing, Gc. 

On Saturday night we had six persons, including Mr. 
H. Bastian, the medium, three of whom were ladies. We sat 
at first a few minutes in the dark, and had some conversation 
with two voices. Then a shaded paraffin lamp was placed in a 
corner of the room, so as to fill it with soft light which made 
every object distinctly visible. Mr. Bastian then went behind 
a curtain drawn across the end of the room. A voice invited 
me and Mr. C. to go behind the curtain, where we saw the 
medium, seemingly in a trance, lying on a sofa. We had just 
retired to our seats when the end of the curtain was drawn aside 
and we saw a female form shrouded in white drapery. She or 
another came again, and then we saw two female forms, each 
fully draped in white, standing together, one presenting her full 
face, and the other her profile. These two again presented 
themselves. 

_ Next came a tall man, in evening dress, and without a beard. 
Mr. Bastian’s beard is very black and he was wearing his 
ordinary morning costume. Then came a slender, graceful 
female form, dressed in white, with long, golden brown hair (to 
which she called attention by a movement of her hand) floating 
over her bosom. Mrs. Nichols and I recognised her at once as 
our daughter, who has so often come to us, and Mrs. Nichols 
said to her, ‘If you are ‘ Willie’ please make the sign of the 
cross.”. She bowed her head in apparent eagerness of delight, 
and made the sacred sign as no one but a trained Catholic can. 

’ The next comer, as I remember, was a man of. full medium 
height, with auburn beard, and white costume. After standing 
a moment he began to elongate, apparently in the chest or trunk, 
his head and shoulders rising until he stood a giant about seven 
feet high. The gradual but rapid enlargement of the body was 
perfectly seen by all, and a few minutes afterwards he came again 
and repeated the elongation—probably to give us the opportunity 
to more carefully observe this phenomenon: I have often seen 
materialised Spirits melt away and disappear, but had not before 
- witnessed this enlargement. 

A female form now appeared, and was immediately recognised 
as the sister of a lady present, and by her husband ; and to their 
questions as to her relationship she bowed an aflirmative. We 
had also a repetition of two Spirit forms, each coinpletely different 
from the medium, anpearing together, and, in all, eleven distinct 
individual forms, four of them appearing twice, no one of which 
at all resembled the tall, slender, black-bearded Mr. Bastian. 
The ‘‘ power” was now exhausted, as ‘‘ Johnny” said ‘‘ Good 
night, God bless you ! ” ; 

It seems probable that in one or two more séances, with 
favouring conditions, our friends will be able to give us even 
stronger evidences of their individuality and identity. 

A friend of mine, in a private séance with Mr. Bastian, a 
few days ago, had a good test. His departed wife materialised. 
She had in her life-a very small hand, and he had with him the 
ring of a lady which was just the size, which she took and put 
on her finger. He was quite satisfied that it would not go on 
any finger of Mr. Bastian. It is such tests as these which I 
think better than rules and regulations. 

Our séance did not fulfil your proposed conditions. There 
was a curtain shielding the medium from the light ; yet I think 
every one who can accept my testimony will agree with me that 
it gave us a very satisfactory proof of the two great facts—the 
oxistence of human beings after the death of the body, and 
. their power, under favouring conditions, to make their existence 
known to their friends. 

Spiritualism may have many important objects or missions. 
For the present, what the world most wants is evidence of 
immortality—proof palpable and absolute of life beyond the 
grave. I think the great object of Spiritual manifestations, 
recognised by the Spirits themselves, is to disprove Materialism. 
The chief motive of all their efforts seems to be to prove to us 
the fact that they still live. The proof of this fact is of such 
immense value and importance, that no sacrifice we make for it 
can be too great, and nothing astonishes me more than the 
apathy and selfishness of Spiritualists, and even of Spiritual 
mediums, who, to avoid some petty inconvenionces, or even 
gome paltry persecutions, are content tv bear their talent in 
a napkin, and deprive their fellow men of the greatest of 


earthly blessings—the knowledge of the life to come—the 


solace of knowing that those we have loved still live, to love 
and watch over us, and await our coming. 

For this more than faith—for this solid, demonstrated fact, 
we want a little now of the heroic martyr spirit—in mediums 
to use their gifts, and in Spiritualists to stand by them, do 
justice to them, and in giving their testimony to a materialistic 
and, therefore, demoralised suciety. T. L. Nicnors, M.D 

32, Fopstone-road, S. W., October 16th. 


THE DIVINING ROD. 
To the Editor of ‘‘ Liaur.” 


Sir,—I have lately been :nuch amused at the comments — 


which have appeared on this subject in various publications. 
Your own columns last week contained a letter signed by ‘‘G. J. 
Gray,” extracted from the Times, in which are given such novel 
and marvellous revelations of the powers of electricity, that, if 
true, they will compel us to discard all that we have hitherto 
learnt respecting this potent force, and we shall be obliged to 
recommence our studies afresh. | 

Mr. Gray tells us-—seriously, I suppose —that a lode of metal, 
say fifty feet below the surface of the earth, is so overcharged 
with electricity that it can propel its superabundant influence 
through the intervening non-conducting matter. This influence 
is supposed to seize a human being without the slightest pro- 
vocation, and after frantically shaking and twisting a hazel wand 
in the hands of the person who has been quietly promenading 
over the electrified spot, then to disappear and return to the 
source of such a curious, eccentric, and alarming outburst. 

Allow me to tell your readers that under the circumstances 
stated, the lode of metal—its electricity being static—is incap- 
able of performing the absurd freak attributed to it. Electricity 
has not lost its senses yet, whatever may be the case with its 
interpreters. There cannot be the shadow of a doubt that in the 
hands of special individuals the divining rod has been used 
effectively for the purpose of discovering metals and water. The 
question is, how is this result accomplished ? What is the modus 
operandi ? : | 

The fact is that the proper use of the divining rod is a form 
of mediumship. The diviner must be a medium specially endowed. 
with the gift of making the discoveries of water or metal. The 
same person rarely possesses the faculty of successfully revealing 


the spots where both water and metal are concealed. The combi- . 


nation of the double faculty in the same individual would often 
lead to. confusion ; as metal would be found when water was 
required and vice verst. 

Why is the hazel tree used? Because it is one of the best 
woods for receiving and retaining the magnetic atmosphere of 
the medium, by means of which his attendant Spirit is capable 
of bending the rod towards the spot where the thing required is 
hidden. Sometimes the action is so violent that the fibre of the 
wood is ruptured. 

The divining rod should be a hazel twig about two feot long ; 
the forked part should be held in both hands and pressed firmly 
to the ribs, leaving the projecting stem about nine to twelve 
inches long pointing straight from the body, ready to be moved 
if the manifestation is a success. 

All forms of mediumship are practically more or lees uncertain 
in their action ; and this particular form is as liable to failure as 
any other form. This unsatisfactory result is due to the 
imperfect nature and training of the medium. A medium should 


be a pure, innocent, unsophisticated creature; directly he. 
becomes luaded with the cares, trials, and tricks of the world _ 


his mediumship loses its truth and value. Nothing degenerates 
more rapidly. 

Tn all nature thore is a correlation of forces: a hard, outer, 
materialistic, scientific training can soon rob the mind of its 
spiritual gifts and graces.—Yours, «c., TRIDENT. 

London, 14th October, 188. 


Miss Woop’s Orrer.—In reply to many inquirers we can 
only say at present that negociations are in progress, and it 
is hoped that they will be satisfactorily completed. Anyhow, 
we believe that a course of test séances in the light will be 


arranged, either with Miss Wood or with some other physical — 


medium. . 

CanpiFr. — Spiritualism in Cardiff is being vigorously 
presented to the inhabitants by the energetic action of the local 
society, which has arranged a course of special lectures for every 
Sunday during the present year. The speakers will be Mr. J. J. 
Morse and Mr. E. W.- Wallis alternately. On Sunday next, 
owing to a prior engagement, Mr. Morse’s duty will be assumed 
by Mr. J. é. Wright, of Liverpool. 
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Reports of the proceedings of Spiritualist Societies in as succinct a form as 
possible, and authenticated by the signature of a responsible officer, are solicited 
for insertion in ‘‘ Liaut.’? Membors of private circles will also oblige by con- 
tributing brief records of noteworthy occurrences at their séances. 

The Editor cannot undertake the return of manuscripts unless the writers 
expressly request it at the time of forwarding, and enclose stamps for the return 


Postage. 
SUBSORIPTION RATES. 

The Annual Subscription for ‘ Lieut,” post free to any address withic the 
United Kingdom, or to places comprised within the Postal Union, including all 
parts of Europe, the United States, and British North America, is 15s. 2d. per 
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ADVERTISEMENT OHARGES. 

Five lines and under, 3s. One inch, 4s. 6d. Half-columu, £1. Whole 
Column, £22s. Page, £4, A reduction made for a series of insertions. 

. Cheques and Post Office Orders may be made payable to Epwarp T. 
BENNETT, at the Chief Office, London, Halfpenny Postage Stamps received for 
amounts under 10s. 


VISION OF A PAST TRAGEDY. 


[The following is a translation of a narrative copied into 
Licht mehr Licht of 1st October, from a German paper— 
Die Tafelrunde—published at Washington. It bears some 
marks of a genuine record, and is at least, from the 
peculiarity of the fact alleged, not likely to be a mere 
invention, though it may be difficult to verify, even with 
the not very obscure indication of personalities, &c., given. 
init. I have thought it worth transcribing chiefly for 
this reason, that it belongs to a class of similar phenomena 
in which there is an automatic representation of past 
events, as if they were boing acted over again in the 
memory or imagination of Nature (or the world-conscious- 
ness) in the places of their occurrence, and at the times 

-agreeing. The explanation which Spiritualists may be 
disposed hastily to adopt, that the Spirit of the suicide 
himself purposely re-enacted the horrid drama for the 
information of the visitor to his room, will hardly bear 
examination, notwithstanding the whispered words which 
followed. These, indeed, may well have been impressed 
upon her by the unhappy earth-bound wretch, rooted to 
the scene of his catastrophe. But the whole probably 
exact representation, with its—for the supposed purpose— 
unnecessary preliminaries and details ; the very fact that, 
as he could communicate by words, the story might have 
been thus told ; but, above all, the circumstance that the 
phenomenon belongs to a class of cases in many of which 
such explanation is quite inadmissible, must direct us to 
another law of their recurrence. The work of indexing 
their records, now being carried on by the Literary 
Committee of the Suciety for Psychical Research (to be 
followed by a proper classification of phenomena, in which 
thoir several peculiarities will for the first time appear in 
orderly arrangement), will, it may be expected, lead to a 
more scientific appreciation of facts not as yet sufficiently 
discriminated. —O0.C.M. ] 

Although all names and dates of tho fullowing narrative 
could be given exactly, it may suffice to give initials and to 
leave other particulars of date, place, &c., indeterminate, seeing 
that the parties are still living. | 

Between 1850 and 1860, on a warm night in June, there came 
to Paris from London, the Russian Prince and Princess M., and 
in their train a young German waiting woman of the Princess, 
a native of Wurtemberg. They arrived about cleven in the 
evening, at the Hotel B., nearly in the middle of the streot. 
Paris was at that time, as in 1867, full of foreigners, and even 
the distinguished Russian guests had to be accommodated on the 
second floor of the hotel. Their courier had to seek shelter 
elsewhere for the first night, but at the request of the Princess 
room was to be found for her maid in the hotel. The latter 
unpacked the boxes and trunks and left her mistress in bed about 
one o'clock. A waiter informed her that aroom had been found 
for her, and to her astonishment shewed her into a sumptuous 
front apartment. On her expressing surprise that this fine room 
had not been given to the Princess instead of herself, the waiter 
replied that it had only become vacant an hour before, the Prince 
and Princess being then already settled in their rooms. Having 
closed and locked the doors, she said her prayers, went to bed, 
and put out the light. 

“ She shall now continue the narrative in the first person. It is 


not long ago since [had it from her, now a woman of forty-two, : 


and she has often had to relate it to English, Prussians, and 


Russians, 
impressive. 


I know not whether I fell asleep and dreamed, or was awake 
and saw with my bodily eyes; I believed and still believe the 
latter. Be that as it may, suddenly the door leading from the 
corridor into my room, opened, and a gentleman entered with a 
candle in his hand. He was a French marine officer in dark 
blue uniform, with blouse, large angular collar, &c. The door 
seemed to close behind him of itself. At once I became as it 
were paralysed by fright, and could neither move nor cry out ; 
my whole being concentrated in sight and hearing ; evidently I 
was in a wholly abnormal condition. The gentleman put down 
the candle on a small table by my bed. My clothes lay on 
an arm-chair at the foot of the bed. Where they fell 
I could not see, but he pushed the chair nearly into 
the middle of the room. He now began walking up and down 
with violent gesticulations; I could not take my eyes off him. 
He was a lean young man with a brown complexion, and small 
insignificant features, but his brilliant, vivacious eyes and 
rich black hair made his countenance remarkable, I can still 
see how his hand ran through his hair, which fell, dishevelled, 
over his forehead. He muttered also some incoherent words in 
a quick, hollow voice, of which I could catch the following :— 
‘*'Veux plus vivre, peux plus vivre,” (sic) (will not, cannot live 
on). Suddenly he threw himself on the arm-chair, drew a 
pistol from his breast, and cocked it. At this dreadful moment 
my eyes seemed supernaturally keen, for I even remarked a 
peculiarity in the crook and colour of the hammer of the 
pistol. After a very short interval of thought he shot himseif 
in the mouth. I heard the sharp report, and a scund (Getése) 
in the room, as if someone said softly in my ear, ‘‘ Dites un 
ave pour moi !” (say an Ave forme). .... Then the room was 
dark, and only a lantern in the Place B. spread a weak, 
uncertain glimmer through the drawn curtains. . 

Time for me ceased till I heard knocking at my door, and 
several voices in the corridor. I listened, unable to move or 
to answer. Soon I heard the voice of the Princess, 

‘¢ Are you certain this is the room you shewed my maid into 
last night?” she was asking excitedly. 

‘* Certain.” 

*¢ Then foroe it open.” 


Picklocks would have been useless, as the key inside was 
sticking in the lock; so the whole lock was torn out, and in 
rushed the Prince and Princess, the master of the hotel, the 
waiter and the locksinith. The Princess ran to my bed, and saw 
me lying as if dead, with open, staring eyes. She touched my 
hand ‘and my face, crying ‘‘ Clara, what is it? Clara, are you ill?” 
The German words, the warm hand, the familiar face, and her 
anxiety released me from my catalepsy ; I was able to speak. 

‘*First make them take away that dead body,” I cried, 
shuddering, ‘‘ or I cannot get up.” 

** Heavens !” exclaimed the Princess in Russian, ‘‘she has 
gone mad !” (My features, she said afterwards, had been distorted 
almost beyonc recognition.) ‘‘ Send for a doctor.” 

Two physicians came in a few minutes. I was in a condition 
which astonished them, and only after many soothing entreaties 
could I prevail on myself to relate to them the foregoing 
particulars, not, however, as a terrible dream, but as something 
which beyond all doubt had happened in the room before my 
eyes during the past night. 

The physicians were too discreet to contradict me, especially 
as my pulse shewed a condition of unnatural excitement. Indeed 
one of them, struck by the exactitude and particularity of my 
story, believed that some trick had been played to frighten me, 
and desired to speak with the hotel proprietor. He came, and 
after some whispered communications, the doctors and the 
Prince left the room with him. = 

I did not let go the Princess’s hand, and only on her re- 
assuring coe could I bring myself to look round the 
room, o dead body was there. ‘' They must have taken it 
out when they broke into the room,” I said, for it was impossible 
for me to believe it a vision. 

The hotel proprietor, however, on hearing the physicians’ 
report, had replied, pale and agitated, ‘‘Tho Spirit world has 
broken in upon us ! the night beforo last, at the same hour that 
Mademoiselle went to bed last night, the marine officer, M. R., 
shot himself in that very room! His corpse lies in the Morgue. 
You can imagine how disagreeable such events are to hotel 
owners. Before day-break I had the body removed, for the 
report of the pistol had been heard by a waiter. Only a few of 
my people knew of tho circumstance, and on these I naturally 
enjoined silence. After a careful cleansing of the room I had it 
assigned last night to the Princess’s maid, as the Princess wished 
her to be accommodated in the hotel.” . 

All four went to the Morgue. There they saw the uniform 
as described by me, and the pistol, which had just the same 
unusual | egeneticd of construction I mentioned. The face of 
the suicide was almost unrecognisable, but the rich black hair 
completely corresponded with my description. M. R., whose 
family at that time resided in Brittany, was a Oreole by birth. 
Ever since, the Creole type of face has had something ghastly 
for me, particularly their brilliant eyes. M. R., as was after- 
wards discovered, had destroyed himself on account of some 
woman in Paris, 


Her own faithfully reported words will be most 


October 31, 1882.] 


The rest of the account refers'‘to the prolonged illness and 
gradual recovery of the narrator and to (ineffectual) attempts 
by a Paris Sisterhood to convert her to Roman Catholicism, on 
the strength of the appeal of the suicide for an ‘‘ Ave” to be 
said for him. She also explains that at the time of the occurrence 
she did not even know what an ‘‘ Ave” meant, which, as we are 
elsewhere told that she was an experienced travelling servant, 
seems a little odd. It is unnecessary to translate her story 
further, though what follows tends to confirm the general 
impression of bona fides. The writer in Die Tafelrunde 
concludes :— | : 

‘‘T havo given the above word for word from notes I took at 
the time of hearing it. I may add that the heroine of the 
narrative is descended on the mother’s side from the Mystic 
Michael Hahn, that she had received a good education at 
Kornthal, and is now again living in her Wurtemberg home.” 


HOLEOTIO PUBLISHING COMPANY, LIMITED. 


An carnest appeal is made to the readers of ‘‘ Licut” in the 
interests of the Eclectic Publishing Company, Limited, 
which was formed for the purpose of promoting the publica- 
tion of that Journal. 

When the Company was established such a number of shares (at 
£1 each) were taken, as would in the opinion of the Directors 
suffice for carrying on the Journal for a period of two years. 
The two years are now nearly at an end ; a large number of 


shares remain unallotted, and unless these are taken up, or 


assistance is otherwise afforded in the shape of free contribu- 
tions, 
present year. 

It has been sought, in the pages of ‘‘ Licut,” to afford facilities 
for the free expression of every variety of opinion on 
Psychological and cognate subjects ; an honest endeavour 
has been made tc exercise, on all controversial questions, 
the utmost impartiality consistent with the rigid exclusion 
of unbecoming language and discourtcous personal allusions ; 
and, from the beginning, the constant aim has been—by 
securing the co-operation of able contributors, of acknow- 
ledged experience and authority, whose opinions are de- 
serving of permanent record—to render the Journal in 
every way worthy of the cordial support of the most in- 
telligent students of Psychological facts and phenomena. 

When ‘‘Liaut” was first published it had to contend with 
opposition which no longer exists: its circulation was cramped 

by prejudices which are past: various causes combined to 
‘make its course difficult: and these the Directors con- 
fidently believe are no longer to be reckoned with. The 
Journal has lived through the most risky period of its 
existence. 

Moreover the Directors are confident that it would be very 
generally felt that the cessation of ‘‘ Liaut”’ would be a 
grievous loss to Spiritualism at large, as well as to the 
great body of Psychologists and investigators of the various 
problems which are now occupying such a large share of 
contemporary thought. Tothe educated thinker, who con- 
cerns himself with any branch of these subjects, ‘‘ Licur”’ 
affords (if we except a monthly magazine) the only special 
vehicle of information and discussion. Intelligent Spiritual- 
ista and Psychologists generally would view its cessation 
with deep regret. | 

Having great faith in the ultimate success of the Journal, the 
editor and other officers of the Company are willing to give 
their free services for the coming year, and the Directors 
confidently appeal to the general body of Spiritualists and 
other friends of psychical research, to second these generous 
offers either by taking up shares in the Company, or by free 
contributions for the sustentation ofthe Paper until its 
success shall have been finnly established. : 

The Directors have pleasure in acknowledging the following 
-sums, which have been already received or promised ; but 
as these are at present very far from sufficient, they respect- 
fully ask that further contributions may be forwarded at 
ONCE, as it is absolutely necessary to determine IMMEDIATELY 
whether ‘‘ Laaut” shall be contuvued or not. 

Should it after all be found imperative that the publication 
should be discontinued all contributions will be returned ; 
but the Directors sincerely hoje that sufficient spirit will be 
manifested to avert so discouraging a necessity. Let all 
contribute according tu their ability. Let those who cannot 
do much do at least as much as they car. 


Licir. 


‘¢ Licut’’ must be discontinued at the close of the | 


-doubiless a true genius. 
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Cheques and Post Office Orders may be addressed to the 
Secretary at the Offices of the Company, 3, New Bridge- 
street, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 

By Order of the Board, 


EpwaRbD T. BENNETT, 
Secretary. 


October 17th, 1882. 
“Light” Sustentation Fund. 
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PCETRY AND INSPIRATION. 
T'o the Editor of ‘‘ Lieut.” 


S1tr,—There, perhaps, never was a truer proverb than that 
‘*a poet lives in two worlds.” 

A genius who can grasp the practical side of life, and another 
moment transport his soul to the realms of fancy, giving forth 
the loveliest imagery and the most eloquent expressions, is 
Whence comes this inspiration? This 
breathing of the soul through man’s outer being has ever been 
the theme of the poet. Is it from his innate self, or from the 
external and spiritual world? Poetry is imaginative passion, 
the subtlest essence of expression, and like her kindred divino 
arts of painting and music breathes through the being of the 
senses. These arts are not scionce, for the former begin where 
tho latter cease. The feet of nature may tread in different paths, 
but the beauty and depth are still there, the simplest truth and 
the greatest philosophy tuned with the most passionate sincerity. 

All who have felt the emotion of inspiration agree that it 
comes unsought, and intellectual wealth is not always its 
necessary accompaniment. If we read the lives of the poots we 
find that many of fhe sublimest songs have been given in sleep, 
or, as I would prafer to say, in a trance state. It may be “in 
the depths of one’s own being,” but when the spirit is free who 
knows whither it may be borne? Byron wrote :— 

‘Our life is two-fold, sleep hath its own world.” 

I beliove in the re-incarnation of the soul, and am taught 
that there is a genius-sphere, from whence descend all the lights 
of the world. Is it not then possible such souls are inspired 
from that sphero by being borne thithor in sleep, or vy visits of 
the angels here ? 

I know a man who believes that the spirits of Byron and 
Shelley visit him, and if the vision of. the clairvoyant be true, 
he has test evidence in proof of this. But the greatest evidence, 
perhaps, is that in a semi-trance state he has been known to 
repeat the poems of both with an occasional stanza not to be 
found in the author's works. One stanza has been given in 
Shelloy’s divine ‘‘ Ode to a Skylark,” which runs :— 

‘*O teach me but the murmur of thy song 
The intense sweetness of thy strains prolong : 
Thine are the accents of an unknown tongue.” 
Those who are familiar with Shelley will remember that these 
lines are not tu be found in the poem, and the fact that they 
breathe the same ethereal beauty is to my mind a proof of the 
control. 

If such a pure Spirit as Shelley’s was,inspired with all beauty 
and loveliness, giving us the divinest thoughts wrapped in the 
most lyrical and glorious poetry, visits us here, should not a 
genius seek to encourage such attachment, rather than stand 
aloof, deeming his own being the creator of his muse ? 

7th October, 1882. H. GrorcE HELLER. 


(October 21, 1882. 
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MEDIUMS AND MATHRIALISATIONS, 
| To the E:litor of “‘ Licur.”’ 

Srr,—Instead ‘of thinking as some of your correspondents 
appear to do, that anything Mr. Alfred R. Wallace may say upon 
the subject of materialisation quite settles the question, I should 
like to point out to him one objection, at least, to his theory that 
although the materialised form when “‘ seized” constantly proves 
to be the medium disguised (I prefer that word to ‘‘ transfigured ”) 
the fact is no proof whatever of the fraud it appears to be, since 
the medium ‘‘ quite unconsciously to herself, may have been 
dressed up and brought out of the cabinet by the Spirits ! ‘d 

Now what I wish to. suggest to Mr. Wallace is this :—that 
should a burglar enter his house to-night and be “‘ seized,” and 
should his friends come forward at his trial and swear that he 
was a ‘‘ powerful medium,” and that he must have been taken by 
Spirits, quite unconsciously to himself, to Mr. Wallace’s house, 
it would be manifestly unjust to proceed against him ; and even 
to suspect him of dishonesty might be to throw an ‘‘ undeserved 
stigma upon an innocent person”! and so he should be told 
that he ‘left the court without a slur upon his character” ! Of 
course the fact of his being armed with a revolver or two would 
‘be nothing against him, since it would be quite as easy for Spirits 
to provide him with the few trifles he would require, as it is for 
them to provide mediums with the “beards,” and the “ phos- 
phorus,” the ‘‘head-dresses,” and the ‘‘ drapery ” they find 
necessary for their “ transfiguration” ! iy 

But the one thing most abundantly proved by this remarkable 
theory, to all those who believe in it, is that. it furnishes the 
very strongest reason that has yet been given for mediums 
abandoning the whole thing! No honest man, I imagine, would 
for amoment put himself where he might be made even to appear 
a liar and a cheat; but what woman with a shadow of self- 
respect would submit to place herself under conditions where, 
without Inowing anything about it, she might be wn-dressed and 
re-dressed, and taken out of a cabinet—on her knees—and 
made to act bofore a roomful of people, like a baby, or a foolish 
child! If she did it fora livelihood, any woman worthy the 
name would rather buy a broom and sweep a crossing than thus 
put herself at the mercy of any invisible power ! But the 
whole thing is absurd ; and mediums, I fancy, know better than 
those who bring forward for them any such extraordinary defence, 
that they must be prepared to take upon themselves the 
consequences of their own actions; or to give up the thing 
altogether. 

What can be more curious than some of the ‘‘ suppositions ” 
and ‘‘suggestions,” given in explanation of what, after all, 
seemed so very simple? One of the first letters that appeared 
upon the subject almost ridiculed people for their ignorance in 
not having known that ‘catching a Spirit is the sume thing 
as catching a medium” ! Even the italics are those of your cor- 
respondent. Js he quite sure that his ridicule for such “ignorance” 
was deserved? But this explanation has at any rate the advan- 
tage of being simple, while another of your correspondents 
suggests that: ‘ possibly at the momont of seizure, the medium 
inside the cabinet is somehow instantancously dissolved and united 
io its captured elements outside.” I was prepared for a good deal, but 
not for anyone going thus far, to account for the medium being 
in the wrong place—out-side the cabinet, instead of in-side. But 


I haven't done; and really, Mr. Editor, I am beginning seriously | 


to fear that I shall find ‘‘ Licutr” just a little dull when the cor- 
respondence now being carried on in its pages is over. Pray do not 
close itin a hurry! In this very last number a correspondent 
gravely suggests that, ‘‘ Hitherto an important factor. has been 
omitted from these séances”—that henceforth the sitters ‘‘ought 
equally with the mediums to be searched ”! also, I suppose, 
“tied” and ‘‘sealed” in their chairs! Does this writer really 
see no difference between testing those who lay claim to super- 
natural power and those who go to see upon what grounds they 
base thejr claim ? 

But perhaps the letter which amused me most—and it is the 
last I shall quote—is where your correspondent, from lofty 
heights of superior knowledge, informs “ ignorant Spiritualists ” 
that ‘‘ they are having a lesson now from what is happening.” 
They are, but it is not the one your correspondent imagines ; for 
they are not learning and they never will learn, that truth and 
honesty can be made, under any circumstatices, to look like 
trickery and deceit. The ‘‘ lesson” they are learning—some of 
them rather sorrowfully—is the extent to which credulity can 
go. And when this writer somewhat hysterically adds that she 
hopes our ‘ ignorance” will not ‘‘ kill any medium,” it will bo 
a comfort to her to be told that her apprehensions on the 


subject are altogether groundless. The mediums—apparently— 
are aware of the awful risks they run ; and their ‘‘ Guides,” 
they say, ‘‘seldom now give materialisation sdéances to 
strangers.’ If they would be satisfied—as most of us are—with 
one ‘* Guide,” and let that guide be Oonscience, I fancy we 
should soon have heard the last of materialisation.—I am, Sir, 
&., | S. W. 
P.S.:I add another letter.to my previous signature as I find 
you have another ‘‘S.” among your correspondents, and with 
sO many queer opinions flying about, one would prefer only | 
being responsible for their own. That other ‘‘S.,” you know, 
might write about ‘‘ mediums dissolving instantaneously,” and who 
would like to be responsible for that ? 


HAUNTED HOUSE, NEAR REDRUTH, CORNWALL. 


‘‘ At a farm in this parish, and near the town of Redruth, 
thore is a dwelling-house which has long been reported to be 
haunted. Several tenants who inhabited it in succession 
abandoned it after a short residence, alleging that their slum- 
bers were so much disturbed by the nocturnal transactions of 
their ghostly visitants as to render their removal necessary. 
However, as the tales which they circulated were.in general 
discredited, a new tenant was speedily procured as the vacancies 
followed in succession. Some time in the month of June, 1816, 
the good woman of the house intimated to her husband that on 
the falling of any heavy substance on the kitchen floor it pro- 
duced a hollow sound. On hearing this he resolved to search 
into the cause of so extraordinary a circumstance, and, having 
dug up the floor, he discovered, at some depth below the surface, 
two large flat stones, covering a kind of vault, apparently filled 
with cinders. Having removed these, he found some black 
mould, intermixed with teeth and fragments of human bones. 
These were carefully preserved, and being submitted to the 
inspection of a surgeon in the neighbourhood, he concluded that 
they were fragments of some full-grown person. Nothing has 
transpired that can tend to unravel this mysterious deposit. 
The house was again forsaken by its inhabitants, and we know 
not whether it be yet tenanted. It is singular that the under 
surface of the stones which covered the vault had all the appear- 
ance of having been exposed to the action of fire. On this 
phenomenon, if such it may be termed, but one opinion can be 
entertained, so far as the human remains will furnish evidence, 
and probable conjecture may be allowed to speak. It seems to 
have been the body of some person that had been murdered, 
and reduced to ashes to conceal the fact. But by whom the 
fact was perpetrated, with what circumstances it was attended, 
or in what age it was committed, we must be content to leave 
unknown, until the earth and sea shall give up their dead.” — 
Drew’s History of Cornwall: Parish of Redruth. 


A PROTEST TO “A REPLY.” 
And has the torrent of impetuous song in thee 
So far o’er-leapt its banks, and wandered wide, 
That thou hast lost rememb’rance of the ministry 
Of countless raindrops, which enriched thy tide ? 


Tis true the bosom of th’ eternal hills retains 
The secret of the birth-place of thy song ; 

But yet, the early and the later helpful rains 
Thy streamlet’s life in usefulness prolong. | 


The ‘‘ dead man’s halting speech” may have a power untold 
To render lucid many an earth-bound thought, 

And, as a solvent, leave the pure and spotless gold 
Free from the bonds its prison house has wrought. 


For me, the glory of my highest thought shall bo: 
Not that I live in isolation chill, 

But, as a member of a goodly company, 
I work responsive to the eternal will. 


I too have listened on the star-lit lonely height, 
When human voices seemed to fail and sink, 

And nought stood ’twixt me and the awful mystic night, 
Save the pale form which bade my Spirit drink— 


Drink in the circling ether, which possessed a. spell 
Wrought by the living thoughts of those long gone, 

And on my charméd listening ear in sweetness fell 
The cadence of this song so softly borne. 


‘‘ Know then, Immortal, that thy Spirit finds its own 
In the unending chain, which links in love 
Thyself with all things; ’tis pure sympathy alone 
Unlocks the entrance to the sacred grove. 
‘¢To find thy nature thou must lose thyself in all ; 
No soul but needs the touch of some ‘ pale hand’; 
Each linked to other, then the dawning light shall fall 
In growing splendour on thy Fatherland.” 


Octobor 13th, 1882. E. W. W. 


‘’ 


Octobor 21, 1882.] 
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INTERRUPTED CONSOIOUSNESS. 
To the Editor of ‘‘ Lieut.” 


S1r,—I have read with great interest the notices which have 
appeared in ‘‘ Liaut ” illustrative of ‘‘ interrupted consciousness,” 
but though we are told of one or two consciousnesses or states 
of consciousness we are never (if I mistake not) told of more 
than two. For instance we read* :—‘‘ A learned professor at one 
of our universities, driving in a gig with a friend, was quoting 
some passages from a classical author, when the horse fell, 
and the professor was pitched on his head. He remained for a 
few days in an insensible state, when he was trepanned. As soon 
as the bone pressing on the brain was removed, and he recovered 
consciousness, he continued the quotation which he was repeating 
when the accident happened.” 

In this illustration there is the interruption of one conscious- 
ness only, but there are cases in which an accident has caused an 
interruption of consciousness, and the person has lived a second 
life,—the former life up to the time of the accident, its memories, 
associations, &c., having passed away and become a blank. 
While living this second life, and with no memory of the period 
of childhood and youth, years have passed on, until, from an 
accident, or sume other cause, this second life’s consciousness 
has been interrupted and obliterated from memory, and (as in 
the above case of the interruption of single consciousness) the 
former life’s consciousness has returned, linking itself with the 
chain of memories and associations which was broken long ago, 
as though no space of time had intervened between the termina- 
tion of the former consciousness and its re-commencement ; 

while the recollection of all that has occurred during this middle 
consciousness passes away and becomes a, blank. 

Now it is fully acknowledged that such instances of inter- 
rupted consciousness as I here refer to, have occurred, and that 
they can be produced in the mesmeric sensitive ; but the question 
may be asked, Have we only. two consciousnesses which can be 
thus interrupted, or have we more than two? I take it that we 
have more than two, and this conviction was first brought to my 
notice while giving a public mesmeric entertainment at the 
Workmen’s Hall, Drury-lane, on August 31st, 1875. 

The sensitive I was experimenting upon was a lad named 
F. J. Burge,f who resided in the neighbourhood of the ball, 
and upon whom I had experimented when at the hall on former 
occasions. Having caused him to forget his name, I asked if 
he could tell me who he was. 

‘* Of course I can,” he replied. 

What, then, is your name ?” 

‘‘ Gaspipe Gasometer,” was the answer. 

This was a name J.had given him when experimenting upon 
him at the hall just twelve months before, but, until he uttered 
the words, I had forgotten that I had done so. 

Having caused him to forget this unusual name, in order to 
shew his perplexity at losing his identity, I asked :— 

‘¢ And now can you tell me who you are?” 

‘* To be sure I can,” was the answer. 

“ And what is your name ?” ‘I asked. 

‘¢ Susan Jemima Jane,’ he replied. 

I could not remember that I had ever given any one of my 
sensitives that name, but I asked : — 

‘¢ Did you ever tell me that that was your name before ?” 

‘* Yes.” 

‘© When ?” 

‘¢ About five minutes ago.” 

** No, you did not.” 

‘¢ Yes, I did.” 

‘¢ And what is the day of the month ?” 

June 27th.” 

°¢-You are wrong; it is August 31st.” 

°< No, it isn’t, it is June 27th, 1874; do you think I don’t 
knéw what day of the month it is?” 

I now removed the influence, and on asking the lad his name 
he replied, ‘‘ Fred Burge,” and gave the day of the month as 
August 31st, 1875. 

Now here was an illustration of three different conscious- 
nesses, and three different instances of interrupted consciousness, 
for I afterwards ascertained that I had experimented upon Burge 
at the hall on June 27th, 1874, when I had made him believe 
his name was Susan Jemima Jane. 

From experiments which I have recently been making upon 


*“ Licnt,” No. 73, p. 245. 
+ Burge was ono of the lads experimonted upon by me at 38, Groat Russell” 
street, Bloomsbury, on Junuary 24th, 1876. See The Spir itualist, No. 179, 
p. 43, and “ Spirits before our Hyes,”’ by W.H, Harrison, p. 183. 


my sensitives, I doubt not that we possess several conscious- 
nesses, but although many of these experiments were highly 
interesting, I must refrain from detailing them, for I have 
trespassed too much upon your space already.—Truly yours, © 

5, Avenue-place, Brixton-rise, §. W. S. R. REDMAN. 


SPIRITUALISM IN SAN FRANOISOO. 
We give the following extracts from a letter which reaches us 
from Mr. W. Howard McGregor, of San Francisco :— 


A few lines from this far off country may not be out of place 
in your valuable journal. It was with much pleasuro that I (as 
well as others) learned of the success of ‘‘ Licgt”’ in England, 
and indeed in America also; for I believe it has quite a 
circulation in some of the Eastern States. 

Spiritualism is being sifted im these parts as well as in 
England, and tho few genuine mediums who are sufficiently 
developed to stand the critical onslaughts of fastidious investi- 
gators, are singled out and patronised by the most cultured of 
all classes. You have no doubt been informed that here, in this 
wonderful city of the Golden State,-there has sprung up, as if in 
a night, an army of impostors who prey upon the credulity of 
the weak-minded and fanatical portion of the Spiritual public. 
These charlatans have had it all their own way for several years 
past, until now they are being exposed by many who had been 
their warmest friends. 

Materialisation, so called, has, so far, only brought a few 
thinking minds into the ranks here. 

_ Physical séances, whether in the light or in the dark, give but 
alender satisfaction to the cultured scholar and advanced thinker. 
In San Francisco, as well as in other cities of America, a feeling 
of uncertainty is the final condition of those who often attend 
the material séances. People are demanding more of the 
genuine spirit of refinement in Spiritualism and less of the 
physical and the vulgar. 

Mrs. Elizabeth L. Watson, the gifted ‘aepliational speaker, 
lectures every Sunday evening in Ixora Hall, to large audiences. 

Mrs. Ada Foye, the celebrated writing medium, is glso here ; 
and several others of a similar order give séances regularly, both 
public and private. 

Within the last month we have been gratified by a visit from 
Mr. Jesse Shepard, the distinguished inspirational singer, poet, 
pianist, and essayist. He is the most gifted medium ever heard 
in our city, and his incomparable concerts in the Metropolitan 
Baptist Tabernacle are creating excitement in circles of our best 
society. 

When the most eloquent clergyman on the Pacific coast 
announces from his pulpit that the greatest of musical mediums 
is to give a grand concert in his own temple, it may be taken as 
a sign that this form of Spiritualism is gaining respect from 
persons who were formerly arrayed against it. Indeed, the bare 
announcement that this young genius was to appear at a concert 
for the benefit of Mrs. Aitken and Mrs. Ada Foye, who wero 
arrested for practising mediumship without a licence, was. . 
sufficient to fill the hall, and never before was such a splendid 
success achieved by any medium i in the city. 

Let the good work go on. Let there be light/ The many 
friends on this side congratulate you on your course. You . 
have the best wishes of the best people here. 


a ee 


To the Editor of ‘‘ Licur.” 


S1r,—In reply to the inquiry in last week’s ‘“‘ Licut,” I have 
to say that Mr. Pulsfords ‘‘Morgenréthe” is published by 
Hamilton, Adams and Co. ; and Mr. Juke’s ‘‘ The New Man,” 
by Longman, Green and Co.—I am, &c. A. T. 

October 16th, 1882, 


Tne Datston Assoctation’s Som«e.—Tho Dalston Associa- 
tion will hold a sviree.in their rooms, 53, Sigdon-rcad, Dalston, 
E., on Tuesday evening next, the 24th inst. The proceedings 
will comprise a tea, concert, and carpet dance. Tickets, One 
Shilling each. Tea will be served at 6 p.m., concert 7.30 to 9.30. 


Mrs. HarpInce-BrIirren’s Lecture APPOINTMENTS.— BELPER: 
Sunday, October 29th, and Monday, October 30th. Sowersy 
BuipcE: Sunday, November 5th. Hanmrax : Sunday, Novem- 
ber 12th, and Monday, November 13th. Braprorp: Sunday, © 
November 19th. SowEersy Bripce : Sunday, November 26th.— 
Address, The Limes, Humphrey-street, Cheetham Hill, Man- 
chester. ; 
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THH DIVINING ROD. 


Mr. E. Vaughan Jenkins, whose letter to the Times giving 
his own observations on the use of the divining rod, we quoted 
in last week's ‘‘ Liaut,” communicated to the same journal the 
following ‘‘ contribution towards the solution of the mystery,” 
which he has received from a gentleman residing at Westbury- 
sub-Mendip, Somerset :— 


In July, 1876 (that very hot summer), the old well under my 
house became fouled and the water unfit to drink, so I decided 
on sinking another well about 100 yards from my house, if I 
were advised that water could be found there. The field is 
perfectly dry, and there is no appearance of water anywhere near 
where t wished to sink. So I sent for a labouring-man in 
the village who could ‘work the twig’ (as the divining rod is 
called here), and he came and cuta blackthorn ‘ twig’ out of my 
hedge and proceeded round the field, and at one spot the ‘ twig’ 
was so violently affected that it flew out of his hands ; he could 
not hold it. I may here observe that the village churchyard 
adjoins my field, and it was of consequence to me to know 
whether the spring went through or near the churchyard. So I 
asked the man to tell me which way the spring ran (of course, 
under the ground) ; and he proceeded to follow up the spring 
and found that it did not go near the churchyard. Having some 
doubts as to this man, about a month after I heard of another 
man living some miles off, who, I had been told, could ‘ work 
the twig.’ I sent for him, and he was quite unaware that the 
first man had tried for water, and, to my astonishment, when he 
came near the spot indicated by the first man, he could not hold 
the twig, it was so much affected. I then asked him to tell me 
‘the course of the underground spring, and he went as near as 
possible as the first man—from about south-west to north-east. 
I thereupon decided to sink a well, the last man assuring me 
that water was not very far down. At 39ft. the well-sinkers 
came upon a spring of the most beautiful water, and there is in 
the well about 30ft. of water in the summer, and in the winter 
the well is nearly full. Now, there is nothing whatever to 
indicate water in my field or anywhere near it. The men who 
‘ worked the twig’ will take nothing for their trouble.” 


Mr. F. T. Mott, F.R.G.S., Leicester, in a letter to the Daily 
News, says :—‘‘ Two months ago I sent for a certain working 
stonemason, John Mullins, of Chippenham, Wilts, to search for 
water in a field nine miles from Leicester. I had never seen 
him before, and he had never been near my land. He cut 
three V-shaped twigs out of the hedges, two of hawthorn, one 
of hazel, and on arrival at the field, he walked once round it, 
and then holding the horns of a twig in his clenched hands, 
with my hands grasping his, and my eyes watching carefully for 
muscular movements, we walked across the field several times. 
At certain points the angle of the twig turned forcibly hla ies 
These points were marked, and were found to lie within one 
straight line. He said :—‘ You will find water along that line, 
probably about thirty feet deep.’ I have since sunk a well 
there thirty-one feet deep, and have always six feet of good 
water in it. Previously I had covery reason to doubt the 
existence of water there, and a skilled water engineer assures 
me that he could not have predicted the finding of water on 
that land. ‘ Divining,’ as a process of magic or necromancy, is 
of course out of the question; but the physical law, by which 
the presence of water is thus indicated, requires investigation.” 


Another correspondent, Nemo, writes :—‘‘ Allow me to give 
an account of a similar occurrence at Shepton Mallet. We sank 
a well 6ft. diameter and 150ft. deep, through blue lias rock, 
without a fissure or any cavity through which it would be possible 
for water to percolate. When about to relinquish the apparently 

hopeless task, a suggestion was made that the affair should be 
placed in the hands of a man who obtained his livelihood by 
such means. Ho came, bringing with him hazel sticks in the 
shape of the letter Y, and I noticed they were the growth of one 
year. After marching round the well with twigs in his hands he 
stopped at a point about 50ft. west of the well. Here the twigs 
writhed and twisted of themselves so much that, to dispel any 
doubts on their genuineness the man suggested that some one 
should procure two pairs of blacksmith tongs and hold the twigs 
tightly. This was done, and yet the same writhing and twisting 
went on. This wasa sign that water was beneath it. At the 
suggestion of the man, a stage of planks was laid across the well 
about 5Oft. below the surface, and a small heading driven west 
to the spot indicated by the twigs on the surface, and surprising 
to say, when the miners had reached the spot as indicated the 
water gushed in so fast that they had to rush out of the heading 
and up the shaft with all possible speed, leaving all their tools 
behind. The water rose till within 12ft. of the surface, and has 
never to my knowledge failed in its supply. The well is situated 
on a hill, about 500 yards and at an elevation of about LOOEt. 
from the bottom of a valley.” 


CoNVERSAZIOVE AT THE C.A.S.—Our roadors are requested 
to bear in mind that the opening conversazione of the season will 
be held by the C. A. S., at 38, Great Russell-strect, on Monday 
evening, November 6th. There will be an interesting and varied 

rogramme, as usual, and no doubt the attendance will be 
arge, 


SOME RHMARKABLE VISIONS: 


Mr. Archer Gurney writes as follows to the Church Times :— 


I should like to mention two recent visions of angels, which 
have come to my personal knowledge, though the latter of the 
two be a testimony also to the immediate presence or manifesta- 
tion of the Lord of angels. The first of these, which may 
seem to some to carry no great weight, took place in the town 
of Buckingham, where I was working as a curate. The only 
child of a poor woman, a boy of three years old, fell by accident 
upon the fire, during the absence of his mother from the cottage, 
and died after a few hours of suffering. I did not hear of the 


sad fact until the child was gone, and when I went down to see - 


the mother, who was known to idolise this only child, and 
endeavour to console her, she told me that God had sent her 
wonderful comfort. She was weeping bitterly, and kneeling 
beside the child’s bed, when he said :—‘* Mother, don’t you see 
the beautiful man, who is standing there and waiting for me?” 
Again and again the child persisted in repeating that the 
beautiful man was waiting, and seemed ready, and even anxious, 
to go to him, and, as a natural consequence, the mother’s heart 
was strangely cheered. She told me she thought it must have 
been the Lord Jesus Himself. ‘‘One of His Heavenly host,” I 
ventured to surmise, knowing that we have our Master’s 
warrant for believing that the angels in Heaven care for the 
little ones below. Be that as it may, the second fact I have to 
mention is, I think, still more remarkable, and I believe that 
the two persons (a gentleman and lady, husband and wife) to 
whom it happened, are alive to this hour. I was not made 
acquainted with the circumstances under any engagement to 
secrecy ; but I think it better to abstain from publishing names, 
and I will stake my own credit on the thorough authenticity 
of the narrative, related to me by the husband with the view of 
illustrating the truth that supernatural manifestations are still 
possible in our days, though they may be rare. This gentleman 
told me then, with extreme simplicity and straightforwardness, 
that not many years ago he and his wife were in exceeding 
distress of mind on account of a most dangerous, and as it 
turned out, fatal illness, which threatened the life of one of 
their children, a boy of ten years of age. His wife in par- 
ticular, whose special darling this child had always been, was 
so far from being resigned to her loss, that she almost arraigned 
tlie ways of Providence, and would receive no consolation. The 
father and mother, then, were both watching in the room when this 
circumstance occurred. They both distinctly saw in the dead of 
the night a strange light playing over the bed and, starting to 
their fect, they stood at the two corners of the bed, right and 
left, to watch the light. Wonderful to relate, this light, which 
resembled a bright ray of glory, grew before the eyes of both of 
them into a revelation of;mysterious and exceeding loveliness. I 
should mention that the gentleman is himself an artist of much 
note, brother of an A.R.A., and he said: ‘‘I never conceived, 
far less did I ever witness, such an exquisite display of colour 
and radiancy and beauty. All the hues of the rainbow went on 
changing and interchanging before my eyes and those of my wife, 
while great delight and shuddering took hold of both our minds. 
Richest crimson, the brightest scarlet, lovely emerald hues, 
heavenly azure, succeeded one another rapidly, the vision lasting 
fur several minutes, and ending in a transparent white radiancy, 
Then my boy awoke and cried out, ‘‘O, papa, the Lord Jesus 
has just been here with two such beautiful angels, and He says 
mother is nut to be unhappy because I am going to Him, and I 
shall not go either till this day week.” Ineed not say that in 
this case also the mother was wonderfully cheered and consoled, 
and ready thenceforth to. yield her dear one to his Heavenly 
Friend. The boy did die in a state of great happiness, precisely 
one week after. The very day after the vision the father told me 
the sun happened to be shining brightly in a blue and cloudless 
sky, and drawing apart the window curtain he asked : ‘‘ Was the 
Lord Jesus at all like that?” ‘‘Oh, a thousand times more 
beautiful,” the boy replied. I asked if he had been brought up 
under specially religious influences, or had shown any trace of 
saintliness at an earlier age, but the father denied this. ‘‘ No,” 
he said, ‘‘ we are ordinary Christian folk, not too serious to refuse 
to go to the play if anybody send us tickets, and one of my boys 
begins to illustrate Punch. I can only supp8se (he added) that 
the vision was granted to rebuke my dear wife’s impatience, and 
inspire her with a stronger faith in God’s goodness, and it cor- 
tainly had that effect.” ‘* But,” I said, ‘‘ the boy must have been 
taught to love the Lord Jesus, surely.” ‘‘ Well, yes, I suppose 
so, he said very simply, ‘‘ but we never burdened him with 
much religious teaching or encouraged long prayers. Only, I 
remember I advised all my boys, if they could not go to sleep 
easily to make a picture in their own minds of our Lord in glory 
and then to fall asleep contemplating that.” 


Mrs. E. H. Britten has recently been lecturing at Roch- 
dale, Macclesficld, Halifax, and Belper, and in each case 
crowded audiences have listened to her very able addresses. 


Mr. J. J. Morsz’s Arporntments.—Lonpon: Sunday, 
October 22nd, Goswell Hall, 7 p.m. Ketautzy: Sunday, 
October 29th. Oarpirr: Sunday, Novembe: 5th.—For terms 
and dates, direct Mr. Morse, at 63, Sigdon-road, Dalston, 
Lyndon, EK, 
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METHODS OF INVESTIGATING SPIRITUAL PHENOMENA. 
To the Editor of ‘‘ Lian.” | 


Sir,—I think it cannot be too clearly and forcibly brought 
before the public notice, that searching the medium is no guarantee 
against fraud. This fact has been frequently pointed out by the 
organs of Spiritualism in England and America. A search to 
be satisfactory must be thorough, and no man or woman of 
average delicacy of feeling would subject a medium to the in- 
dignity of such a search. It was not ignorance or inexperience 
which exempted the medium from being searched at Peter- 
borough ; it was the possession of a knowledge of the worthless- 
ness of ‘an imperfect search. : 

I hope the time is not far distant when we shall hear no 
more about searching the medium.— Yours respectfully, 

New Fletton, Peterborough, T. McKinney. 
17th Ootoher, 1882, 


HINDU TERMS. 
To the Editor of ‘ Liaut.” 


- Sm,—Will you permit me to suggest that a short glossary of 
the Hindu words most commonly used by Psychologists and 
Theosophists, would be a great boon to your readers, to many of 
whom they are unknown? It need but occupy half a column or 
so, and would be an immense lift for learners. Perhaps some 
one more competent than I am would undertake the task. 

While I write this will you permit me to call the attention of 
students and carnest inquirers into Spiritualistic philosophy and 
science and religion to that most wonderful of all books which 
has appeared since the beginning of the Christian era, ‘“The 
Perfect Way to the Finding of Christ.” It is a book that no 
student can be without if he will know the truth on these matters. 
It furnishes us with a master key to the phenomena which 
Bo perplex the minds of inquirers, and it gives a system of 
which the like has not been for eighteen centuries. Sweden- 
borg was great indeed, but here we find a greater, without 
the prolixity and voluminousness of the Swedish scer 
and with a clearness which is wanting in his writings. 
Let me also commend to all students the works known as 
‘¢The Keys of the Creed” and ‘‘The Soul, and How it Found 
Me,” by the author of those most instructive and fascinating 
romances, ‘‘ The Pilgrim and the Shrine,” and ‘ By-and-By,”’ 
which have delighted so many seekers for light ; and let then, if 
able, study the pages of the Theosophist, in which they will 
find the wisdom of India, so long unknown to Europe. Armed 
with these, the student will be able to fight the powers of dark- 
ness, and to rend the veil which obscures the light—that light 
which, shining in darkness, will Jead us into the perfect way, 
and guide us into all truth.— Yours truly, I. 0 
regret to learn that ‘‘ Morgenréthe” and the ‘‘ Supremacy 
of Man”’ are both out of print, as I hear from the author, but I 
trust he will shortly reprint these valuable books. 


THoucur Reapine.—A correspondent thus writes to the 
Daily News :—Sir,—in your‘article this morning on the re- 
port of the Society for Psychical Research you appear to 
discredit the truthfulness or reality of thought reading, I do 
not know any of the gentlemen forming this society, nor have 
I ever communicated with them, but from one of my own 
children I have frequently received the most convincing proof 
of the reality of this phenomenon. One instance I will give 
you which occurred about five years ago. He was then about 
four years old, and was one day clamouring rather noisily for 
his tea, and I scolded him, telling him I should get the cane 
if he was so impatient. At the same time thero was an under- 
current of thought running through my mind, and I was 
wishing I had bought a pretty oleograph I had seen in the course 
of the day, as it would have helped to make the room more 
cheerful for the children. I had scarcely finished scolding 
when the child fixed his eyes upon me, and said, ‘‘I don’t 
want it.” I thought he referred to the punishment I had 
threatened, and said, ‘‘ But I shall have to get the cane 
if you are not more quiet,” when he instantly replicd, 
“<T mean the picture ; the wall don’t want it.” Although he 
had frequently left his play, and asked me questions upon the 
very subject I was thinking of at that moment, this positive 

roof of his ability to read my thoughts:simply amazed me. 
i have never before communicated this fact publicly, but 
thought it might interest your readers, and convince you that 
thought reading is not all fraud or collusion. I enclose my card, 
but beg you not to let my name and address appear, or I may 
be overwhelmed with letters, and I am by no means wishful 
to make an exhibition of the child.—-Yours faithfully, A Lover 
or Tryra.—Oct, 12. | 


PSYCHIOAL RESBAROH. 


7 Mr. H. Sidgwick writes thus to the editor of the Daily 
ews s— 

Sir,—An article in your impression of yesterday contains 
some remarks on an address recently delivered by me as 
president of the Society for Psychical Research. Of the general 
tone of the remarks it would be unreasonable in me.to complain ; 
but, as the writer has unfortunately misunderstood me in a very 
fundamental point, I trust you will allow me a few lines of 
explanation. You demur to my statement that objectors to the 
evidence collected by our society must either look on the 
phenomena as inexplicable, or accuse the investigators either of 
lying or cheating or of idiotic blindness or forgetfulness. 
‘*Objectors,” you say, ‘‘will scarcely accept this dilemma. 
They will assign room for coincidence, room for collusion ;”’ and 
you add, they ‘certainly will not call inquirers idiots” for 
failing ‘‘to observe every member of a large family, and the 
subject of the. experiment, at one and the same time.” Certainly 
they will not; but it was the special aim of this part of my 
address to urge the importance of not resting content with 
experiments in which any such observation of the family was 
required, and to point out that our investigators had not been 
satisfied until they obtained adequate results under the condition 
that no one present except the investigators themselves knew 
what the ‘‘ thought-reader ” had to guess. The series of experi- 
ments which I had primarily in view was that recorded pp. 22, 
23 of our ‘‘ Proceedings,” in which (e.g.) out of fourteen 
successive trials in guessing cards selected from a pack—and 
known only to the experimenters—nine were guessed rightly 
the first time. No instructed person will say that there is here 
‘‘room for coincidence ;” and my point was that the conditions 
practically excluded all collusion—except the collusion of the 
investigators themselves.—--I am yours obediently, Henry 
Sivewick, Trinity College, Cambridge, Oct, 13. 


EPITAPTH. 
The following epitaph appears on a tombstone in the parish 
church of St. Keverne, Cornwall :— 


Here lyeth the Body of Thomas Toll, of Pennare, 
gentn, who changed this life for a better the X day of 
September, Anno Domini 1668. : 


Triumphing death ! is this thy victory ? 

By death to giue mee immortality ? | 

O death, by death for ever live I must. 

I then began to live when unto dust 

I did returne, O death, then doe not say 

That in thy conquest thou didst winne the day. 
Mine head shall weare the bayes ; thy skull shall be 
Naked and bare vnto Eternity. 


SPIRITUALISM IN LONDON AND THE COUNTRY 


GOSWELL HALL. 


On Sunday morning last, Mr. F. Wilson delivered a lecture 
on ‘‘Comprehensionism,” giving a new presentation of Jesus 
and His works, which certainly appeared to be very original and 
led to an interesting discussion. The only cause for regret is 
that some persons indulge in severe criticisms of Mr. Wilson and 
his mode of thought, without having taken the trouble to get 
information on the subject, or to follow the Jecturer in his 
remarks, In the evening, Mr. J. J. Morse occupied the plat- 
form, when his ‘‘ guides” delivered a highly useful and practical 
address. The subject was ‘‘ Physical Salvation,” which was 
classed under three principal heads, viz., ‘‘ What are we to be 
saved from? How it is to be brought about. Why we need it ; 
and its effect upon humanity.” Each of these propositions was 
treated in an exhaustive and interesting manner, eliciting hearty 
bursts of applause from a large and appreciative audience. Mr, 
Morse occupies this platform again next Sunday evening, when 
we expect a very large audience. The third anniversary of the 
services held in this hall will be celebrated on November 16th 
by a concert and ball. Ladies and gentlemen who are willing 
to contribute to the programme will oblige by sending their 
names at once to Mr. J. N. Greenwell, 16, Pakenham-streot, 
King’s Cross-road, W.C.—REs-Facta. 


QUEBEC HALL. 


On Sunday evening, Mr. Whitley occupied the platform and 
replied to a pamplilet, entitled ‘‘Spiritualism Unveiled, and 
shewn tu be the work of Demons,’”’ by Miles Grant, which had 
been liberally distributed at the door on several occasions, by 
some well-meaning opponent of Spiritualism. Of course it was 
impossible, in one address, to do more than select a few of the 
leading features of the work and reply to them. The speaker 
based his faith in Human-spirit Spiritualism, as against Demon 
Spiritualism, on its reasonableness, on his own personal ex- 
perience, and on plain Scripture testimony. Three good speeches 
from the room followed, and a member of the ‘* Conditional 
Immortality” sect, in a very fair and careful manner, put a 
number of questions which would have taken till midnight to 
answer, He, however, was answered on many points so that the 
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interest of the meeting was sustained far beyond the usual hour. 

present were highly pleased at the excellent manner in which 
Mr. Whitley acquitted himself, and were thankful that he had 
undertaken such an interesting task. | 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 


NeEwcastLe.—Last Sunday morning and evening, Mr. J. G. 
Grey, of Gateshead, lectured to the friends at Weir’s Court upon 
Spiritualism, The audiences were very much gratified by the 
discourses, and seemed to appreciate the presence of one of 
ae fellow-workers from the neighbouring society over the 
water. 

GaTEsHEAD.—On Sunday last the members of the G. S. I. S. 
had the pleasure of listening to an address from their president, 
Mr. H. Burton. upon “ Spiritualism; Its Present Aspect, its 
Dangers and Difficulties.” He briefly reviewel the present 
cloudy condition of the movement as manifested in the unfortu- 
nate and false position in which it is from time to time placed 
through the ignorance of many of its votaries and the over-ready 
cry of imposition raised by would-be investigators. He (the 
speaker), while not believing in the occurrence of as much 
fraud as was generally supposed to exist in our ranks, yet thought 
that as the subtleties of the phenomena were of such a nature 
as to expose the movement to a deal of misrepresentatio n, it 
would be better in the future to hold all public sittings under 
conditions that would at once prevent fraud, and save us from 
these so-called exposures. He also pointed out during his 
discourse the destructive tendency of the creedal leaven which 
was to some extent tainting the pure life of Spiritualism, and 
dragging its fair form through the mud and slime of corrupt 
and dying faiths. The subject was well received by an 
- appreciative audience. Mr. Martin officiated as chairman. On 
the Thursday evenings Mr. Barker, test medium, holds séances 
at the rooms of the Society, and up to the present I believe the 
results have been very satisfactory. On Sunday next Mr. 
Hdmunds, of Sunderland, will lecture on Buddhism. 

Hertton-Le-Ho1rz.—Last Sunday Mr. W. R. Robinson, of 
N ewcastle, delivered an able address before the friends here, 
which met with much appreciation at the hands of all present, 
whether Spiritualists or non-Spiritualists. —NoRTHUMBRIA. 


WORE OF THE COMING WBEE. 
LonpDoN, 


Sunday, October 22.—Oentral London Spiritual Evidence 
Society, Goswell Hall. 112.m., Member's General 


Mevting, 7 p.m., Lecture, Mr. J. J. Morse. (See 
advertisement. ) 
3 October 22.—Quebec Hall. 11.16 p.m., Séance. 


7 p.m., Lecture, Mr. MacDonnell. 

ment.) 
Monday, October 23.—Central Association of Spiritualists, 

6.30 p.m., General Purposes Committee Meeting. 

53 October 23.—Quebec Hall. 8.30 p.m., Meeting. 
Tuesday, October 24.—Quebec Hall. 8.30 p.m., Lecture, Mr. 

Wilson. 

‘5 October 24.—Dalston Association. 6 p.m., Soirée. 

Wednesday, October 25.—Central Association of Spiritualists, 
8 p.m., Members’ Free Séance. 
PROVINCES. 

Public meetings are held every Sunday in Liverpool, 
Manchester, Oldham, Leeds, Bradford, Gateshead, Newcastle, 
Glasgow, Leicester, Nottingham, Belper, &c., &c. See our 
list of Societies on advertisement page. 

Societies advertising in ‘‘Licur” will have attention called 
to their advertisements, as above, without extra charge. 


(See advertise- 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


T. N.—She is in London on a brief visit, but we believe she is 
not giving séances, except, perhaps, to a few private friends. 


Psycuic. -—You will find an advertisement on our first page. It 
is published by Triibner and Co., Ludgate-hill. No doubt 
other Parts will follow in due time. 


E. N.—One of our correspondents, as you will see, tells us that 
the books to which you refer are out of print, but holds out 
a hope that they will be reprinted. | 


“* Liout S£ancEs.”—The Committee has agreed upon a manifesto, 
which will be immediately sent out to a number of the 
most prominent Spiritualists for signature. 


N. W. W.—You will see an ‘‘ Appeal” in this week's issue 
We are notgreatly concerned about the result. If ‘‘ Lianr” 
is not sustained, it will be because there is not a sufficiently 
general feeling that it is wanted. Some will greatly regret 
its discontinuance, while others will perhaps cume to regret 
it when it is too late. But we are not without hope yet. 


_ Amoral author may be considered as a merciful substitute 
for the legislature. 
preventing them. 


He acts not by punishing crimes, but by 


THSTIMONY TO PSYOHIOAL PHENOMENA. 


The following is a list of eminent persons who, atter personal 
investigation, have satisfied themselves of the reality of some of 
the phenomena generally known as Psychical or Spiritualistia. 

N.B.— An asterisk is prefixed to those who have exchanged 
belief for knowledge. 

Science.—The Earl of Crawford and Balearres, F.R.S., 
President R.A.S.; W. Crookes, Fellow and Gold Medallist 
of the Royal Society; C. Varley, F.R.S., C.E.; A. R. 
Wallace, the eminent Naturalist; W. F. Barrett, F R.S.E., 
Professor of Physics in the Royal .College of Science, 
Dublin; Dr. Lockhart Robertson ; *Dr. J. Elliotson, F.R.S., 
sometime President of the Royal Medical and Chirurgical 
Society of London ; *Professor de Morgan, sometime President 
of the Mathematical Society of London ; *Dr. Wm. Gregory, 
F.R.S.E., sometime Professor of Chemistry in the University of 
Edinburgh ; *Dr. Ashburner, *Mr. Rutter, *Dr. Herbert Mayo, 
F.R.S., &., &e. 

*Professor F, Zéllner, of Leipzig, author of ‘‘ Transcendental 
Physics,” &c. ; Professors G. T. Fechner, Scheibner, and J. H, 
Fichte, of Leipzig ; Professor W. E. Weber, of Géttingen ; 
Professor Hoffman, of Wiirzburg ; Professor Perty, of Berne; 
Professors Wagner and Butleroff, of Petersburg ; Professors Hare 
and Mapes, of U.S.A. ; Dr. Robert Friese, of Breslau ; Mons. 
Camille Flammarion, Astronomer, &c., &c. 

LITERATURE.—The Earl of Dunraven; T. A. Trollope; 
S. ©. Hall; Gerald Massey ; Captain R. Burton; Professor 
Cassal, LL.D. ; *Lord Brougham ; *Lord Lytton ; *Lord Lynd- 
hurst ; *Archbishop Whately; *Dr. Robert Chambers, F.R.S.E. ; 
*W. M. Thackeray ; *Nassau Senior; *George Thompson ; 
¥*W. Howitt; *Serjeant Cox ; *Mrs. Browning, &c., &c. 

Bishop Clarke, Rhode Island, U.S.A.; Darius Lyman, 
U.S.A. ; Professor W. Denton; Professor Alex. Wilder ; 
Professor Hiram Corson ; Professor George Bush ; and twenty- 
four Judges and ex-Judges of the U.S. Courts; Victor Hugo ; 
Baron and Baroness von Vay; *W. a Garrison, U.S.A.; 
*Hon. R. Dale Owen, U.S.A.; *Hon. J. W. Edmonds, U.S.A.; 
*Epes Sargent; *Baron du Potet; *Count A. de Gasparin ; 
*Baron L.de Guldenstiibbe, &c., &. - 

SociaL Position. —H.I.H. Nicholas, Duke of Leuchtenberg ; 
H.S.H. the Prince of Solms; H.S.H. Prince Albrecht of Solms ; 
*H.S.H. Prince Emile of Sayn Wittgenstein ; Hon. Alexander 
Aksakof, Imperial Councillor of Russia; the Hon. J. L. 
O’Sullivan, sometime Minister of U.S.A. at the Court of Lisbon; 
M. Favre-Clavairoz, late Consul-General of France at Trieste ; 
the late Emperors of *Russia and *France; Presidents *Thiers 
and *Lincoln, &c., &c. 

Is it Conjuring ? 

It is sometimes confidently alleged that mediums are only 
clever conjurers, who easily deceive the simple-minded and 
unwary. But how, then, about the conjurers themselves, some 
of the most accomplished of whom havedeclared that the ‘‘ mani- 
festations’’ are utterly beyond the resources of their art ?— 

RoBERT HovupDIN, the great French conjurer, investigated the 
subject of clairvoyance with the sensitive, Alexis Didier. In the 
result he unreservedly admitted that what he had observed was 
wholly beyond the resources of his art to explain. See “ Psychische 
Studien’ for January, 1878, p. 43. 

PROFESSOR JACOBS, writing to the editor of Licht, Mehr Licht 
April 10th, 1881, in. reference to phenomena which occurred i 
Paris through the Brothers Davenport, said :—" As a Prestidigitato 
of repute, anda sincere Spiritualist, 2 affirm that the medianimic 
facts demonstrated by tha two brothers wer? absolutely true, 
and belonged to the Spiritualistic order of things in every 
respect. Messrs. Robin and Robert Houdin, when attempting to 
imitate these said facts, never presented to the public anything 
beyond an infantine and almost grotesque parody of the ssid 
phenomena, and it would be only ignorant and obstinate persons 
Who could regard the questions seriously as set forth by these 
gentlemen. ... Following the data of the learned chemist and 
natural philosopher. Mr. W. Crookes, of London, Iam now in a 
position to prove plainly, and by purely scientific methods, the 
existence of a ‘ psychic force’ in mesmerism and also ‘the indivi- 
duality of the spirit’ in Spiritual manifestation.”’ 

SAMUEL BELLACHINI, CouRT CONJURER, AT BERLIN.— 
I herreby declare it to be a rash action to give decisive 
judgment upon the objective medial performance of the 
American medium, Mr. Henry Slade, after only one sitting and 
the observations so made. After I had, at the wish of several 
highly esteemed gentlemen cf rank and position, and also for my 
own interest, tested the physical mediumship of Mr. Slade, in a 
series of sittings by fulldaylight, as well as in the evening in his 
bedroom, I must. for the sake of truth, hereby certify that the 
phenomenal occurrences with Dir. Slade have heen thoroughly 
examined by me with the minutest observation and investigation 
of his surroundings, including the table, and that I have not in the 
smallest degrve found anything io be produced by means of 
prestidigitative manifestations, or by mechanical apparatus; and 
that any explanation of the experiments which took place wnder 
the circumstances and conditions then abtaining by any referenco to 
prestidigitation iz absolutely impossible. It must rest with such 
men of science as Crookes and Wallace, in London ; Perty, in Berne ; 
Butlerof, in St. Petersburg; to search for the explanation of this 
phenomenal power, and 1o prove its reality. I declare, moreover, 
the published opinions of laymen as to the “ How” of this subject 
to be premature, and, according to my view and experience, 
false and one-sided. This, my declaration, is signed and executed 
before a Notary and witnecses,—(Sign':a) SAMUEL BELLACIINI, 
Berliz, December 6th, 1877. 
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‘NOTES BY THE WAY. 


Contributed by ‘M.A. (Oxon.)” 


The Spectator, writing on the divining rod, in the virtues of 
which it*has not ‘‘the faintest belief ’”—I wonder whether 
that mental attitude has been at all modified by more 
recent letters in the Jimes—has some good reflections on 
‘€the mode in which all modern savants arc inclined to treat 
evidence.” . The belief in the divining rod ‘‘ has prevailed among 
practical experts, shepherds, husbandmen, builders, and others 
who are compelled to search for water, for ages, has withstood 
the most determined censures of a trusted Church,” and is 
entitled to respectful inquiry. . . . ‘‘to dis miss such a story as 
mere nonsense or evident fraud is unphilosophic.” Unques- 
tionably it is; and that is the indictment that lies against 
modern science when dealing with any subject outside of its 
own sphere of knowledge, especially with that which concerns 
Spirit and spiritual forces in their various methods of action. 
Probably a long course of systematic ignoring of all outside the 
plane of matter, has deadened the perceptions by which 
spiritual things are discerned ; «nd evidence of the existence of 
that which it has become almost a note of the true scientist to 
deny, is, as a natural result, treated with contempt. That 
phase of blindness will last till accumulated evidence forces a 
sufficient number of men Jike Zdilner to do what he was brave 
cnough todo. Then the physicist will awake to the existence 
of a force unknown to his science, and will investigate. And 
by that time they who are now patiently labouring in the field 
of psychical research, will have left him little to do beyond that 
special work of tabulation, and correlation with other known 
forces, which is his iegitimate province. The most interesting 
and far-reaching speculations opened out by psychical research 
do not belong to the physicist. 


_ The Gods are vexed in their heavenly seats by reason of 
Psychical Research. Only the other day we had the Daily News 
playing the buffoon over that very funny subject. Since 
then the Observer has been elaborately offensive. And then we 
have the Saturday Review, which finds ghosts and Spiritualism 
almost as useful as Mr. Maskelyne does, referring us to a num- 
ber of ancient stories.that it considers appropriate. One would 
suppose that one of its most crudite contributors had been turn- 
ing his comprehensive mind to the subject of the Occult, or had 
inherited a bequest of ghost-lore from some occult source. He 
is vexed too:—vexed that ‘‘Psychical Researchers’ (as by common 
consent of Saturday and Pall Mall, it seems we are to be called) 
will not interest themselves in the devil—‘“‘the puir de’il” for 
whom nobody prays, according to the Scottish divine, and into 
whom, to adapt thecoinage of the Saturday, nobody will ‘‘re- 
search.” Let him possess his soul in peace. The very day on 
which he is lamenting sees an announcement of a ‘‘ Pedigree of 
the Devil,’ by one F. T. Hall, ‘‘ illustrated by a serics of 
elaborate drawings by the author.” At last the devil will have 
his due, as has been so often desired by Saturday Reviewers and 
others ; though when the devil takes the form of Dr. Slade, 
the Reviewer is little inclined to give ithim. I see the stale 
calumny about ‘‘ Dr. Slade, and other detected table-turners,” 
is repeated. No doubt the writer believes that Slade was ‘ ‘ie: 
tected ” by Professor Lankester, but more Tnstructed persons do 


not. 
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It is more important to notice what is said respecting 
Psychical Research in the Pall Mall and St. James’s Gazette. 
These two rival journals—the bane and the antidote (far be it 
from me to decide which is which)—always furnish instructive 
divergence of opinion to the student of contemporary thought. 
No one who hopes to arrive at abstract truth will fail to submit 
The points of contrast and com- 
parison are bewildering in their variety. Does he ‘desire, for 
instance, to discover what the higher culture thinks of Mr. Glad- 
stone? If he turns to one oracle he will find him depicted é as 
the grandest figure in politics, a Saul towering ‘‘ from hig 
shoulders and upwards, higher than any of the people” among 
whom he moves, the one giant amid a crowd of pigmies:; noble - 
in aim, sincere in purpose, guileless among. tlio tricky, fruitful 
in glorious result. Turn to the rival oracle, and you read of 
him as a very Machiavelli in questionable device, versed in 
subterfuge, a past master in subtle craft, the very Shaitan of 
politics, preserved only from a richly morited obloquy by the 
inexplicable fact of an abounding and undiminished popularity, 


From two such sources of inspiration it is to be expected that 
we shuuld ‘get different views of Psychical Research. The St. 
James's (which had the start by a day) rather went in for appari- 
tions. ‘Say what they may, few men are staunch in their de- 
nial of apparitions.” It prophesied the reception of a huge pile. 
of letters in answer to Messrs. Myers and Gurney’s appeal, and 
seemed to think that the Society had its work cut out. It varied 
the usual suggestion of Bedlam as a suitable place for such an 


investigation, by suggesting that Her Majesty’s gaols would be a 


happy huntingground for ghosts. For do not they hauntthe guilty 

more than they vex the innocent, and is not the spectre-dogged 

murderer the sort of person whom Psychicals (I am tired of that. 

philological barbarism ‘‘Psychical Researchers”) should get hold, 

of? This, in the opinion of the St James's, is the fit work for the. 

pe which, it seems, was founded hy Mr. H. gabe a8 
‘Ghost Investigation Society.” 


It was not to be expected that the Pall Mall would allow winch 
an opportunity of differing from its fellow-oracle to pass by. 
On the following evening, after a stuay of this modern epistle of 
St. James, there came a veritable sermon in the Pall Mail, 
These ghosts, it seems, are very risky things: ‘‘ As.approached 
by the psychical researchers, no matter in how sceptical a spirit;.. 
they enclose a very real danger ”—only ‘‘as treated by pale 
Tylor, Mr. Herbert Spencer, and other anthropologists oor} 
they to be tolerated. It is only by denying: or ignering. plain 
facts, that is, that ghosts are fit to play with. This naive con- | 
fession of the need of purblindness as a pre-requisite for success: ' 
ful investigation is again and again repeated. ‘‘Even the 
highest and most advanced European thinkers, though they — 
may have risen quite above the lower childish superstitions, 
are yet separated from them at best by a ‘few recent gene- 
rations.” ‘¢ Slowly, and by painful degrees, a few of us 
here i in Western Europe have risen above the most degrading 
views of supernaturalism,” and, I may add, by dint of resolutely ° 
keeping our eyes shut, have almost lost the power of sight— 
almost, but not entirely, ‘‘ for most of us have had more or less 
tincture of floating superstition in early childhood,” and have 
hardly yet ‘‘managed to throw overboard the whole load of 
interfering supernaturalism in daily life.” .We are cursed 
because of the psychical errors of our fathers, whose sins are 
visited upon us. ‘‘ Connections of fibres and dynamical paths 
must exist, along which impressions favourable to the ghost 
theory are readily conveyed.” These, of course, are to be 
crushed out, along, I suppose, with other survivals of the ' 
higher consciousness, the spiritual life, and the future destiny, ° 
and it is because psychical research’encourages attention to such 
things that all psychical research is to be encouraged; especially 
amongst ‘‘men of high intellectual status,” who may possibly 
commend it to their fellows, I never read a naiver and more 
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open confession of dread that a thorough and competent 
investigation of what Spiritualists havo so long stated may 
result in its being proved true ; a consummation (in the vicw 
of the Pall Mall) devoutly to be deprecated. 


‘*C.C.M.” sends me from his own experience a case of dreain- 
intimation of death which works in with others I have printed. 


‘‘ Towards the end of 1875, a relative in the country, from 
whom I had received much kindness, and whose house had been 
almost a second home to me from my childhood, lay seriously 
ill, All the family knew that the end was approaching, but 
though I naturally often thought of him, I had heard nothing 
more of his condition for a few days before the night or early 
_ morning in which I had the following dream. I was playing 
with children in a part of the grounds near his house, when sud- 
denly I heard my name loudly called from the house in the 
powerful voice of my relative when in vigorous health. I was 
startled, having in my dream a distinct recollection of his illness. 
Running to the house, I was still more surprised to find him 
sitting on a chair on the gravel walk in front, outside the library 
window. Near him stood his daughter and her husband—so at least 
T'guessed, for whereas his figure was perfectly defined and in light, 
those of the others were more obscure, ll traces of his illness 
had disappeared, unless his sitting was a sign of weakness. He 
seemed altogether the fresh, healthy man of years ago. I 
exclaimed ‘Oh, how much better you are looking!’ There 
was some reply, but then the dream faded, and in recording it 
Ss I did) next morning I could net be sure whether the words 

mpressed on me, ‘ Yes, I am very glad to get out,’ were an 
obscure recollection, or naturally suggested by the imagination 
of a Spiritualist like myself. However, on awaking I remem- 
bered the. dream, and at once said to myself, ‘— is dead.’ 
On going down late to breakfast 1 found a letter announcing the 
fact. He had died the previous evening, many hours, of course, 
before my dream.” 


I note the re-publication by the Psychological Press Associa- 
tion, 4, N ow Bridge Street, E.C., of two books. One is the series 
of Ghost Stories which have appeared in the prges of the Psycho- 
logical Review. In collected form they make a substantial ap- 
pearance, and will, I have no doubt, have a wide circulation. It 
is important to observe that all the narratives profess to be records 
of fact. More or less accurate they no doubt are, and it is not 
easy to tell what exact degree of accuracy each record possesses. 
But, since they are strung together by a fictitious narrative, it is 
well to notice that they in themselves are not the product of 
imagination. The other book is my own ““Psychography,” consider- 
ably enlarged and revised throughout. I have added a general 
introduction dealing with physical phenomena in general, and 
have introduced some recent experiments, such as those of Epes 
Sargent and Zéllner. I have also added in an appendix, some 
advice to inquirers, and some noteworthy facts. The printer’s 
and publisher’s part in respect of both books merits high praise. 

| : _M. A. (Oxon.) 


BXPERTS IN HAND-WRITING. 
t'o the Editor of *‘ Liaut.” 


Srr,—Can any of your readors give me the namo and address 
of a professional expert in hand-writing to whom I may submit 
some ‘‘ messages” which I greatly wish to submit to a severe 
professional test ? 

The most eminent of the professors in that way has recently 
left earth ; but there must be some other whom I should much 


like to consult, gladly paying his fee. —Truly yours, 
| 8. C. Hart. 


DECEASE OF DR. NEHRER. 
To the Editor of ‘* Licut.” 


Srr,—In a letter lately received from Miss Irma Nehrer, she 
informs me of the demise of her father, Dr. A. E. Nehrer, 
which took place at Eperjes, in Hungary. Dr. Nehrer was a 
philanthropist, possessed of a most cultured mind and of a truly 
amiable disposition. In him our cause has lost one of its 
warmest and most eloquent adherents. Ten years ago, when it 
was my good fortune to make his acquaintance in Italy, he 
related to me how, through the practice of mesmerism, from an 
utter sceptic he became a believer in immortality ; and also the 
very singular fact. of his becoming imbued with the doctrine of 
Re-embodiment long before he knew anything about Spiritu- 
alism. The incidents of his conversion from Materialism are 
of the most interesting character, and I may one day give thom 
publicity. Although we cannot but regret his departure from 
amongst us in visible form, we have the assurance of his perfect 
bliss and of his continued efforts for the advancement of our 
regenerating philosophy.—Very truly yours, 

October 23rd, 


G, Dasani. 


-within or beyond self-consciousness. 


“THE PERFECT WAY.” 


To the Editor of ‘‘ Liaut.” 

Sir,—To give any adequate answer to the letter of the 
Countess of Caithness in your impression of September 30th, 
would be to re-open the whole question of Biblical anthority ; 
and even if this was the right place for such discussion it would 
be waste of time and effort, wearying most people and convine- 
ing no one. But lest silence should be misconstrued, I wish to 
say as explanation, and not as retort—carnestly desiring to avoid 
anything like a provocative of further dispute—that a face 
might as well be judged from the shadow its profile casts on a 
lamplit wall, or a language by the limited vocabulary of a parrot, 
as Christianity by the ideas of those who can think our redemp- 
tion a process secured from without and vpart from the renewal 
of inner being,—redemption from the torments of sin having 
been the purpose of the Messiah’s advent. (See Mattherc i, 21.) 
That many preachers and writers, eager to emphasise the worth- 
lessness of human merits, have taught this absurdity—disregard- 
ing the most solemn warnings of Scripture—it would be un- 
truthful to deny ; but with our Bibles at hand it surprises me 
that such corrupt renderings of Christian faith should be accepted - 
as the Gospel of the New Testament. 

Every thoughtful person would cry out for a more perfect 
way to the finding of Christ if “anyone extraneons to both God ond 
man’ was put between them as a mediator. It is not so accord- 
ing to the Bible. Very welcome to me is the stress laid upon 
the possibility—nay, the necessity—of Christ being formed in each 
of us, for that is precisely the Christian’s ‘“‘hope of glory,” but 
that this can be effected independently of abiding in the Lord 
Jesus Christ, I do not believe; the sap drawn from the tree 
may keep branches severed from it green for some time, but 
life will not thus perpetuate itself. 

T am aware that this expression ‘abiding in Him,” is open 
to the same objection as that of ‘the water of life”; it cannot 
be explained in terms of exact science, and in its defence I borrow 
a saying from the very learned and eloquent book which gave 
rise to this exchange of thought. Its meaning,like the ‘greater 
mysteries” there referred to, ‘‘is reserved for those who in 
virtue of the interior unfoldment of their consciousness, contain 
within themselves the necessary witness.” (Introduction to 
‘* The Perfect Way to the Finding of Christ,” p.13.) 

Yet well I know, and thousands of people every day witness 
to the same fact, that this unfoldment is obtained by a simpler 
method than understanding deep mysteries. In extremities of 
pain and need and hopeless sorrow, souls do win to the meaning 
of that injunction, ‘‘ Abide in me, and I in you” (John xv. 4) 
—as true a revelation in its way as any other knowledge 
entering our consciousness. Who will not sadly assent to all 
said by the Countess of Caithness, and the writers of ‘‘ The 
Porfect Way,” as to the secming failure of the teaching 
of Jeeus Christ hithorto !* And it is perhaps no marvel, with 
all the horrible perversions and spurious adjuncts that havo 
been crowded upon it for eighteen centuries, and ever will be, 
so long xs men and women reason, talk, and write better than 
they live and love. Yet surely in common fairness we should 
judge of the results of Christian doctrine as we do those of writ- 
ings we revere—or even perchance of our own. Supposing, for 
instance that twonty years hence the writers of ‘‘The Perfect 
Way,” should find few converts made to their doctrines, I do not 
think they will impugn these ;- -they will account forit by the folly 
and perversity of mankind. Now that has been so abundantly 
proved in all ages that for me it explains much of the unchristi- 
anity and joylessness of Christendom. No amount of knowledge 
has ever availed to pacify resulting discords; only in charity 
that ‘never faileth,” is there remedy for all. In that way, 
happily we all agrce, we must go if we would find Christ either 
A. J. PENny. 


A work with the title of ‘‘The Pedigree of the Devil” is 
now in the press, and will shortly be published by Messrs. 
Triitbner and Co. The object of the author is “an investiga- 
tion of the various sources from which. the modern ideal of the 
arch-enemy of mankind has been built up, and an analysis of 
the ramifications of his genealogy.” The work is by Mr. F. T. 
Hall, F.R.A.S., and will be ilustrated by a series of elaborate 
drawings by the author. 


BE. W. Wattis's APPOINTMENTS.—CaRDIFF: October 29th ; 
morning, ‘Inspiration: an Examination and Explanation ;” 
evening, ‘* After Death, What?” Brtrer: November 5th. 
CarpirF : November 12th. Fatmoutn: November 17th. 


* In the 12th and 13th Pie dbus of Mr. Burlington Dale’r “Closing Days of 
Christendom,” there are statements made and conclusions drawn oxtremely well 
worth notice and refloo'jon, 
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ON SOME THEOSOPHIC DOCTRINES. 
By the Hon. Roden Nool. 


I. 

- I desire to say a few words on the solution of Spiritist pheno- 
mena propounded by the writer of “ Fragments of Occult 
Truth,” in the Theosophist, a solution generally accepted by 
Eastern, and by some able Western, members of the Theosophical 
Society. 

With the claim of this occultist doctrine to infallible revelation 
I cannot deal, the claim being made without any proofs offered, for 
I cannot accept the wonders recorded in Mr. Sinnett’s interesting 
book as proofs. We know what the Jews said to our Blessed Lord 
abvut His miracles; far be it from me to imitate them; still, mere 
wonders are not enough, especially in these later days. And 
the editor of the Theosuphist assures us that the Brothers are 
“not subject to the tyranny of social or religious laws : every 
ordinary or other Jaw loses its rights over them.” Herein they 
differ from the holiest we know, Jesus Christ. But we of the 
West have tu deal primarily with similar claims put forward by 
the most ancient branch of our own Christian Church, and when 
we havo dealt with these it will be time to consider others. 
So that if we are to discuss the questions mooted in occult philo- 
sophy at all, it can only be by examining with our own reasoning 
faculty the statements of its votaries. 

And here I shall consider a few of the sentences in these 
‘‘ Fragments,” which do not commend themselves to me as in 
harmony with the ordinary light of reason vouchsafed to us, 
though of course one cannot say how they might appear after 
submission to a long course of initiation among the adepts of the 
Himalayas. It is to the doctrine of ‘‘ Shells” that my objection 
particularly applies. My general objection is that this doctrine 
appears to make our one personality into a kind of ship with 
watertight compartments, each of which, at the catastrophe called 
death,-is forthwith capable of setting up for itself, and floating 
free of the rest, or of being destroyed, leaving the rest of the 
structure intact. . According to this teaching every man would 
be a colony, temporarily attached indeed to one stem, but really 
a whole systein of independent cells. 

Now Authority is by some supposed competent to establish any 
doctrine of any Church, whether Christian or Hindu, however con- 
trary to reason. But until we are fully satisfied with its creden- 
tials, private judgment will have its say. And this view of man 
certainly. seems to contradict reason and consciousness quite as 
much as any doctrine hard to be believed propounded by inqui- 
sitor, or Calvinist. Of the “‘shells,” which are said to be for the 
most part the agents that masquerade under the guise of deceased 
persons in the séance-room, we are told by the writer of “ Frag- 
ments” (Theos»phist for October, 1881) that ‘‘ in them still 
survive the major portions of the intelligence, will-power, and 
knowledge that they possessed when incorporated in the human 
combination;” that‘‘they are often powerful and highly intelligent 
and continue tosurvive for lengthened periods, theirintense desire 
for earthly life enabling them,’’ &c. But at the same time we 
are assured that ‘‘these shells, these cidolons or elementaries, 
have lost their immortality ’’—‘‘ from them the divine essence 
has for ever departed—they are not Spirits at all—they are all 
that remains of the dead when their Spirits have flown.”” Well, 
it seems that a good deal more of them remains than we had been 
accustomed to suppose ! 

Over here we had supposed that what remains of the dead 
when their spirits havo flown is their influence, and their dead 
bodies ; instead of that we learn that their often highly developed 
intelligence remains behind, and that not in the mero sense of 
influence over others, but as a separate entity divorced from 
their Spirits, and therefore from their own truco selves, yet 
capable of pretending to be these true selves! “ The spiritual 
Ego,” we are told again, ‘‘ is dissipated, and ceases to exist. It 
is the result of the action of spiriton matter. Withdraw the oxy- 
gen and the flame ceases, withdraw the Spirit and tho spiritual 
Ego disappears. The sense of individuality in Spirit cannot exist. 
without combination with matter.” And yet we rcad again, 
much to our astonishment after the preceding statements, ‘‘ It is 
possible for elementaries to have a perfect intellectual knowledge 
and appreciation of virtue.” ‘‘The disembodied elementary 
has glimpses of things in the astral light where everything is 
recorded ;” it ‘‘ oasily picks up sufficient facts for its purpose, 
and by its will materialises itself partly out of,” &, Now two 
difticulties occur to the uninitiated. First, how very naked and un- 
comfortable must the Spirit bo, deprived of so largo a proportion 
vf its will-power, intelligence, and virtue! And, secondly, how’ 
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much more naked and uncomfortable must the elementary be 
deprived of the Spirit, that formerly supported and constituted 
it! The spiritual Ego has ceased to exist ; and yet we have will, 
appreciation of virtue, and a high degree of intelligence left ! 
Whence, then, were these latter derived? What made them 
possible, and gave them actual existence? And what makes 
them possible or existent now? Were they not dependent on 
the spiritual Ego after all? If not, on what were they depen- 
dent? Of what entity or substance were they functions? And 
what dle, then, had the spiritual Ego to play in that which the 
writer characteristically terms ‘‘the human combination” ? 
What was the use of it, if you can still have will, virtue, and 
intelligence without it? What more does a man consist of, if 
you leave the body out of account? what more does he want ? 
Surely he only wants a little more of this very humanity, which 
we are accustomed to call will, intelligence, and virtue. But if 
he can get so much of them as this writer assures us -he can, 
without the Spirit, why not a good deal more? The Spirit seems 
to be only a superfluity after all.* It might, perhaps, be replied 
that we got these qualities originally from the Spirit, but in some 
How would this 
be possible? What is denied is the identity of: the elementary 
with the spiritual Ego. Therefore there is no question here 
at all of our retaining what we originally received. For we are 
either extinguished, or flown elsewhere. What. has got hold of . 
our partial, but still rather highly developed, humanity is 
another entity altogether, though it was once incorporated ‘* in 
the human combination.” Part of the will, intelligence, and 
virtue of a man can, therefore, be drifted off from him, and, 
like a portion cut off from a hydra, can set up an individuality 
of its own. Though it was his, it is no longer he; else we should 
have to ask, which is the right and original man—this old 
intelligence remaining, or the informing spirit which has left 
it? But then if the man exists no longer, these conscious 
functions can no longer be his, though they wero so once, 
Whose are they then now? It is contended that they form an 
amalgam or combination by themselves, which is soon to die out 
altogether. Now, how is it possible to conceive functions 
without an organism, qualities without substance, powers or 
activities without an agent, will, virtue, and intelligence without 
a virtuous, intelligent willer, or person willing? To the 
Western mind it seems impossible. But the Western mind 
is very shallow. For what we mean by Ego, or person, is 
just precisely the conscious unity, or identity, underlying and 
pervading the diversity of experience in the exercise of these 
very functions of will, intelligence, and conscience. An act of 
intelligence, will, or virtue that shall not be identified as mine 
or yours, as belonging, that is, to a continuous identity of 
experience, identical in its very diversity, we cannot at all 
imagine. The simplest perception must be a perception of 
someone. For otherwise it cannot be compared with simul- 
taneous and past perceptions belonging to the same conscious 
focus or centre of personality, and if not compared it cannot 
be pronounced different to some and similar to'others, and - 
if not 20 pronounced upon comparison (however swiftly and 
instinctively) it cannot be classified, charactorised, and named ; 
but that which is not characterised more or less distinctly is not 
understood, does not enter into consciousness at all—is not a 
perception, an act of will, or judgment, a process of reasoning : 
far less ‘‘a perfect intellectual knowledge and appreciation of 
virtue.” The Ego, self, or person, being gone, it is absvulutely 
certain that these functions thereof cannot remain for one single 
minutest fraction of a second; whereas elementaries are declared 
to remain for years, and only gradually to melt away. The self 
or person is in and by the exercise of his functions, and the 
functions arc in and by him, The notions are correlative, and 
mutually implicit one in another. Abstract thought may, for 
convenience sake, divide them, but, iu reality, they cannot be 
divided. : 

Those manifesting Intelligences assuredly do show a certain 
amount of spontaneous individuality—they perceive, remember, 
undorstand a question. frame an answer. But you cannot 
divide an individual intelligence in half, withdrawing the in- 
dividuality from one half—the half from which it is supposed to bo 
gone still retaining the differential, or special characteristics of it. 
Can Authority bid us believe that two straight lines may encluse 
«space? Must we even suspend our judgment on the subject ? 
I trow not. Let us keep our thought free and virile. 


#* *Anglo-Indinn ” (Theosophist, September, 1892) says expressly that: some of 
these azouts are rouls, persons, pls shells—with the Spirit gone altogether { 
And in spite of their noumonal unity they are to “ disintegrate.” 
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As .to there being -two or-more- Egos, say the animal Ego 
andi the. spiritual, -that is only a way of speaking; if you 
erect. popular talk into a philosophy you go wrong. Even the 
distinguished-authors of ‘‘The Perfect Way ” seem to make this 
mistake. It is I or you who eat, who smell, who desire, 
who love, who. think, who act-virtuously or viciously, even 
conceivably who fast, inflict self-torture, go into trances, 
and see visions; possibly end by discovering the elixir of life. 
It is not two separate identities, but one identity, that does all 
this. There are instances, no doubt, of double lives lived by the 
same person, and I myself .believe we have a spiritual veiled, 
together with a psychical revealed, consciousness, more or less 
divorced, But-what I contend is, that you cannot absolutely 
and permanently sever one sphere of conscious life from another 
in-the same personality. Moreover, the unity of experience 
belonging .to each member of a double consciousness proves the 
presence of the one Spirit in both, in spite of temporary 
severance. And obsession may account for much at present 
hard: to understand. In the case of influence, even, as 
Professor. Fechner and myself have both independently 
argued, such a severance is only for a while. You will find 
yourself again in the heart of a friend, or of any you may 
have even. unconsciously influenced. To our Western thought 


this seems just the cardinal error of Eastern philosophy 


~—that it takes the results of abstraction for real separate 
entities: The analyses which it makes of the principles 
underlying human nature seem to most of us over here often 
only creatures of a subtle and ingenious fancy ; for instance, we 
do not know that we have so many different bodies with imposing 
Indian. names; bodies, moreover, that are a sort of hybrid 
between body and soul, judging by the description of thein, 
and are apt to get mixed up, as ‘‘C.C.M.”-shewed recently. 
Still, if it is only a question of phenomenon, or representation in 
our thought, we niay be right to defer to those who have 
special knowledge and means of knowing. But: we think 
that, however’long and peculiar the experience, and how- 
ever accumulated the observations of those sages who 
teach ‘thus, their teaching on this head may be a misinterpreta- 
tion of ‘so-called abnormal facts, which they may have quite 
correctly observed ; and however this be, when we find their 
system of philosophy at variance with what appears to us 
common sense, right reason, and the testimony of consciousness, 
then no appeal to the methods of research, or self-discipline 
adopted. by such sages, can avail to induce our acceptance of 
it... You cannot ‘‘verify” a metaphysical doctrine, though 
you can a fact or-alaw. A will without a willer may perhaps be 
found in the world: where two aud two make five, or, as the 
French say, in:the week of the two Thursdays ; but the idea is an 
absurdity and a‘ self-contradiction, which can only serve to 
discredit the ‘‘authority” by which it is put forward as a 
matter of fact. Assuredly we have will, memory, judgment, 
affection, perception, reason ; but it does not follow that the 
results of this analysis are capable of dissolving partnership, 
and setting up on their own account ; it does not follow that the 
one can very easily remain behind when the other: has flown 
aivay: Man isa “combination,” indeed, in one sense. He has 
various faculties ; but he is not a combination in this sense, that 
he and -his faculties may part company , he going to one place, 
nnd his faculties staying in another, or one faculty flying here 
and another there. Judgment, memory, perception, will, desiro, 
reason are mutually implicit, though in different acts one faculty 
may ‘of course be more obviously and prominently exercised 
than another; will, however, is implied in all; it is tho 
spontaneous activity of all-and sundry faculties, and im all the 
willer is necessarily present. One would think that a man was 
a strawberry, from whom cuttings might easily be made and 
planted out by themselves. Thus we hear of seven principles in 
one individual man, and it seems that all these have only formed 
a partnership pro tem.; Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6, may go 
each its respective way, or, at all events, they may go in 
couples; but why, then, does an individual feel himself one, 
and not seven? This is as bad as the physiological materialist, 
who tries to get the unity of human consciousness out of 
an innumerable conglomeration of material cells, each with a 
psychical side to it. 

It is alleged that the Divine cssence has for ever departed 
from these elementaries or shells. If so, what essence is it that 
flow underlies and supports their intelligence, will, and apprecia- 
tion of virtue? Are there then two essences in the universe, 
the:Divine and some other? This would be Manicheeism, yet 
the philosophy in question is not,I helieve, Manichean. I 
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agree, on the contrary, with Spinoza and Augustine, that the 
intelligence, will, life, and muscular power with which Nero 
slew his mother were necessarily Divine—only the abuse of these 
faculties through defective being was creaturely. But if the 
Divine essence has nut departed from these shells, then they have 
not lost their immortality as alleged, any more than God has lost 
His. God is the Divine Substance of all‘conscious being, and 
all conscious being is necessarily personal, one with itsclf, and 
different from others, though also one with all by virtue of this 
Divine Substance, which is universal as well as particular— 
particular and universal. You cannot divorce the two ideas any 
more than you can tho one and the many, the identical and the 
different. It is a false philosophy that proposes to plant them 
out separately, and herein, in the clear perception of this, lies 
principally the advance made by Behmen and Hegel upon the 
often profound, yet also fanciful and undeveloped conceptions 
of Indian, ‘Kabalistic, Eleatic, Neo-Platonic, and  Spinozistic 
philosophy. DoI not then believe in the ‘‘ three Principles” or 
Kingdoms, of Behmen, in the ‘‘ Body, Soul, and Spirit” of St. 
Paul? Certainly, but I also believe that ‘‘ these three are one.” 
They are three degrees of the same being, not three beings. 
They are all rooted in One. exist by Influx on the one hand 
and by Defect, Limitation, Illusion on the other. It is one, 
Inverted Cone, with Infinity for Base, containing three regions. 
Ido not say that the body and soul will not be transfigured 
in the spirit, but I do say that the body and soul cannot be 
without the spirit to underlie and support them. The lower 
depends on the higher; it is by limitation of the higher; but 
so far as it is at all, the higher is in it. It is true that the 
lower docs not manifest the higher, as the higher is at its own’ 
fullest and highest ; yet, regarded by a spiritually-purged vision, 
it dues manifest the higher in symbol, in image, veiled. But, 
assuredly,a bad man may secm to lose all sense of right and wrong, 
and in some races these do not appear to be developed. What 
a bad man has, however, he derives from the Divine essence, 
though he be deprived of some excellencies that pertain to the 
Divine essence. But often we come to perceive that these were: 
only latent—as they are latent in the infant or untutored savage.: 
And if the essence of a conscious being be Divine, what capacity 
of rising in the scale vf being shall we presume to deny him? 


(To be continued.) | 


VISION AT THE MOMENT_OF DEATH. 


Mr. H. Wedgwood’s story in ‘‘Liaut” of October14th reminds 
me of a similar occurrence which I heard of some years ago. 
The lady who told it to me,—daughter of a clergyman—was at 
that time my neighbour, and well known as very intelligent and 
very truthful. Not knowing her whereabouts now, I cannot 
ask permission to give her name, but I believe sho would not - 
object to her little narrative being here repeated. Many years 
before he became an old man her father had lost a favourite: 
brother named Joseph. During her father’s last illness sho 
was his constant attendant, watching day and night. One night, 
in order to get a little rest she lay down on a couch in the 
dressing-room adjoining his bedroom, where a light was kept 
burning, with the door between the two rooms wide open. As 
she lay there, wide awake and ready to attend to his slightest 
change of posture, she heard him cry out in a tone of delight, 
and with a voice stronger than weakness had of late made 
possible, ‘* What, Joseph! you here!’ and then followed rapid 
speech in which another and quite different veice sctmed to 
jom. The daughter started up in an instant, and was 
approaching her father’s bedside when he waved his hand, 
motioning her to retire again to the inner room, and saying with 
an air of reproof, ‘Go away, don’t disturb me now; do not 
you soo I am engaged?’ Nothing was to be seen to prove this: 
except an attitude of wrapt attention, but for some five or ten 
minutes (I cannot be as certain of the longth of time as I am 
of other details) she heard a low-voiced but animated con- 
versation going on, in which two different speakers were 
distinctly audible, though the subject of discourse was not so. 
The next day her father died. A. J. Penny. 

Mrs. HarDIncE-Britten’s Lecture APPOINTMENTS.— BELPER: 
Sunday, October 29th, and Monday, October 30th. Sowrxsy 
BripcE: Sunday, November 5th. Hatirax : Sunday, Novem- 
ber 12th, and Monday, November 18th. Braprorp: Sunday, 
November 19th. Sowersy Bripae: Sunday, November 26th.— 
Address, The Limes, Humphrey-stroot, Cheotham Hill, Man- 
chester. | | 
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INSPIRATION. 
To the Editor of ‘* Licut.” 


Sir,—I am sorry to be obliged to confess that ‘‘ Cantab,” in 
his rejoinder to me, has done noeng to enlighten tho darkness 
of my understanding. 

I was anxious to learn how “ Inspiration” could he defunct 
knowledgo, revived by the magnetic action of, not our past 
selves, but the phantoms of our past selves, these 
being apparently ‘‘entities” endowed with the power 
of inspiring our present selves with principles of thought 
and astion ; and for a solution of this difficulty I am referred to 
a book which I must repudiate as an authority, as it appears to 
me to be crammed with imaginative dicta and fanciful inferences 
from untenable data. Its Re-Incarnation theories seem to me to 
be mere chimeras started without a shadow of satisfactory 
evidence. 

Its ‘‘statements” may have solved the ‘* perplexing prob- 
lems of Cantab’s own experience ;” but as we grow older our 
experience enlarges, and the ‘‘statements” which solve the 
problems of our youth may break down when applied to those 
of our mature age. I should personally be very sorry to be 
guided and inspired by any ‘‘ phantom of my past self.” My 
past self is entitled to very little respect from my present self, 
and I should very decidedly distrust any inspiration which 
proczeded from so unsatisfactory a source. ‘‘*Cantab” tells us 
that the ‘“‘ reason why the [interior and higher] spheres of our 
own systems are not ordinarily accessible to us, is that 
we are accustomed to live so much in the outer and lower 
a3 to incapacitate ourselves for the requisite aspiration.” 
But did our past selves seek any higher life, or a more 
perfect communion with ‘‘the celestial kingdom within us”? 
I trow not. What, then, becomes of their claim to be accepted 
as guides to our present selves ? 

‘*Cantab” confesses himself ‘‘ unable to roply to the conclud- 
ing question” of my formér letter. As that question was 
addressed to you, Mr. Editor, and not to your correspondent, I 
did not expect any reply except from those who know me 
personally. If he will give me a satisfactory answer to those 
questions which I have put to him, he will be dving me a real 
Bervice. 

I will now give your readers a single fact respecting inspira- 
tion, which I think will throw more light on the subject than a 
volume of discussion. A friend of mine—a very gifted and 
trustworthy clairvoyant—has described to me the actual process 
of inspiration. She often sees the guardian angels of people in- 
aspiring them with the words which they afterwards utter, and 
she consequently knows beforehand what these people are going 
to say. 


Now that T am discussing the right use of language in the ex- 


pression of ideas, I wish to call attention to a passage extracted 
from Jacob Behmen in Mrs. Penny’s letter on ‘‘ Influx.” 

‘<Bverything doth bring itself from its ovm expericnce into 
form, feature and shape, and likewise into life and operation as 
it standeth in its centre, &c.” | 

Let us try to crack this nut and extract a kernel of meaning 
from it, if we can. What I want to learn is, how can anything 
which has not itself form, life or operation, enjoy any experi- 
ence whatever, or stand in itsown centre? And how can ex- 
perience give form, life, &c., to that which docs not already 
possess these requisites ? 

The passage sounds to me like an oracular utteranco of that 
great god, Nonsense, which unfortunately has 80 many wor- 
shippers here below. 

Rightly did Mr. Amold tell us the other day that we English 
wanted “ lucidity.” He might have greatly extendcd the list 
of our deficiencies, and said that we are in neod of some of the 
most necessary conditions of truco mental devolopment.— 
Yours, &c. 

London, October 21st, 1882. 


To the Ecitor of “ Liaut.” 


Siz,—I think it will not be disputed that most really creat 
poets and writers have been conscious of inspiration. They have 
at times felt the breath of Deity—the power of the Holy Spirit 
—the Divine unction, or seme power or other upon them, con- 
straining them to write or speak with a fluency far transcending 
their usual force. And this experience is probably a delightful 
one, and the memory of the rapture produced on the mind by 
former influxes of light would cause the poet to write as our 
Aryan ancestor did a few hundred years beforo the son of David 
lived in allhis glory ; and!Mr. George Barlow, if he will take the 
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trouble to read this wondrous Creation Hymn, will confess that its 
writer, whether inspired by God or by Godlike men (in Spirit- 
life), was at any rate a man worthy a place by the side of Homer 
and Milton. He who wrote the Creation Hymn wrote for eternity, 
and I, for one,am lost in wonder and awe at the richness of ideas, 
the sublimity of thought, and the knowledge of astronomic laws 
which he must have possessed. And my hero wrote as follows, 
and, not anticipating Mr. Barlow’s reproof, he, not inadvertently, 
bea for the water of life, thus :— 

‘*Q! raise from cumbrous ground 

My soul in rapture drowned, 

That fearless 1t may soar on wings of fire.” 


Need we smaller fry think ourselves too manly to beg bread 
when we have before us the example of kneeling giants? The 
fact is, all ideas originate in the Supreme Mind, and gods, 
angols, spirits, and men appropriate them as circumstances will 
permit ; and the assimilation of ideas isa spiritual operation, 
analogous to the physical assimilation of food. We grow in 
stature physically by assimilating material substances. We grow 
in stature mentally or spiritually, by assimilating ideas, and as 
people wiser than ourselves direct us what to eat and drink, so 
(whether we believe it or no) our unseen guardian angels supply 
us with such spiritual nourishment as we crave for it, and to the 
extent of our power to appropriate. 

When, in the silence of our chamber, or the sulitude of the 
mountain top, we gaze heavenward and become conscious of great 
and holy thoughts—thoughts sometimes too deep for utterance,— 
perchance the solitude has been broken by a radiant form, bearing 
thé same relation to the mortal that the butterfly does to the 
caterpillar ; and as ideas are projected from one mind to another 
without the aid of speech, it may be our highest flights of fancy 
are less our own than the creations of a higher mind in sympa- 
thetic relation with ours. 

It has been said that kindred minds, both in earth-life and 
Spirit-life, create thought-waves of the same depth, and that the 
ideas existing in this particular thought-sphere are property 
common to all its occupants. It has also been said that there is 
great difficulty in blending harmoniously the ideas flowing from 
different orders of minds, and that the spiritual aspect of the in- 
harmonious gathering (say a séance where the intention is to 
catch the Spirit) is dark and troubled. Thought-waves of uneqnal 
depths rushing outward from their respective centres,collide and 
roll back again, aud the spiritual atmosphere vibrates with the 
shock of contending forces. If this theory be true we can under- 
stand wHy we feel so happy in the presence of some men and 
women und so miserable and restless in the society of others. 

Perhaps the human race may be grouped into seven orders of 
mind, and it may be that to the Divine Musician, the activities 
of finite souls—their joys and griefs, hopes and fears—are 
organ-notes of praise and prayer ; and following. up.the same 
analogy, we may conceivo that though the vibrations of one 
string produce an unmistakable effect on the others, yet the 
octave remains perfect through eternity, and thus there can be 
no possibility of eternal sameness. 

So in reference to inspiration, I am inclined to think that 
whilst the Supreme Mind is evolving music from countless 
millions of finite souls, there is unceasing interchange of 
influence between the many octaves which compose the whole 
human family. Milton was conscious of inspiration, so was 
Mozart, and the only question botween Mr. Barlow and 
Spiritualists is, Does inspiration proceed direct from God or 
from finite immortals? We believe that all powers and 
possibilities proceed from Him, the Sole Origin; but, as in the 
long eternities we increase in spiritual stature, we become 
His deputies for dispensing His gifts. And whether it be the 
gift of healing, of prophecy, of the discerning of Spirits, or the 
power to predict the future of the race, we, in my opinion, 
receive this direct from g great inmortals, who have a set purpose 
in view, and clearly perceive the best methods of effecting this 
purposo. Tho gods—in a superior degree—think out and 
achieve their aida: as statesmen, philosophers and others do here 
in earth life, and humanity is being ever drawn upward by the 
wisdom of the past being poured out to the present through 
the instrumentality of telephonic minds. | 

To speak of ‘‘ clinging to dead pale hands,” is simple nonsense, 
and shews how thoroughly materialistic the writer of the line 
must be. We are but the shadow and they the substance. We 
are the worm and they the enfranchised immortal; and the 
reason that Spiritualists believe in the solidarity of men in- 
carnated, wand men arisen, is because they have spoken to and 


heard from the mighty (so-called) dead. T.C. B 
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PUBLIC DARK SHANOBS. 


Our able contemporary, the Banner of Light—of which, 
because of its long and valuable services to Spiritualism, we 
desire to speak with the utmost possible respect—has, we regret 
to say, on account of our recent efforts to reform the con- 
ditions under which public séances for physical manifestations 
have of late years been held, thought proper to charge us with 
inaugurating a ‘‘ relentless war” against professional mediums. 
This charge is both ungenerous and untrue. As is our wont, 
we have allowed our correspondents to speak their minds on 
recent occurrences very freely ; and of the letters which we have 
published, those which have defended Miss Wood and 
expressed unabated contidence in her honesty, have greatly 
exceeded in number those which have regarded her as guilty 
of a conscious act of deception. For ourselves, editorially, 
we have endeavoured tv hold the scale with complete im- 
partiality, and have never said a word to Miss Wood’s disparage- 
ment. Where then the Banner can have found evidence of our 
desire to inaugurate a relentless war against professional mediums 
we are uttorly at a loss to conceive. It is surely no sign of our 
hostility to professional mediums that we seek to relieve them 
from suspicious ‘‘ conditions,” of which they themselves would 
gladly be rid, but which are generally forced upon them by in- 
considerate sitters. Tho Bunner quotes freely from the letters 
of our correspondents, but most unfairly omits to mention that 


‘Miss Wood herself expressed her approval of the suggestions set 


forth in the Circular, and that her warmest friends have testified 
to the fact that her success as a medium for materialisations by 
no means depends on absolute darkness or on seclusion in a 
cabinet. 

Nor is it true, a8 the Banner suggests, that we are seeking to 
abolish dark séances altogether. We have always admitted, and 
we admit still, that there are circumstances in which dark 
séances may be held with advantage, as affording means for 
manifestations which can be obtained in no other way. But 
these, we think, should be confined to family circles and to 
experienced Spiritualists. It is against public dark circles— 
that is, against séances to which utter strangers to the phenomena 
have ready saccess—that we emphatically protest. To the 
sceptical observer they soldom afford the slightest ground for 
satisfaction, and should the ‘* Spirit ” be seized:and found to he 


the medium, the public may fairly be excused for the very 
natural conclusion that the ‘‘ manifestation” was nothing better 


than afraud. It is from disasters of this nature that Spiritualism 
has mostly suffered in the past, and from which we are anxious 


. to see it saved in the futuro ; and we had hoped that the Banner 


would help, and not seek to hinder, so desirablo an end. 


MorGENROTHE.—A correspondent writes from Bath: ‘‘ The 
name of tho author of ‘Morgenréthe’ being givon in a second 
communication in ‘Lieut’ of the 7th inst., I was enabled to 
get a copy through my bovksoller here ut 6s. ready money, so 
that it would not appear to be out of print yet, as stated by a 
correspondent in the last number.” 

Poxine Fun AT THE THESOPHISTS.~-A post-card lias recently 
been issued to the residents of Simla headed ‘ Important to all 
Theosophists.” It runs as follows :—‘‘ First-class sites for sale 
at Mushobra, 8,500 feet above the sea level. Direct magnetic 
currents from Thibet, and daily express communication with 
Koot Hoomi.”’ 


) 


POETRY AND INSPIRATION, 


‘‘A correspondent ir. last week’s ‘“‘ Licut” speaks of the proverb, 
‘* A poet lives in two worlds,” as bearing on the question of 
openness to inspiration from the Spirits of the departed great 
ones. Is it not, possible, however, that it is this very notion of 
‘living in two worlds” which causes most of our confusion of 
mind in this matter? By this division of life into two distinct 
regions, ‘‘ spiritual” and ‘‘ material,” it may be that we only put 
asunder what God has joined together, and, in so doing, create 
for ourselves a region of quite needless. mystery. If it be true, 
as is asserted, both by mystic and scientist, that these are uot 
two, but one, it must follow that by making them two we fail to 
understand either of them truly. 

Long ago one of our most distinguished scientists affirmed 
that ‘it matters little whether we express the phenomena of 
Spirit in terms of matter or vice versd, matter being regarded as 
a forin of thought, or thought as a property of matter—each 
statement having a certain relative truth.” He prefers for 
hunself the ‘‘materialistic symbolism,” as the more convenient in 
dealing with phenomena; but in doing so he guards himself care- 
fully by the statement that ‘‘ the man who takes these symbols as 
facts—the materialist, that is—is like the mathematician who 
should mistake the x’s and y’s with which he works his problems 
for real entities.” Another deep thinker, mystic and scientist 
in ono, tells us that ‘‘ Scientific knowledge consists in regarding 
the unseen: in looking at things which are in one sense 
invisible.” Just as the pure mystic says :— 

‘* Two worlds are ours : tis only sin 
Forbids us to descry 
The mystic Heaven and earth within, 
Plain as the sea and sky.” 

To the ‘‘secing eye” therefore, these two aro one. The 
‘¢ Spiritualist.” proper as distinguished from the ‘ Spiritist,”— 
often more material than the ‘‘ materialist ” himself,—prefers 
the ‘‘spiritual symbolism,” which accepts the spiritual as the 
fact, and the material only as the phenomenal representation of 
that fact. Our words themselves bear witness to this truth, from 
the way in which they mislead us when we take them on the 
materialistic side. For example, how many of those who argue 
about the ‘* Real Presence” think of anything but the ‘‘ bodily 
presence”: whereas ‘‘ real” is here used as the opposite of 
‘‘ apparent,” and means not physical or phenomenal, but spiritual 
and eternal. ‘‘Substance” again, literally that which “ stands 
under”’ or ‘‘ beneath” the visible, is used in its exact sense by 
St. Paul when he calls ‘‘ faith,”—which is neither more nor less 
thau spiritual force—‘‘the substance of things hoped for,” a 
meaning we miss in our false notion of the value of outward 
things, when we talk of ‘ substantial” and “substance” as wo 
do. ‘* Matter,” too, is nothing more than ‘‘ material,” the 
“stuff” of which the garment of ‘‘ God’s thought ”’—this 
visible universe—is made. 


The application of this principle may give us light on the 
difficulty of thought-reading, clairvoyance, clairaudience, 
intuition, inspiration, and the like. If the outer world is the 
manifestation of an inner world we may expect the laws which 
govern the visiole phenumuna to be true guides to the under: 
standing of the unseen facts. Why then should we not accept 
in the mental and spiritual regions the working of a law which — 
excites no wonder on the physical plane? Aromatic muscular 
actiow is no insuperable mystery ; why should wo make so much 
of its spiritual analogue, ‘‘ wnconscious cerebration”? We know 
that skill in any trade or art is simply the natural result of 
training from tho painfully conscious muscular movement to a 
state of painless uncunscious movement, in which tool or pen or 
pencil becomes merely an extension of the physical organism of 
the workman or artist. Sv long as the worker is aware of his 
fingers, or of his tools, so far is ho from mastery of his trade or 
art. And we admit the samo process in mental work as 
long as it deals with physical phenomena, recognising that 
the mathematician or logician, whose conclusions become more 
rapid than thought itself, is developed by slow and painful 
training from the child who could not see that two and two 
must make four. But as soon as we turn to metaphysics we 
suddenly stop short, and draw a line beyond which passage is 
forbidden. As soon as we get the results of trained thought or 
emotion, wo inconsistently dony their existence becauso they are 
not what, in the very nature of things, they cannot possibly be, 
t.e., self-conscious, or awaro of the processes of activity while 
the action is still incomplote. ‘Tho spiritual analogue of 
automatic muscular action must surely be sun-self-conscivus 
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thought or emotion, that is, “intuition” or ‘‘ inspiration ;” or, in 


fact, the ‘‘ skilled use” of the mental and spiritual faculties. 
1t may be that there are finer senses below the external senses, 
acting through a rarer physical medium, with what has been 
well named. ‘‘ super-sensuous perception :” but it may also be 
that a wide area of super-physical phenomena may be included 
in the ‘use of the ordinary senses on the external world, only 
beyond the boundary-line of everyday self-consciousness. 


The well-known passage in Wordsworth’s ‘‘ Excursion ”’ ex- 
presses such experience :— | 
‘¢ Sensation, soul, and form 
All melted into him ; ‘they swallowed up 
His animal being: in them did he live, 
And by them did he live : they were his life. 
In such access of mind, in such high hour 
Of visitation from the livi ing God, 
Thought was nut.” 
The ‘‘Ode to Immortality ” is also full of the same thing. But 
perhaps the most complete expression of this most subtle dis- 
tinction is that given usin “‘ In Memoriam,” where the poet is 
reading his lost friend’s letters, ‘‘those dead leaves that keep 
their green,” 
‘* And all at once it seemed at last 
His living soul was flash’d on mine, 
And mine in his was wound and whirl'd 
About empyreal heights of thought, 
And came on that which is and caught 
The deep pulsations of the world, 
(onan music measuring out 
The steps of time, the shocks of chance, 
The blows of death. At length my trance 
Was cancell’d, stricken through with doubt. 
Vague words! But ah, how hard to frame 
In matter-moulded forms of speech, — 
Or even for intellect to reach 
Through memory, that which I became.” 

The poet speaks of a “‘ trance,” but we know that it was in 
reality a state of exalted emotion, every nerve quivering with 
intenser life, instead of being hushed in abnormal quietude. 
The ‘‘doubt” which broke the spell was manifestly some 
suggestion of ordinary self-consciousness. 

‘The truly great in a man is ever the unconscious,” says 
Thomas Carlyle in his ‘‘ Lectures on Herves,” to which this 
thought is the keynote. And: all great thinkers and doers 
testify to this unconscious quality of high thought and action, 
even to the point of denial of themselves. Pocts talk uf the 
‘‘Muses”: Numa has his ‘‘ Egeria”: Socrates his gniding 
‘‘Demon.” So far, indeed, are we from recognising this high 
condition of being as natural to us, that in common language we 
make little distinction between the loss of self-control in mental 
aberration, and the coming into self-possession (in the truest 
sense) in the full flow of some high enthusiasm (God-fulness) or 
some mighty passion which lifts the man out of his limited, 
everyday, marketable self-consciousness. Ve speak of such a man 


as “rapt,” or ‘‘ecstatic,” that is ‘carried out of himself,” or 


‘* standing outside himself,” very much as we call another man 
“out of his mind,” or ‘‘ beside himself.” Beyond all doubt 
there is a power outside us; a Divine spirit which is both 
inspiration and guide. But surely there is a spirit within us 
able to make response, and we need not put outside us, or call 
in the intermediate agency of departed or re-incarnated human 
Spirits, to account for what is truly the voice of this Spirit 


of ours when, 
** Innermost 
Of the inmost, most interior of the interno, 
God claims His own Divine Humanity, 
Renewing Nature’s.” A. E. R. 


THE DIVINING ROD. 


The Timcs has published further correspondence on the work- 
ing of the divining rod. Mr. T. Sherwood Smith, F.8.8., writing 
from Bristol, says that some years ago he was carrying on mining 
operations in Somersetshire and had a workman who professed 
the power of using the ‘“‘ twig.” He tested him and found that 
the twig certainly turned up sharply between his hands, while in 
his own it made no sign. On another occasion one of Mr. Smith’s 
men was pointed out as possessed of the power. A number of 
hats were placed in a row, and under one of them (known only 


.to Mr. Smith and two scientific friends with hiin) a number of 


copper coins. The man was called in, and by means of the twig 
identified the right hat. The experiment was several times re- 
peated, and in most cases with success. . Lieutenant-Colonel 
Charles Cocks, in a letter written from Montrcux, says that at 
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Cannes and other places on the Riviora certain Italians con- 
stantly travol about the country for the purpose of finding 


concealed springs to supply houses in course of building. 


In place of the usual hazel twig in common use in Cornwall, 
the Italians use a twig of olive. When water is indicated 
the loop gives slight jerks upwards, and eventually slowly be- 
comes upright and turns towards the breast of the person 
operating. Colonel Cocks gives an instance of the suc- 
cessful employment of the twig, and says that he himself has 
often tried it to trace a drain as a mere matter of curiosity, with 
invariable success. He has no doubt whatever of its truth. 
On the other hand, Mr. T. K. Taplin, of Milverton, Somerset- , 
shire, writing with reference to some successful experiments said 
to have been mado with the twig in a field near Westbury-sub- 
Mendip, says that the field in question, though generally surface 
dry, lad abundance of water below, and he has little doubt that 
the spring said to be tapped could have been tapped at any part 
of the field, or even in the adjoining field. The men, no doubt, 
knew very well that they were practising a joke. The labouring 
men born and bred in any district, he adds, know well the 
nature of the land, and where water is to be obtained. Captain 
D. Bingham, writing from Paris, says that the Abbé Paramelle, 
who died four years ago, possessed the power of finding water, 
and through it conferred great benefits in various parts of the 
country. He wrote a book on ‘‘The Art of Discovering 
Springs,” in which he describes the merits of the divining rod. 
The Abbé says tho rod turns spontaneously in the hands of 
certain individuals endowed with a temperament of a nature to 
produce the effect ; the movement is determined by fluids which 
escape our perception; such as electricity, magnetism, &c: ; the 
rod turns indifferently over places where there is not the 
least thread of water as over those where water i is found ; and 
consequently it cannot he depended upon. 
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“LIGHT SUSTENTATION FUND. 


We gratefully acknowledge the following contributions, and 
the very kind expressions of encouragement with which they 
have in almost every instance been accompanied. As the 
amount is at present insufficient, we respectfully, but urgently, 
ask for further help. . Remittances should be sent to the 
Secretary of the Eclectic Publishing Company, Limited, 4, New 
Bridge-street, Ludgate Circus, E.C.; and our arrangements 
for the future will be greatly facilitated if the friends who 
purpose contributing will kindly do so at oncE ! 
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THE TEACHINGS OF “THE PERFEOT WAY.” 
To the Editor of ‘‘ Licut.’’’ 

Sir,—The writers of that wonderful book, ‘‘The Perfect 
Way to the Finding of Christ,” have accomplished a grand 
work in throwing a large amount of light on the interpretation 
of the Jewish and Christian Scriptures, in which are many 
things ‘‘hard to be understood ” by those who have no oppor- 
tunity of studying the esoteric teachings of the mystics. 

Still, there are some things taught in the work which seem 
difficult of acceptance by those who are looking for a system 
which shall satisfy the highest aspirations of their religious 
thought. | 

One of these teachings is the doctrine of the annihilation of 
the greater portion of the human race, it being distinctly taught 
that ‘‘ few shall be saved from that fate.” 

Now, although annihilation is far preferable to the prospect 
held out by Boston, Edwards, and others of the old Calvinistic 
school, where the saints sing hallelujahs while they see their un- 
converted relatives—wife, husband, or child, as the case may 
be—consigned to an unending existence of unmitigated torment, 
yet the mind instinctively asks whether the Author of our exis- 
tence has not, among His infinite resources, some method 
whereby He may finally accomplish the salvation of all by pre- 
serving within the transgressor, in some faint or latent degree, 
that light which ‘‘lighteth every man that cometh into the 
world,” so that it may, through some remedial process, be again 
developed asa bright and glorious instrumentality of ultimate 
salvation from the. depravity contracted in earth-life, more 
especially as He is represented in Scripture as desirous that all 
should be saved. | 

Looking at the gradations of character or spirituality in the 
mass of humanity in its present existence, as they shade off from 
the highest saint to the most obdurate and persistent sinner, 
there must, of necessity, be a point where those immediately 
approaching it on either side will so nearly resemble each other 
in character as to make the difference nearly, if not quite, in- 
appreciable, and yct those on one side are destined to immortal 
life, while those on the other side, failing in so slight a degrce 
to attain the required standard, are doomed to utter extinction. 

Take a representative case :—Here is a man on the sanctified 
side of this line, or series. Of course he is safe, but ho has a 
wife who is dearer to him than life itself, and for whose good he 
would be ready, if necessary, to sacrifice that life ; but she, not 
having quite attained to the character and standard of her 
partner, is, consequently, on the ‘unsanctified side of the line, 
and therefore destined to utter extinction after death. Can we 
contemplate such a case and reconcile it with our idea of equity, 
to say nothing of mercy and love? I confess I would choose 
annihilation with such a wife, rather than exaltation to the con- 
ditional immortality without her. 

Swedenborg attempts to get over this difficulty, and to justify 


_ the punishment of this class of persons, by supposing that, after 


death, they lose the small amount of goodness which they had 
previously possessed. I presume the annihilation scheme may 
be considered the better of the two. 

Annihilation, as regarded in the light of ‘‘ The Perfect Way,” 
when we consider the vast majority who are to become the 
subjects of it, looks very inuchlike a failure of the purpose of 
creation, so far as this earth is concerned, involving as it does 
a waste of intelligence, and a failure of that design which has 
effected its purpose up to a certain point and then has to 
abandon it, instead of accomplishing it by a satisfactory and 
harmonious termination. 

Although the writers of the work teach the doctrine of 
correspondences adopted—not invented—hy Swedenborg, they 
are at the opposite pole from him with regard to the relation of 
apirié and matter. Swedenborg teaches that spirit is entirely 
** discreted ” from matter, and that the two are not continuous 
or interchangeable; but the writers of ‘‘Tho Perfect Way” affirm 
that spirit in its highest nature becomes, by a change of 
conditions, manifested as matter, as illustrated by the changes 
which water assumes, through different conditions, in its re- 
spective forms of invisible steam, or gas—corresponding to 
spirit ; of water, corresponding to soul; and of solidified ice— 
corresponding to the material body. 

Which of these conflicting theories shall wo adopt, and how 
shall we attest its truth 7 GrEoRGE Tommy. 

Bristol, October 23rd, 1882. 
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Some writers think they are oxpounding mysteries, whilo 
thoy are only mystifying. 


MISS WOOD'S MEDIUMSHIP. 
To the Editor of ‘‘ Licut.” 

Srr,—I have been pleased to see the large number of letters 
that have appeared in your columns in defence of Miss Wood. 
I wish to add one more. Five years ago our then young society 
thought to do a big stroke of conversion by engaging Miss Wood 
for a week. The result was almost nothing. The old adago 
held good then, as now and ever— | s 

‘* Convince a man against his will, 
He'll hold the same opinions still.” 

So did many of our audience. One night an editor of a local 
newspaper and avother gentleman each tied one of Miss Wood's 
arms to an arm of the chair upon which she sat, and marked 
the ends of the tapes with their private marks. A tape was 
also passed round her waist, knotted, then tied and knotted to 
the staves in the chair-back, and then the‘ends were tacked to 
the floor. The room was lighted by a lamp behind a calico 
screen, the light being no more than allowed me to make out 
the time by my watch at the place where I stood. About thirty 
persons were present at each séance. The forms which camo 
out were to me not so clear as to shew faces, but the arms w2re 
discernible while, being extended to touch various sitters. After 
the séance, each of the gentlemen found the tapes and marks 
exactly as he left them. Did this convince these gentlemen ? 
No. It simply was a bit of amusement. On some nights Miss 
Wood was not tied. Iwas one who protested against it as an 
indignity. However, tied or not tied the phenomena were the 
same. At that time a special test was in vogue which was to 
convince everybody, viz., paraffin moulds. So we got paraffin and 
large buekets, one containing cold water, the other hot water. 
Benny, the big Scotchman, came out, lifted the buckets—each 
say about forty pounds weight, if not more—so as to place them 
convenient for himself to make a mould of one of his feet. He 
then sat on achair and splashed the foot out of the hot paraftin 
into the cold water a great number of times, until the mould 
was complete. He then took off this paraffin boot, and placed it 
in the hands of Mr. Walmsley, our chairman, and shortly 
afterwards dematerialised. I saw him gradually fade away, 
apparently into the floor. Pochaand other materialisations came 
out at one or other of all the meetings. Mr. Walmsley has the 
plaster cast of tho foot now, but how few believe anything 
about its production. No ; Incredulity shakes its wise head, and 
says: ‘‘ Don’t tell me such a tale as that.” 

A mishap occurred at the impromptu séance, the last one, on 
the Sunday morning. Being extremely hot we were obliged to 
have the room window about an inch open at the top to admit 
air. I had undertaken to keep the dark blind secure on one sido 


of the window, but just as the form, then out, was opposite to me, 


I, unthinkingly, leaned a little forward. The air lifted the blind, 
and the form, like a small streak of silver in the bright daylight, 
went with the rapidity of hghtning across the room into the 
curtained recess where Miss Wood was sitting. Instantly Pocha 
took control and said the accident would make the medium very 
ill—as it did for that day, but Pocha exonerated me from any 
bad intention. Now suppose some sceptic had happened to have 
seized one of those forms. We know what the result would have 
been—that either the form must have gone to the medium or tho 
medium come to theform. In either case it would have caused 
a serious shock to her system. | 

I have before me now a letter from a Newcastle friend, 
dated February, 1875, in which he says that some parties, in a 
large circle of doubters, ‘* would tusist upon the medium being 
tied, but one of the controls took off tho tapes and threw them 
at one of the gentlemen without the seals being broken,”—-but the 
circle then broke up and left Miss Wood in atrance which did 
not pass off until next day. My friend added : ‘‘ This shows how 
careful people ought to be when investigating this subject.” 

Imay add that Miss Wood, when here, stayed with. our 
president,— Mr. Walmsley and his wife—and I have walked with 
them from their house to the meeting room. Being hot weather 
Miss Wood went without cloak or shawl, in a black dress. And 
on the night that Benny took the mould of one of his feet, 
Miss Wood had certainly no paraffin with her, as Mr. Wahnsley 
can affirm. 

I think with Peter Lee—page 463 of your last number—that 
the sitters should be examined as well as the medium. As for 
darkness, personally, I don’t like it ; but I think we may almost 
as reasonably dictate to a photographer that he must not use a 
darkened room— illuminated with only a small coloured light— 
a8 say that mediums or Spirits shall only work in a bright 
light. 

Mrs. Nichols’ letter in the same number, is excollent ; the 
last paragraph specially so.— Yours truly, 


Barrow-in-Furness, October 17th, 1882. J. Haynegs, 


SPIRIT THACHIN GS. 
SECOND SERIES. 


This series of Spirit-Teachings, like the former, is made up 
of selections from a great mass which have been automatically 
written during a series of years. They are selected on no other 
principle than that of printing what has been valuable to the 
person for whom they were originally given, in so far as this 
can be done without trenching on what is merely of personal 
and. private application.. The latter consideration. excludes 
a great mass of what would otherwise be interesting and 
valuable matter. The phraseology has been preserved, as far as 
possible, intact, names only being omitted. The series follows 
directly on the first, from which, indeed, it is separated only by 
the accident of its publication in another journal, and after 
some considerable interval of time. The publication is resumed 
in deference to many repeated requests. 7 
-+- IvPERATOR. 


he No. XXXT. | 

I have been thinking still more about that question of ele- 
mentaries and physical circles. Ian sure it is a rock ahead in 
dealing with scientific men: and your recommendation to put out 
the truth, and let them take it for what it is worth, is rot free 
from objection, If we say nothing about falsehood and ‘persona- 
tion they will find it out, will see at once how inconsistent it is with 
the theory of eaclusive action of the Spirits of the dead, and will 
refer it all to unconscious cerebration more surely than ever. We 
shall gain nothing, for they will dissipate the crude Spiritualistic 
theory inv five minutes; and look on Spiritualists as more foolish 
than before. If we tell them what to expect they will not deenr vé 
worth investigation. What is next to be done ? 

In your present phase you. are always hampered with 
the fear of what men will think of you. Leave that 
consideration alone, and fix your mind on the evolution of 
truth.: We will toll you, friend, what is best to do. Let such of 
your wise men as desire to increase their store of wisdom, 
investigate the facts that come undor their notice. Let the 
others. pass them by. When the facts are presented, let them 
understand, as we have said,that they are presented as evidences, 
cognisable by material senses, ‘of the operation of a force of which 
they are ignorant. This is the first step, and you will do well to 
let it be cleared first of all, When, as will assuredly be 
the case, the moral obliquity of the messages is manifest, deal 


with the objector by setting forth the source from which they: 


come, open out to his mind new views as to the teeming myriads 
of the denizens of the Spirit world. Tell him that he is a 
Spirit, living in the midst of Spirit, permeated by it, acted 
upon by, and re-acting upon it, in turn. The air is full of Spirit 
. life ; the elements swarm with various phases of Spirit ; the 
world, the universe, man, God’ Himself, is Spirit. Man con- 
ceives of Spirit as his disembodied self. That idea first presents 
itself to all. When we first nade ourselves objectively, sensibly, 
present to you, we found in your mind a conception of Spirit no 
wider than this. Spirit to you meant human Spirit, dis- 
embodied, living in some far-off sphere where 


placed. on. emerging from incarnation. Spirit-land to 


you was far away, and the new phase of your life meant no— 


more than the setting up of a telegraphic coinmunication be- 
tween our sphere and yours. What you then thought and 
vaguely pictured is the established belief of most, practically 
of all men, so far as they can be said to: have any belief at all. 
They .know nothing, can picture nothing, of the true state of 
Spiritual surroundings amid which they exist. To them Spirit 
is: man, only in another state. Did they know that the uni- 
verse is one vast home of Spirit in all its multiform phases of' 
progression, from the formless germ up to the brightest angel : 
that man is-but one of myriads of manifestations of. Spirit, and 
that below him are countless kinds of Spirit growth, infinitely 
divergent in kind and degree—various as the forms of animal 
creation, nay, ten thousand times more various,—they would 
find themselves unable to credit it.. Did they know that 
these forms of Spirit life, infinitely more various than 
your mind can understand, act on their own state, in- 
fluence their lives, modify their actions, and are very real factors. 
in their development, they would not credit the statement. 
‘Let us see them,” they would say; as though the material 
eye were the final channel of intelligence ; and as though one of 
their own teachers had not told them that spiritual things are 
spiritually discerned. Tell them, moreover, that true spiritual 
progress,— we mean extended knowledge of mysteries which so- 
called Spiritualism does but give a glimpse at,—tell them that 


progress in this science involves a recognition of these beings, | 


and a struggle with them for entrance into their domain, and 
they will shrink back. Tell them that they are sume of them. 


it was. 
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malignant, most of them mischievous, that some are the prankish 
Pucks, some the lying Spirits, some the personating archangels, or 
the dear departed friends whom they have so often weicomed 
with tears of joy and gratitude, and they will tell you it is false, 
or, believing it, will shudder with dismay. This, they will say, 

is not what we desire; we wish to commune with our friends, 

not with such as these. And when you tell them that the Supreme 
has not made His universe to their order, and that they cannot 
have it altered to their pattern, they will retire and -have no 

more dealings with you. They have formed their ideal, and if 
they cannot have it they will have none. It is not truth they 
desire, but their own ideal. It is ready-prepared, simple, 
pleasant, easy of development. Why not that? And when 
they are told that conflict penetrates even into the domain of 
knowledge ; that wisdom is won by it, and experience largely 
constituted of it, they will like it still less. Progress through 

the ages is no luxurious trifling with ready-made ideals: 

no dabbling in such waters as have been ‘cleansed _ and 
perfumed for pleasant use ; it is a hand-to-hand conflict with 
those out of whom truth is to be extracted, from whose 

guardianship it is to be wrested by the knight who has dedicated 
himself to the life-long quest, and who-has prepared himself 
strenuously for the fray.. It is no dallying in perfumed 
waters, but a breasting of the opposing current, a struggling 
with the foaming flood, wherein each step of progress is: won 
by dire exertion, amid much battering and befoulment of the 

Spirit. So. progress is won, and, good friend, you have pro-- 
gressed far enough to know that what we now lay before you 
is a truth which can be borne only by those who have nerved , 
themselves by experience and by constant desire for the very 
truth. ‘‘I have many things to say unto you, but ye cannot 
bear them now,” was one of the grand truths which Jesus 
spake to His disciples. Had we propounded to you the 
full truth at first, you could not have borne it. Can you hear it 
now? Most men will not bear it. Rely on that. It has never 
been possible to put forth advanced truth to a willing world. It 
is the pioneers who must preach it, till by slow degrees, through 
misrepresentation and obloquy, by scorn and denial, by false- 
hood and persecution, it slowly wins its way to acceptance. 
Few will bear it at first ; few indeed. So you will see that you 
need not be over anxious about the reception that truth will 
meet with at the hands of men of science, as they boast to call 
themselves. Let them take such facts as fall within their pro- 
vince, and leave the rest. If they wish to know, tell them that 
they are surrounded by embryonic forms of Spirit life, by the form- 
less growths, by the more developed elemental Spirits, by the highor 
forms who are themselves minus their souls and their consciences; 
you may say without their conscious vices too. If they wish to 
know more, tell them that round them gather the carth-bound 
Spirits of humanity, who are too often attracted to them by the 
grovelling sentiments that fill their minds: that these are not 
free from responsibility, but are too often free from remorse, 
and that they too act and re-act upon the manifestations which 
they seek to elicit by sitting in circle with a medium. | If they 
do not like that company, but desire to have their friends 
brought down, tell them that the ascended Spirits of humanity do 
not voluntarily enter such an atmosphere. They live in purer 
air, in spheres of thought other than these, among influences and 
associations which do not penetrate there. Perchancea minister 
of mercy may descend, or a friend bo lured down, but it must 
be on a way prepared by pure and sincere desire, for sumo 
lofticr motive than an experiment, for some nobler end than 
to be cross-questioned by an investigator in-all the pride of 
sceptical assumption. And if they go away and say that 
Spiritualism is of the devil, what is that to you? To them itis: — 
for they have called the presiding Spirit of that state‘in which 
they unconsciously dwell by that name, and none can interfere. 
If the dovil be a Spirit of Evil dwelling in hell, where progress 


is unknown, and spirit dies a spiritual death, then we have no 


cause to deny that those who have crushed out their own 
spiritual life and have spent all on the bodily and material, whu 
laugh at God and mock at us, are living in what to us would bea 
hell. And we do not wonder that they should find fault with 
such poor evidence as can reach them. It is not surprising. 
But what is that to you? You know better, and though you 
can no more bring the knowledge to them than you can point 
out to the blind man the glories of the sunlit landscape, you 
can revel in it yourself, bask in its light, grow in its vitalising 
influence, and spend time and pains in bringing home its 


_ beauties to those who have eyes to seo. All are not blind. Why 
_jabour only for those who cannot, wil] not, see? There is nobler 
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work to do. We marvelled at your new-found zeal for your men | LORD LYTTLETON WARNED BY A “ GHOST: 


of science ; but it is evanescent, and already you are 
returning to a sounder mind. Let them take such knowledge as 
they can, and do not vex yourself because of them. 

That is well put, and true, I do not doubt. But you will not 
get men to belisve it. That is, as you say, so much the worse for 
them. You mistake my mental attitude, I think. Icare very little 
for, aud expect less from, any man of the materialistic type. My 
sole dexire was to force them to admit plain facts. Before Slade 
came I was always met with the facer, Where can £ see for myself ? 
L could not answer; but as soon as 1 coud, I did. That is all ; 
except that I do think we should gain something by having wt scien- 
tifically proven that there isan unknown force which produces 
material results. That is perfectly disinterested on my part, for I 
believe that all that I call Spiritualism (in opposition to Pheno- 
mendlism) will suffer by any great scientific recognition of what 
the acorld calls phenomenal Spiritualism. The Carpenters, 
Tyndulls, d:c., will ery scorn on my beliefs; will credit all to the 
cerebration of the medium, tothe devil, or what not ; ard awill pouh- 
poulk all that I hold most sacred. Nevertheless, with some hesitation, 
L think it well to bring the facts home to them; and when the facts 
ave RECOGNISED I will hammer at the theories. However this may 
be, I have no sort of doubt that you are right in pointing out “* the 
more excellent way” of patient search after truth. 

We have not greatly mistaken your mind. We do not deny 
that it may be of some service to do what you wish: but it is 
not important. Far more important is it to learn patiently the 
processes by which knowledge can be gained ; and the dangers 

_ which beset the path. 

Those seem to me most serious, so much so that 161s an open 
question whether the mass of men had not better leave the tnvesti- 
gation alone. | 

We have said before that the dangers are real and inovitable. 
We have told you that most men will not face them: 
that very many are not fitted to face them ; that to the vast 
majority they are better left alone. Popular Spiritualism, 
as you should know by this time, has all the same dangers, and can 
give none of the good results. So far as it is popular it is 
fallacious and mischievous. In private circles, carefully guarded, 
good results may be and are frequently had, but, so far as it 1s 
popular, it is beset with danger and barren of good. It will 
always be a fruitful engine in the hands of the Adversaries, to 
enable them to counterfeit our work, throw discredit on us 
by promulgating miserable delusions as truth, and cause us to 
be evil spoken of. What you call vulgar Spiritualism will do 
that, and more of the same kind; but it will never teach man 
one truth, or raise him one step. Yet it is, in a sense, the 
Gospel of God to those that need it ; for, save by some such 
means, minds would not be prepared. Not in your earth-life 
ean you expect that men will have risen to the spiritual phaso 
when these things can be dispensed with. Nor can you hope 
for any more than a small esoteric following for pure truth. 
In proportion as truth is pure it is esoteric. We have told you 
before. , 

Quite so. The most one can hope to do is to guide now and 
then, and try to put forward tentative views. 

You can do much by doing as you have hitherto done. 
Ds not expect too much. It isa time for patient waiting—for 
garnering knowledge. Cease now. You have done tvo much. 

+ IMPERATOR. 


[It is proper to say that this communication, automatically written, and entirely 
thout conscious mental or physical action on my fart, dates back 
some five years.) 


ANGELIC APPEARANCES, 


noe 


| The following letter has been addressed to the Church Times:— 


‘© S1r,—The remarkable instances of angelic appoarances men- 
tioned in Mr. Gurney’s letter in your last paper remind ine of a 
similar one in my own family. Nearly sixteon years since 
a sister of mine, aged 22, was drawing to the end of a lung 
illness, ending a saintly and unselfish life. My mother,watching 
in the darkened room one evening three days before the end, 
stated afterwards she saw distinctly two angels holding a crown 
over the sleeping sufferer. Immediately afterwards my sister 
awoke and said she had seen (sleeping) a cross of gold by her 
bedside.’ I may add that my sister was of aremarkably calm and 
peaceful temperament; the beauty of her religion being its 
exceeding peace. I was in the house, but not inthe room, at the 
time of the angelic appearance. I may add, also, my sister did 
not regard her vision as the sign of her speedy summons hence. 
But in all these cases no doubt these manifestations are a certain 
sign of the soon laying-aside of the burden of the flesh for ‘ joy 
and felicity.’ ‘<J. H. BLencome, 

‘* Banbury, Oct. 16th. ‘* Curate of South Banbury. 

‘¢'P.S.—My mother has since that tine also entered into rest, 
so that I cannot enquire particularly into the circumstances of 
the vision,” . ; 


The following ghost story is related by Hugh Muller in his. 
“‘ First Impressions of England and Its People,” a work pub- 
lished in the year 1848, and being so well authenticated wo re- 
produce it for the benefit of our readers. Referring to the gross 
propensities and eccentricity.of Thomas, second Lord Lyttleton, 
the author says :— 


‘* Among the females who had been the object of his tempo- 
rary attachment, and fallen victims to it, there was a Mrs. Dawson 
She died broken-hearted, bankrupt both in means and 
character. . . .° Ever after he believed himself haunted by her 
spectre. It would start up before him in the solitudes of Hagley 
at noon-day ; at night it flitted round his pillow. It followed 
him incessantly during his rustication on the Continent—and 
is said to have given him especial disturbance when passing 
afew days at Lyons. In England, when residing for a short 
time with a brother nobleman, he burst at midnight into 
the room in which his host slept, and begged in great horror of 
mind tu be permitted to pass the night beside him. In his own 
apartment, he said, he had been strangely annoyed by an un- 
accountable creaking of .the fluor. _ He ultimately deserted 
Hagley, which he found by much too solitary, and in too close 
proxunity to the parish burial ground, and removed to a country 
house near Epsom, called Pit Place, from its situation in an old 
chalk pit. And here six years after the death of his father, the 
vital powers suddenly failed him, and he broke down and died 
in his thirty-sixth year. There were circumstances connected with 
his death that form the strangest part of his story, circumstances 
which powerfully attracted public attention at the time, and 
which, as they tasked too severely the beliefs of an incredu- 
lous age, have been variously accounted for. We find Dr. 
Johnson, whose bias, howover, did not incline him to the 
incredulous side, thus referring to them in one of the conver- 
sations recorded by Boswell. ‘I mentioned,’ says the chronicler, 
‘Thomas Lord Lyttleton’s vision—the prediction of the time of 
his death and its exact fulfilment.’ Johnson: ‘It is the most 
extraordinary thing that has happened in my day; I heard it 
with my own ears from his uncle, Lord Westcote. J am so qlad 
to have evidence of the Spiritual world that 1 am willing to beliere 
it.’ Dr. Adams: ‘You have evidence enough, good evidence, 
which need not such support.’ This celebrated vision, long so 
familiar to the British public that almost all writers who touch 
on it, from Boswell to Sir W. Scott inclusive, deal with tho 
details as too well-known to be repeated, is now getting pretty 
much out of sight. I shall present the particulars, therefore, 
as I have been able to collect them from the somewhat varying 
authorities of the time, Walpole, Warner, Wraxall, and the 
Scot's Magazine. 

_ ** His lordship, on Thursday, November 5th, 1779, had made 
the usual opening address to the Sovereign the occasion of a 
violent attack on the Administration. ... Inthe evening he | 
set out for his houseat Epsom. . .. He sat up rather late after 
his arrival, and on retiring to bed, was suddenly awakened from 
brief slumber a little before midnight by what appeared to be a 
dove, which after fluttering near the bed-curtains, glided towards 
a casoment window in the apartment, where it seemed to flutter 
for an instant longer, and thon vanished. At the same moment 
his eye fell upon a fomale figure in white, standing at the bed- 
foot, in which he at once recognised, says Warner, ‘ the 
spectre of the unfortunate lady that had haunted him so 
long.’ It solemnly warned him to prepare for death, for 
that within three days he should be called to his final account, 
and having delivered its message immediately disappeared. 
In the morning his lordship seomed greatly discomposed, and 
complained of a violent headache. ‘He had had an extra- 
ordinary dream,’ he said, ‘suited, did he possess even a particle 
of superstition, to make a deep impression on his mind,’ and in 
afterwards communicating the particulars of the vision he re- 
marked, rather, however, in joke than earnest, that the warning 
was somewhat of the shortest, and that really, after a course of life 
so disorderly as his, three days formed but a brief period for 
preparation. On Saturday he began to recover his spirits, and 
told a body of his acquaintances at Epsom that it was now the 
third and last day ; he would, if he escaped for but a fow hours 
longer, fairly ‘jockey the ghost.’ He became greatly depressed, 
however, as the evening wore on; and one of his companions, 
as the critical hour of midnight approached, set forward the 
house clock im the hope of dissipating his fears by misleading 
him into the belief that he had entered on the fourth day, and 
was of course safe. The hour of twelve accordingly struck. The 
emnpany, Who had sat with him till now, broke up immediately 
after laughing at the prediction, and his lordship retired to his room 
apparently much relieved. His valet, who had mixed up, at his 
desire, a dose of rhubarb, followed him a few minutes after, and 
he sat up in bed, in apparent health, to take the medicine ; but 
being in want of a tea-spoon he despatched the servant, with an 
expression of impatience, to bring him one. The man was 
scarce a ininute absent ; when he returned, however, his master 
was a corpse. He had fallen backwards on the pillow, and his 
outstretched hand still graspod his watch, which exactly indicated 
the fatal hour of twelve. It has been further alata as A 
curious coincidence that on the night of his decease one of his 
intimate acquaintances at Dartford, in Kent, dreamed that his 
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lordship appeared to him, and drawing back the bed-curtain, 
said, with an air of deep melancholy, ‘My dear friend, it is all | 


over; you see me for the last time.’ 

‘* These circumstances are verified by Charles Wal——y, Esq., 
a captain in the Royal Navy, and many other respectable 
characters, witnesses of his lordship’s conversation and exit. 
-... Certain it is, and the circumstance is a curious one, 
there were no firmer believers in the truth of the story than 
Lyttleton’s own nearer relatives. It was his uncle, a man of 
strong sense, to whom Johnson referred as his authority, and 
on whose direct evidence he built so much; and we are told by 
Sir Nathaniel Wraxall that the Dowager Lady Lyttleton, the 
younger lord’s step-mother, whom, however, the knight repre- 
sents as ‘a woman of a very lively imagination,’ was equally a 
believer. ‘Ihave frequently seen at her house in Portugal- 
street, Grosvenor-square,’ says Sir Nathaniel, ‘a painting 
which she herself executed in 1780, expressly to commemorate 
the event. It hung in a conspicuous part of her drawing-room. 
Phere the dove appears at the window, while a female figure, 
habited in white, stands at the bed-foot, announcing to Lord 
Lyttleton his dissolution. Every part of the picture was 
faithfully depicted after the description given her by his lord- 
ship’s valet, to whom his master related all the circumstances. 
- «+ » Lord Westcote, Lord Lyttleton’s uncle, who related the 
story to Johnson, succeeded to the title and estate, and the 
present Lord Lyttleton is, I believe, Lord Westcote’s grandson.” 


MADAME BLAVATSEY AND THE HIMALAYAN BROTHERS. 
To the Editor of ‘‘ Licat.”’ ; 


Siz,—In your issue of the 9th inst, just to hand, I find 
the following sentence in a letter from Mr. Frank Podmore :— 


‘* Have Madame Blavatsky and those direful Brothers so far 


corrupted our Western simplicity that we must say the same of 
English Spiritualists ?” 

This sentence is immediately preceded by another :— 

“They say that there is no surer way of deceiving the 
subtle Oriental mind than to tell the direct truth.” 

I regret that Mr. Podmore should have gone out of his way to 
thus utter a gross libel upon the Oriental character, and identify 
that imaginary character with Madame Blavatsky and the 
Brothers. Hither Mr. Podmore has in the present case 
drawn entirely upon his imagination, or takes as authorities 
persons who have special interest in misrepresenting facts. 


We unfortunate heathens have always had the honour of being 


placed in a false light before the ‘‘ enlightened West.” We 
had begun to congratulate ourselves upon the turn which 


Dame Fortune was beginning to take in our favour through 
the indefatigable labours of the much abused, because very 
little understood, Madame Blavatsky and Colonel Olcott, the 
They have really 
been working to form the nucleus of a true brotherhood of 
humanity upon the basis of mutual toleration and mutual intel- 
lectual sympathy. With the spread of ihe influence of their work 


founders of the Theosophical Socicty. 


religious antagonism was gradually dying away and race prejudice 
was tottering. Natives had begun to shake off the distrust which 


they had for the Europeans. These latter, in their turn, por- 
ceived the natives in their true light and began to substitute 
respect for contempt for them. While this good work of a grand 
union is being accomplished here in India, it is distressing to see 


some people in England reviving ‘‘ old scandals.” Some English- 


men, whom I could name, will tell you that not more than fifty 


years ago the natives carried on all business without any written 
contracts. Their simple word was a sufficient guarantee. It is 
the increase of the courts and barristers that has been the cause 
of the increase in litigation. Does this shew that “there is no 
surer way of deceiving the subtle Oriental mind than to tell the 


‘direct truth ” ? And to endeavour to paint Madame Blavatsky and 


the BroTHERs in that colour is the greatest insult that could 
ever be offered to the natives of this country at least. We 
do not believe in the existence of these ‘‘Broruers.” We 
know them to exist. And to have a talk with or look at them is 
a blessing for which most of us work. The instinctive reverence 
we feel for them is great. We do not blindly believe, but 
we know PERSONALLY our revered ‘‘ Manarsas,” They—who 
are, by self-abnegation, great learning, wondrous powers, and 
especially, abuve all, their great purity of life, trying to elevate 
humanity from the ditch in which it is groping—they, ‘the 


.great souls,” to be classed with ordinary people whose minds can 


be deceived by telling the ‘direct truth ”—the very idea is re- 

volting and preposterous! With these few remarks, however, I 

leave it to the sense of justice of English gentlemen whether to 

sympathise or not with A HIinpv, 
27th September, 1882. 


P.S.—I enclose my card for your personal satisfaction. 
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CLAIRVOYANCE, 
To the Editor of ‘‘Licur.” | 
Srz,—As secretary to the Mesmeric Commitiee of the Society 


” 


for Psychical Research, I am anxious to assist in compiling a 
monograph on clairvoyance. 


‘I shall, therefore, feel much obliged if any one will furnish 


mo with facts of true clairvoyance as distinguished from mind. 
reading. 7 


By clairvoyance I mean that power which secs or knows 


things unknown to the experimenters, or to the psychic in her 
normal condition. 


Further, if any one can find me a clairvoyante who will sub- 


mit to experiments I shall feel much indebted. 


GrorGE Wr Lp, M.D, 


| | . SPIRITUALISM IN LONDON. 


— es, 


DALSTON, 


On Tuesday evening last, the 24th inst., the Dalston Associa- 
tion held a tea and concert at their rooms, 53, Sigdon-road, 
Dalston, for the double purpose of celebrating the opening of the 
winter season’s work, and assisting in replenishing the funds of 
the association, The company commenced to assemble shortly 
after six o'clock, and were soon afterwards comfortably seated 
at the tea tables, which were tastefully decorated with flowers, 
and at which was found the usual full supply of refreshmente. 
The arrangements in this department were efficiently carried out 
by Mrs. Morse, who, with her accustomed urbanity, ministered 
to the requirements of the visitors. After tea, which, owing 
to the numbers present, had to. be served in two portions, the 
company adjourned to the drawing-rooms, and the programme 
of the evening was commenced with an introductory piano 
solo by Miss A. Sparey, ‘‘ Silvery Waves.” Mr. Morse, the 
president of the association, then made a few pleasant 
remarks, pointing out that this, the first soirée of the London 
Spiritualists for the winter season, augured well for the 
success of others about to be held at the Central Association, and 
at Goswell Hall. | He referred to the funds of the Dalston 
Association, and stated that it was contemplated to hold a 
bazaar in aid thereof, and he bespoke the co-operation of the 
lady visitors to that end, which elicited a running comment of 
applause and assent. The items below were then given, and the 
prosecution of the programme afforded the greatest satisfaction, 
notably sothe recitations of Miss Allan and the singing of Miss 
Dale. Miss Sparey, song, ‘‘ The Blind Girl to her Harp ;” Mr. F. 
Cowderoy, song, ‘‘ Down by the River-side ;” Miss Vandyck, 
song, * Moonlight Hour ;” Mr. A. Whitby, song, ‘‘ Faithful 
Tom ;” Miss Allan, recitation, ‘‘ Pauline ee Claude Melnotte,” 
from the ‘‘ Lady of Lyons ;” Miss Dale, song, ‘“‘ For Ever and 
for Ever ;” Mr. R. W. Lishman, song, ‘“‘ Heaving the Anchor aie 
Mr. S. Matthews, song, ‘‘Death of Nelson;:” Miss Grace 
McKellar, piano selection, ‘‘ The Lays of Cambria ;” Mr, F. 
Cowderoy, song, “‘The Vicar of Bray ;” Miss Vandyck, song, 
‘‘Chai l’baun;” Mr. Groves, song, ‘‘ Jack’s Yarn ;” Miss 
Morse, song, ‘‘Little Gipsy Jane;” Miss Dale, song, 
‘* Olivia ;” Mr.’ R. W. Lishman, song, “In Happy Moments ;” 
Miss Allan, recitation, ‘‘Catherine’s Defence;”’ and Miss 
Sparey, song, ‘‘Starlight Nell.” A lady, a relative of one of 
tho lady members of the association, most kindly presided at 
the piano, and sang, in a very effective style, two excellent 
songs, ‘‘Some Day,” and “‘O Fair Dove,” which were very 
warmly received. A couple of hours carpet dance closed the pro- 
ceecings, which thoroughout were marked by a harmony and 
cordiality between all concérned which made the evening’s 
proceedings a complete success. The attendance exceeded fifty 
friends, and cager inquiries were made at parting as to when 
a similiar event was to be held again. 


' GQ@OSWELL HALL. 


The quarterly meeting of the C.L.S.E.8. was held on 
Sunday morning last, when, amongst other business of a 
general character, was the production of the balance-sheet, 
which was very satisfactory, and briefly as follows: Total 
receipts from collections. and other sources, £23 6s. 4d. ; 
expenditure for hire of hall, lecturers’ fees, &c., £20 18s. 3d. ; 
leaving a balance of £2 8s, 1d. wherewith to enter upon 
another three months’ work. It is somewhat amusing 
to find that the Blue, Red, and various other coloured 
Ribbon Armies mania has spread and affected several 
in the Spiritualist ranks, and on Sunday morning a discussion 
took place as to what colour ought to be adopted by Spiritualists, 
Seeing that no decision was come to on the point, let us hope 
wise counsels will prevail, and convince the ribbon advocates 
that it will be much better to shew by their lives and work what 
they are, than to flaunt a ribbon in their button hole; which 
anyone could adopt who chose, with anything but beneficial re- 
sults to the movement. Workers are wanted, not sensationalists. 
In the evening Mr. J. J. Morse again occupied the platform, 
when his guides delivered a highly interesting and practical 
discourse on ‘‘ Spiritualism: its Work and Worship.” Its work 
was, in its widest sense, to make people think out and fulfil the 
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necessary requirements of life,’ and the emancipation of 
humanity from theological and ecclesiastical bondage. Its 
worship was designated the right use and apprehension and 
comprehension of our own nature and of the world in which 
we live. The improvement of humanity and its surroundings 
would be the natural result. This is the only worship that is 
required, or will be acceptable to the Divine Being whom we 
call God. As usual, the lecture was listened to with deep 
attention by a largo and intelligent audience. Mr. Greenwell 
will be pleased if friends willing to assist in the programme of 
the forthcoming soirée will send in their names at once to him 
at 15, Pakenham-street, W.C.—Res-Facta. 


WORE OF THE COMING WEEK. 
Lonpon. 


Sunday, October 29.—Central London Spiritual Evidence 
Society, Goswell Hall. 11.50 a.m., Lecture, Mr. 
Wilson. 7 p.m., Leoture, Mr. J. Veitch. (See 
advertisement. ) 

“3 October 29.—Quebec Hall. 11.15 a.m., 
7 p.m., Lecture, Mr. MacDonnell. 
ment.) 

- October 30.—Quebce Hall. 


Tuesday, October 31.—Quebec Hall. 
Wilson. . 


Wednesday, November 1.—Central Association of Spiritualists. 
8 p.m., Members’ Free Séauce. 


Séance. 
(See advertisc- 


8.30 p.m., Mecting. 
8.30 p.m., Lecture, Mr. 


_ PROVINCEs. 

Public meetings are eld every Sunday in Liverpool, 
Manchester, Oldham, Leeds, Bradford, Gateshead, Newcastle, 
Glasgow, Leicester, Nottingham, Belper, &e.. &c. See our 
list of Societies on advertisement page. 

Societies advertising in ‘‘Licut” will have attention called 
to their advertisements, as above, without extra charge. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


R.N.--It is published by Mr. E. W. Allen, 4, Ave Maria-lane. 


J. H.—The address for which you ask is ‘‘ 31, Queen Anne- 
street, W.” 


F, S.—Your letter necessarily stands over for consideration, as 
our spaco for this weck is already fully occupied. 


W.W.—We fancy that yours is a class of mind which would be 
interested in a little book advertised in to-day'’s ‘* Licat,” 
entitled ‘‘ The New Earth.” - 


J.P.T.—Some of your suggestions are already under considera- 
tion, and amongst them the alterations which you would like 
to see adopted in the new year. Several other correspondents 
express the same views on the question of price. We have 
no doubt that our plans will have your full approval. 
Thanks for your good wishes. 


—— 


Mr. Warten Hower, 1n America.—In the course of a 
private note to Mr. Morse, Mr. Howell, the trance speaker, who 
is now on a lecturing tour round the world, gives the following 
items of his experiences in America. He says: ‘‘ On landing at 
New York I obtained a few introductions, but as it was the holi- 
day season I found the meetings were suspended. I went on to 
_ Boston, and the night after my arrival there attended, by invi- 
tation, ono of Mr. Colville’s receptions. The following day I 
‘ journeyed on to Lake Pleasant camp meeting, recciving a hearty 
welcome from Dr. Beales, who was very kind to me, thanks 
to your kind introduction. As the list of speakers at the 
camp meeting was filled up I had no opportunity of lecturing, 
though I took part in several of the conferences and ‘ fact’ 
meetings. I was-also the recipient of a very pleasant and 
successful reception. After spending a fortnight at the camp I 
returned to Boston and addressed two meetings, moving on 
afterwards to Etna.camp meeting, near Bangor, Me., delivering 
two lectures; thenco to Burlington, Vt., for the City-park 
camp meeting, having a very pleasant and enjoyable time at 
each place. I again returned to Boston, where I. delivered 
thirteen lectures, and alsu addressed mectings at various. points 
around the city and district. Closing my duties, I next moved 
on to Brooklyn, and am now lecturing to the First Society here, 
being received with very large and enthusiastic congregations.at 
each lecture. Organisation is as much a failure here as it 
is at home.” Mr. Howell closes his letter with a_ vivid 
and enthusiastic - picture of the country as scen under 
its summer beauties, and is full of praise for the purit 
of the American atmosphere as contrasted with our fogs an 
rains here at home, | 


Mr. J. J. Morse’s AppointMents.—Lonpon: Sunday, 
October 29th. CarpiFF: Sunday, Novembe: 5th.—For terms 
and dates, direct Mr. Morse, at 53, Sigdon-rcad, Dalston, 
London, EH. pe a, nS - : 
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TESTIMONY TO PSYCHICAL .PHENOMEN4. 


The following is a list of eminent persons who, after personal 
investigation, have satisfied themselves of -the reality of some of 
the phenomena generally known as Psychical or Spiritualistic. 

N.B.— An asterisk is prefixed to those who have exchanged 
belief fer knowledge. i . 

Science.—The Earl of Crawford and Balearres, F.R.S., 
President R.A.S.; W. Crookes, Fellow and Gold Meclallist 
of the Royal Society; C. Varley, F.R.S., C.E.; A. R. 
Wallace, the eminent Naturalist; W. F. Barrett, F R.S.E., 
Professor of Physics in the Royal College of Science, 
Dublin; Dr. Lockhart Robertson ; *Dr. J. Elliotson, F.R.S., 
sometime President of the Royal Medical and Chirurgical 
Society of London ; *Professor de Morgan, sometime President 


-of the Mathematical Society of London ; *Dr. Wm. Gregory, 


F.R.S.E., sometime Professor of Chemistry in the University of 
Edinburgh ; *Dr. Ashburner, *Mr. Rutter, *Dr. Herbert Mayo, 
F.R.S., &., &e. . 

*Professor F. Zéllner, of Leipzig, author of *‘ Transcendental 
Physics,” &c. ; Professors G. T. Fechner, Scheibner, and J. H. 
Fichte, of Leipzig ; Professor W. E. Weber, of Géttingen ; 
Professor Hoffman, of Wirzburg ; Professor Perty, of Berne ; 
Professors Wagner and Butleroff, of Petersburg ; Professors Hare 
and Mapes, of U.S.A. ; Dr. Robert Friese, of Breslau ; Mons. 
Camille Flammarion, Astronomer, &c., &c. 

LIreRaTuRE.—The Earl of Dunraven; T. A. Trollope ; 
Ss. C. Hall; Gerald Massey ; Captain R. Burton; Professor 
Cassal, LL.D. ; *Lord Brougham ; *Lord Lytton ; *Lord Lynd- 
hurst; *Archbishop Whately; *Dr. Robert Chambers, F.R.S.E. ; 
*W. M. Thackeray ; *Nassau Senior; *George Thompson ; 
*W. Howitt; *Serjeant Cox ; *Mrs. Browning, &c., &c. | 

Bishop Clarke, Rhode Island, U.S.A.; Darius Lyman, 
U.S.A. ; Professor W. Denton; Prufessor Alex. Wilder ; 
Professor Hiram Corson ; Professor George Bush ; and twenty- 
four Judges and ex-Judges of the U.S. Courts ; Victor Hugo ; 
Baron and Baroness von Vay; *W. Lloyd Garrison, U.S.A.; 
*Hon. R. Dale Owen, U.S.A.; *Hon. J. W. Edmonds, U.S.A.; 
*Epes Sargent; *Baron du Potet; *Count A. de Gasparin ; | 
*Baron L.de Guldenstiibbe, &., Kc. 

Socrat Postrion.—H.J.H. Nicholas, Duke of Leuchtenberg ; 
H.S.H. the Prince of Solms; H.S.H. Prince Albrecht of Solms ; 
*H.S.H. Prince Emile of Sayn Wittgenstein ; Hon. Alexander 
Aksakof, Imperial Councillor of Russia; the Hon. J. L. 
O’Sullivan, sometime Minister of U.S.A. at the Court of Lisbon; 
M. Favre-Clavairoz, late Consul-General of France at Trieste ; 
the late Emperors of *Russia and *France ; Presidents *Thiers 
and *Lincoln, &c., &c. | | 

Is it Conjurlng ? 

It is sometimes confidently alleged that. mediums are only 
clever conjurers, who easily deceive the simple-minded and 
unwary. : But how, then, about the conjurers themselvés, some 
of the most accomplished of whom havedeclared that the ‘‘ mani- 
festations” are utterly beyond the resources of their art ?—_ 


Robert Hounin, the great French conjurer, investigated ihe 
subject of clairvoyance with the sensitive, Alexis Didier. In the 
result he unreservedly admitted that what he had observed -was 
wholly beyend the resources of his art to explain. See “ Psychische 
Studien” for January, 1878. p. 43. 

Prorerssor JACOBS, writing to the editor of Lich?, Mehr Licht 
April 10th, 1881, in reference to phenomena which occurred i 
Paris thiough the Brothers Davenport, said :—‘* As a Prestidigitato 
of repute, anda sincere Spiritualist, Z affirm that the medianimic 
facts demonstrated by .tha two brothers rere absolutely true, 
and belonged ‘to the Spiritualistie order of things in every 
respect. Messrs. Robin and Robert Houdin, when attempting to 
imitate these said facts, never presented to the public anything 
beyond an infantine and almost grotesque parody of the said 
phenomena, and it would be only ignorant and obstinate persons 
who could regard the questions seriously as sat forth by these 
gentlemen. ... Following the data of the learned chemist -and 
natural philosopher. Mr. W. Crookes, of London. Iam now in a 
position to prove plainly, and by purely scientific methods, the 
existence of a ‘ psychic force’ in mesmerism and also ‘the indivi-: 
duality of the spirit’ in Spiritual manifestation.” 

SAMUEL BELLACHINI, CourRT CONJURER, AT BERLIN.— 
I herreby declare it to be a rash action to give decisive 
judgment upon the objective medial performance of the 
American medium, Mr. Henry Slade, after only one sitting and 
the observations so made. After I had, at the wish of several. 
highly esteemed gentlemen cf rank and position, and also for my 
own interest, tested the physical mediumship of Mr. Slade, in a 
series of sittings by full daylight, as well as in the evening in his 
bedroom, I must. for the sake of truth. hereby certify that the 
phenomenal occurrences with Mr. Slade have heen thoroughly 
examined by me with the minutest observation and investigation 
of his surroundings, including the table, and that I have nut in the 
smallest degree found anything to be produced by means of: 
prestidigitative manifestations, or by mechanical apparatus; and. 
that any explanation of the experiments which took place wndrr 
the circumstancesand conditions then obtaining by any reference to 
prestidigitation 7 absolutely impossible. It must rest with such 
men of science as Crookes and Wallace, in London ; Perty, in Berne ; 
Butlerof, in St. Petersburg; to search for the explanation of this 
phenomenal power, and to prove its reality. I declare, moreover, 
thy published opinions of laymen as to the “ How” of this subject 
to be premature, and, according to my view and experience, 
false and one-sided. This, my declaratiou, is signed and executed 
before a Notary and witnesses.—(Signiua) SAMUKL BELLACHINI, 
Berlin, December 6th, 1877, : ser - 
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NOTES BY THE WAY. 


Contributed by d by ' **M.A. (Oxon.)” 


I see that the editor of ‘‘Licut ” has madea temperate and 
well-time1 protest against the Banner of Inght’s charge that he 
is waging a ‘‘ relentless war” against professional mediums. 
Tew statements could be more absolutely devoid of truth. . Per- 
sonally I have not felt called upon to take any steps to disavow 
what has been charged upon me by some critics, I am not care- 
ful to say of myself that I have a strong sympathy and regard 
for those who are the servants of an inconsiderate public as the 
mediums between them and the world of which we know so little. 
I do not consider those persons to be the wisest and best 
friends of mediums who expose themto risks of which noone 
can, in our present state of knowledge, gauge the full signifi- 
cance, and then do them the signal dis-service of defending 
every impostor who trades in their name. I have no sympathy 

with that wholesale defence of what assuredly is in many cases, 
and probably is in most,—having regard to the evidence pro- 
duced,—impudent imposture, I desiderate conditions under 
which no true honest man or woman oan be exposed to 
suspicions that may be baseless : and under which no imposture 
can live. And, in assuming such a position, I respectfully con- 
sider that I am furthering the interests of Spiritualism, and de- 
fending the cause of honest mediums, I am said, in the last. 
number of the Banner, to ‘* place myself on record,” in an 
answer sent to Messrs. Rogers’ and Farmer’s circular, as opposed 
to cabinets and darkness. Your tenses, Mr. Editor ! I placed 
myself on record six years since: frcm that record I have never 
wavered, and I do not expect to live tosee the time when I shall 
recant. Every day’s experience deepens my conviction that a 
wholesale revisal of our methods of investigation is impera- 
tively and urgently required. And I regret to find any influential 
organ of opinion throwing the weight of its authority into the 
opposite scale. 


Iam sure that the Banner has no desire to act as a buttress to 
imposture. Indeed, ¢a ta sans dire. I amsure also that in writing 
as it does it is possessed with a belief in the reality of the pheno- 
mena, which it considers to be impugned. Let me assure it that I 
at any rate do not impugn the reality of the phenomenon 
which is produced under conditions frequently satisfactory 
and good. I have lately occupied myself with the collection of 
evidence tending t9 establish this great fact, and I have been 
deeply impressed with its weight. But I feel bound to say that 
I should have been spared much trouble in estimating the value 
of evidence if the conditions of investigation had been more per- 
fect. And I think no trouble too much to render imposture 
impossible first of all, and next, to make it sure that an observer 
knows what he is observing. For assuredly, as things now are, 
it is nearly impossible in a public circle to say whether a given 
case of form-presentation is one of materialisation, transfigura- 
' tion, or mere fraud. It is waste of time to prove that this 
should not be. And I should have thought, had not experience 
convinced me otherwise, that every seeker after truth would join 
in such an attempt as that which is now being made to purge 
public circles of anything that can conceivably misguide, unless, 
indeed, he went a step further and felt himself estopped from 
- regulating that which he would rather abolish and prohibit. I 
cannot hope that any words of mine can influence a course 
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which ssinnieala itself to those who act, I must assume, on 
deliberate judgment; but 1 would fain hope that at a real 
crisis we may stand shoulder to shoulder against what discredita 
us all equally, and not spend ourselves in vain and idle 
recriminations, 


What is it that constitutes “ personalidentity ’’? isa question that 
rather presses on Spiritualists. Does each man continue through 
his whole existence the same thinking being? Bishop Butler.in 
his dissertation on this subject points out that. the question. is 
ambiguous. Person or substance may include the material 
elements of the physical body, and, as these are constantly 
changing, the question whether a man is, in this sense, the same 
that he was seven years ago, must be answered in the negative. 
Again, sameness is used in two senses. Properly’ it applies to a 
single object, which we affirm to be not another. In a looser 
sense it is applied to objects which are very much alike (as when 
we say that one house is built of the same materials as another). 
The strict use of same does not involve similarity (as when we 
say of a man that he is the same person, but greatly altered). 
The looser use does involve that notion. It is this loose use 
of same that perplexes the question which, put directly, is, Does 
each man continue the same or does he become another ? 


That question answers itself. But go astep further. Does 
he remain the same after physical death? This is greatly a 
question of evidence, and, to appreciate its exact value, it is 
necessary to ask—What constitutes this sameness? Clearly not 
the body; that is always changing. Not consciousness (as Locke 
seems to have held), for consciousness of identity may be lost in 
disease, and yet the man is the same person. The comparison 
of two or more acts of consciousness of one’s self gives the idea 
of identity, yet this does not make the identity which is prior to 
it, nor is this consciousness essentially necessary to the idea of 
identity. Nor, again, is personal identity an identity of material 
qualities or properties. A body is the same though. all its 
material particles have been changed. Our conviction of personal 
identity is, as Butler seems to put it, instinctive and intuitive. 
The identity is of the conscious substance or thinking being, 
that part which, we hold, survives physical death. Now, is it | 
possible for that part which is conditioned in a totally different 
way after death to prove its identity to us, being what we are ? 
And, if so, what evidence ought to be held sufficient and ‘con- 
clusive ? That is what I want to know. 


Again, what even in this life is our intelligence? Is it so 
sure that we are that very simple thing we seem to be? A very 
slight knowledge of the physical economy of our being leads toa 
bewildering conception of its mingled complexity and simplicity. 
But the phenomena of consciousness, individuality, personality, 
identity, when seriously contemplated, are infinitely more per- 
plexing. What constitutes the identity of any human being, I 
ask again, and how is that identity demonstrable? In the light 
of this consideration, the subjoined speculations of a friend seem 
worth thinking of, though, probably, neither new nor pre- 
tending to anything more than a suggestive provocation of 
thought. ‘The molecular hypothesis of matter is that all 
matter consists ultimately (or penultimately) of molecules, com- 
posed of two or more atoms, these atoms probably moving with 
respect to each other as atoms, and the molecules certainly 
moving with respect to each other as molecules. This movement 
implies the notion of space between the molecules, and so-called 
physical porosity is part of the theory. Now these spaces between 
the molecules are invisible to us, simply because our eyes are 
not suited to sce them,—a pair of eyes that could magnify things 
sufficiently to enable them to see between these molecules would 
have a totally different conception of a human being; he would 
be an enormous engine all whose parts were moving ;—but let 
us imagine these eyes to be still more powerful so that the 


‘spaces between the molecules were enormously increased, the 
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perception would then be of systems of movement, analagous, it 
may be, to our solar system. Intelligent beings occupying 
smaller spaces than the intermolecular distances could pass between 
these molecules as easily as our earth passes between the sun and 


Mars; an infinity of intelligences may thus be pouring through |. 


us atone time, the intelligence of which we are conscious being, 


‘perhaps, only the resultant intelligence of all the other intelli- 


gences; and we in our turn, perhaps in our own solar system, 
may be part of another intelligence to whom the interplanetary 
Bpaces are what the intermolecular spaces are to us.” 


Another speculation. That which my friend sets forth as 
deducible from the molecular hypothesis of matter throws (as 
I propounded long ago) some light on that obscure phenomenon 
known to us.as the passage of matter through matter. The case 
may be put thus :—‘‘If a so-called solid meet another so-called 
solid the molecules appear to strike each other, though that 
that is not always the case is clear from the experiments on 
metals made with Whitworth’s planing machines, when two 
surfaces having been planed to an exceedingly high degree of 
smoothness, adhered so that some of the molecules of the 
one plane must have passed in among the molecules 
of the ‘other, shewing that this passage is possible. Now, 


' suppose A, B, C to be three molecules, A’, B’, C’, 


three other molecules approaching them, the 

<<—A ’ attractions between the molecules would, under 
AY © ordinary circumstances, be such that A’, B’, C’ 
— °A” would hit A, B, C, and the ordinary contact-blow 

B° °B! would be experienced—but now let some force 
°B" capable of pulling A’ to A”, B' to B”, and C' to C” 

C° °C!’ be impressed on these molecules. If, then, 
<z—°Q” A’, B’,C'’ were made to approach A, B, C, they 
would pass between them, and the passage of 

matter through matter would take place. This would seem to 


‘have been done in the planing experiment mentioned above ; 


but other intelligences, having greater power of vision, may 
know ‘how to make this deflection more easily. Hence, the 


. phenomenon so frequently observed when invisible intelligences, 


acting from a plane of knowledge with which we are unac- 
quainted, manifest their power over matter—that roughly de- 
scribed as the ‘ passage of matter through matter.’ ” 


The extraordinary deliverance of the Pall Mall on the 
dangers of Psychical Research draws forth criticism from 
various sources. Among other critics is one ‘ Gilbert 
Venables,” who points out that ‘‘to find an enlightened 
and philosophic writer inveighing against the dangor of 
free inquiry, should excite our special wonder.” And then 
he, in his turn, goes on to excite our special merriment by 
quoting some anonymous German philosopher who ‘‘has truly 
remarked that ‘ when men cease to believe in God, they begin to 
believe in ghosts !’”’ So, then, to the pious Christian there are no 
ghosts, ‘‘ neither angel nor spirit.” It is reserved to tho Huxleys, 
and Tyndalls, and the omne genus of aghostio materialism to 
‘“give these airy nothings a local habitation and a name,” and 
to inform us of the genesis and habitat of spirit! Surely there 
must be a devil, if only that he may inspire otherwise sane 
men to talk such utter rubbish when they try to deal with 
Spiritualism. Tho close of this amuging letter is too good to 
be lost :— 

‘¢In the present day, the belief in what I may call a ‘ super- 
natural ’ God has very much gone out, and materialists have to 
be on their guard against a revived belief in ghosts. We must 
not expect a resuscitation of the medieval miracle or witch, for 
such things were superstitious excrescences of belicf in God and 
Devil. Things will be adapted to a highly scientific and 
rational age. We shall have the jargon of science and the voca- 
bulary of pure reason, mixed with beliefs acceptable to nothing 
but the blindest credulity. Already the process is far advanced. 
The day before yesterday, it was mesmerism, electro-biology, 
and clairvoyance. Yesterday, it was Spiritualism. To-day, we 
have the divining-rod and psychical. research. Before the end 
of this nineteenth century, there is a fair chance that we shall 
have arrived at downright witchcraft, managed, of course, not 
by aid of the Devil, but by subtle and obscure powers of psychic 
magnetism, resident in old womon and black cats. The cry of 
alarmed materialism is not raised a moment too svon.” 

Yesterday, we are to observe, it was Spiritualism! To-day 
and to-morrow, old women and black cats—and a certain Mr, 
Gilbert Venables. M.A. (Oxon. ) 
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FAR SIGHT AND FORE SIGHT. 


Fragments from ‘Zollner and Fechner. 

THE perusal of Fechner’s ‘‘ Life after Death” led me to look 
up some unpublished parts of my translation of ZéJlner’s 
‘‘ Transcendentale Physik,” which I remembered to have refer- 
ence to Fechner’s speculations. The following fragments may 
interest the readers of ‘‘ Lieut ”’:— | 

‘* Fechner in his third volume * discusses in detail the ‘* Rela- 
tions of the Spirits of the other world to the higher Spirits and 
to each other” (p. 44), and then (pp. 79-82) gives circumstantial 
reports from Swedenborg’s ‘‘ Heaven and Hell.” | 

Then the so-called Far-Neeing (Clairvoyance) of somnambulists 
is treated of ; and Fechner himself remarks here (p. 95) as 
follows :— 

‘*As far-sight, so also fore-sight, seems sometimes abnor- 
mally to overstep the boundary of the other world into this, so 
far as credit is given to what is related of presentiments, pro- 
phetic dreams, and the prevision of clairvoyant somnambulisis. 
The connection of far-sight with fore-sight, which, according to 
the above, is incident to the other world, is found also in these 
phenomena of this world, which can be related therewith ... . 
Here is an eXample, how the faculty of foresight is conceived by 
a somnambulist himself, | 

‘The above-mentioned Richard Gérwitz + said of a new-born 
child, whose birth he had made known from a distance, that in 
twenty-three years its fate would take a very serious turn. 

** Question : What do you mean by fate, Richard ? 


‘* Answer : It is the consequence of the past. The least thing, 


happening even before our birth, has a consequence for and a 
relation to us—a consequence which is always widening, and at 
last will be, or is, fate. You know the fate, but cannot trace it 
back, as I can, and you think now it is accident. But that it is 
not. For the foundation of what you now suffer or enjoy has 
long been laid. As a flower, as a tree, grows from the smallest 
seed that we scarcely discern, so grows the fate of man from the 
deepest concealment, from the bosom of necessity. For all 
that happens there are sufficient causes. No accident! And 
when I, in my present (magnetic) condition, see into the future, 
I see the continuing causes all at once, and the spirit of fate 
atands before me! Only you call it fore-seeing ; it is seen, how- 
ever, not at all in the future, but it is already now. 

‘At p, 185 Richard says: ‘The future is a quite peculiar 
light !’ | 

*‘ Question ; What does that mean ? 

‘© Answer: It is clear and also not clear; dark and also not 
dark, It cannot be oxpressed in your words. The human eye 
—the spiritual—cannot bear this light. | 

‘¢ Question : Whereby, then, knowest thou the future? _ 

‘Answer: That which comes to pass flows towards me like an 
ether in clear perception (Wissen), like a spiritually audible 
tone. f | 

‘¢T- may here remark,” says Zdllner, “that the above- 
described ‘ clairvoyance’ admits of a very simple explanation 
according to analogy of the extended space intuition through the 
fourth dimension. Just as by rising in the direction of the third 
dimension our bodily eye with increasing elevation overlooks 
more objects on the surface of the earth (the two dimensional 
space), so that an observer in a balloon can announce the advent 
of a railway train to a given spot at a given time to a man 
standing below much sooner than the latter is aware of it ; in 
like manner for the spiritual eye of the soul, when it rises to the 
fourth dimension, is widened the three dimensional field of our 
intuition of space. With increasing elevation of the soul, 
corporeal things must become transparent for it in a continually 
greater interval, and it would be even possible to ascertain a 
measure for the amount of elevation inthe fourth dimension, could 
measurable observations be taken of the increasing far-sight, 
radially in all three dimensions, of a clairvoyant somnambulist 
gradually put into the magnetic sleep.” C. Cc. M.. 


+ “Zendavesta, or Concerning the things of Heaven and the other world 
(Jenseits) from the stand-point of Nature.” By Gustav Theodore Fechner. 
Leipzic: Leopold Voss. 1851. 

t Fechner quotes here from a book, cited by him at p. 88 in Zendavesta,” 
entitled ‘ Ideo-Somnambulism or Spontaneous (natlirlich) Magnetic Sleep of 
Richard von Dr. Girwitz.” Leipzic, 1851. 


t It is possible that the reader may not be much the wiser for this explanation, 
emphasised as it is in ZUllner’s text. But we may perhaps consider the intuitional 
presentation of what to us is the future as not less suggestive of a second a@imen- 
sion of time than are clairvoyant and other phenomena of a fourth dimension 
of space, —TRANSLATOR, 


: 
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ON SOME THEHOSOPHIO DOOTRINSS. 


“SHELLS,” AND ‘‘ CONDITIONAL IMMORTALITY.” 


By the Hon. Roden Noel. 
(Continued from page 480.) 


II. 

I will conclude by noticing an interpretation of this doctrine 
of shells, or ‘‘ elementaries,” which I have heard from an able 
Western exponent of Occultism, and which seems to me far more 
plausible than that of the writer of the ‘‘ Fragments,” though I 
shall give reasons for rejecting it. The occult philosophy, as 
expounded in these papers and elsewhere, appears to assume the 
real existence ‘of matter—unless, indeed, our vulgar conception 
of it is merely substituted provisionally in argument for the 
conception of it as Maya, Illusion, the Hyle, Not-being of 
Plato and Aristotle.* Thus we are told that these elementaries 
pick up notions with which to deceive us in their impersona- 
tions out of the astral light. Now I do not believe a candid 
person can read Eliphas Levi or Madame Blavatsky without the 
irresistible impression that they regard the astral light, Akasa, or 
ether, as out there, together with grosser matter, apart from any 
personal centre of consciousness whatsoever. But I, as good 
idealist, believe that there can be no pictures either in gross or 
subtle matter apart from our, or some other personal spirit’s per- 
ception of them ; that such pictures can only be in some personal 
consciousness. And nearly all competent Western thinkers 
would agree with me. The Theosophist in question agrees with 
me also on this head ; but he contends that the pictures in the 
‘astral light may be memories in the world-soul, and that the 
elementaries are a temporary aggregate of the cell-souls, whose 
cell-bodies made up our organism on earth, still saturated with 
our influence for awhile, but tending to disintegrate. _ 

Now there is no possibility to my mind that such an aggre- 
gate of souls could display the unity, and identity, and humanity 
of consciousness which, with whatever limitations, they ad- 
mittedly do display, however all might be influenced by us. 
These innumerable, diverse, and lowly-organised cell-souls, what- 
ever they may be, must be incapable, even now with us, and 
much more hereafter without us, of displaying any such self- 
identical unity of human consciousness as may simulate a de- 
ceased man. Either, moreover, they must separate after our 
departure, or they must remain in organic relation with us, or 
they must be dominated by some other greater Spirit as they 
were before. But, then, as to these astral pictures in which all 
events are supposed to be represented—so as to furnish infor- 
mation for the supposed elementaries ; are they momories in 
the world-soul ? Now, in such occultist books‘as I have read, by 
the world-soul appears to be meant a kind of unconscious prin- 
ciple of life ~(see Cudworth, for instance)—and this I hold that 
a sound idealist philosophy must decidedly reject. But, if by 
world-soul be meant a superior world-spirit, in whom we and 
other creatures of the earth are. then I, too, believe in him. 
Well, a memory in him involves two factors, (1) the self-identical 
Spirit remembering, and (2) the self-idontical person or object 
remembered acting upon him, consciously or othe: wise, to pro- 
duce such remembrance. That this holds good in all memory I 
have done my best to prove in my “ Philosophy of Immortality.” 
And because, however clear what a man believes to be the truth 
may seem to himself, he cannot help feeling some diftidence in 
holding and declaring it, if he has neither received it from any 
external human source, nor has succeeded in producing the same 
conviction in other minds, I have welcomed warmly a clear 
statement of the same view, which I have just read in the transla- 


* Yet surely the writer of theso ‘‘ Fragments” is a very decided, one might 
Bay very gross, matcrialist ; hear him—“ the Spirit, of course, for all its com- 
parative ethereality and noncorporcality, a space-ocoupying and material entity, 
is borne about by maznetic currents, swayod here and there like dead leaves ” 
(1! !); and again : “* Thought, memory, and will are the energies of the brain.’’ 
Have Bitchner or Moleschott ever said anything more ora materialistio ? 
(Theosophist, September, 1882. ** Fragments,”’No. III.) A Theosophist in the same 
number tolls us that ‘Space, Motion, and Duration aro tho Trinitarian 
Essence, which Doista call God, but Occultists the One Klement, Spirit-matter, 
or Matter-spirit.”’ Is this strange hodge-podge of ideas philosophy at all? 
Nevertheless, in the last inetalment of tho ‘‘Fragments” thero is much pro- 
fitable wisdom about occnit loro, that it behoves all to read and ponder—though 
we are not bound to accept the System of Doctrine in its ontirety here—and 
enongh solemn warning about the possible dangers of mediumship and Spirit- 
circles to make us pause and beware. Tho elnim to long and peculiar experience 


in these recondite regions must be, of course, admitted with due respect. : 
Later I hope to speak of Theosophio teaching as regards “ olementals,”’ - 


which seems crude. The forces of nature are just taken and animated. This 
is the old animism, or fetishism. There is no hint that occultists are aware of 
these forces being mere phenomena, 60 Sppessing because of the pecniiar con- 
stitution of human faculties, but not at ull thus in themselves, No doubt the 
active powers in nature reveal spiritual agents, for all agents must be spiritual, 
but these “‘elementals’’ are not at all the forces of nature as they appear to 13, 
electricity, galvaniem, heat, mechanical eneryy, and the like. These are but 
our generalisations from phenomena, which are principally subjective ; they are 
not real entities outside us. Here again occult philosophy proclaims itself 
rather infantine and crude, for all its overweening pretensions to exclusive 


esoteric knowlodge, 
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tion of an admirable work by Professor Fechner, entitled “‘ Life 
after Death,” reviewed in: ‘‘ Licut” by ‘‘C. C. M.,” who points 
out the identity of my own and Fechner’s belief in this respect.* 
But if we are right, then the memory of the world-soul, into 
which these pictures in astral light resolve themselves, involves 
the continued existence of the person, who, according to this 
theory of elementaries, has really perished. And at any rate it 
involves the personal identity of the Spirit, or-Spirits who 
remember. The vibrations in ether connected with our thought- 
life, being phenomena, involve other thought-lives ; in so far‘as 
they do not belong to our own Spirits, they belong to other 
Spirits ; they always must belong to some personal identity, or 
they would be nothing at all. So that we must have sume Ego 
behind these memories of the world-soul, which is exactly what 
this theory of ‘‘ Shells” denies. No ‘‘memory” without a 
rememberer. 

My conclusion, therefore, is that the intelligences manifesting 
themselves at séances are either the real persons they pretend 
to be, or other Spirits personating them. That is the common 
Spiritualist view, and I assent to it. It is, however, very 
possible that these Spirits get a good deal of their information 
by thought-reading and otherwise, being very rarely the persons. 
they pretend to be; also that they may be comparatively 
unintelligent and lethargic till they come in contact with the 
medium and sitters; or, on the other hand, they may be numbed 
and dazed,. and forced to drink Lethe by coming back into our 
sphere, which does not belong to them. With the theory that 
these phenomena are due to the medium in a subdivided condi- 
tion I have dealt in my book. But I, of course, am ready to 
accept what we are told by occultists about the power of adepts 
voluntarily to work marvels. 

It is maintained by these teachers that some can attain to the 
height of spirituality, become one with the Spirit, who as a 
rule only ‘‘ overshadows ” us—or keeps away from us altogether 
in a large proportion of instances. Now is not the previous 
course of tlie life and experience of such favuured persons 
necesgary to the attainment of this consummation? If not, 
what purpose does it serve? And it is admitted that the per- 
sons (or beings, if you like) who attain the end are identical 
with, however different from, the persons who in their earlier 
career were merely animal, and psychical. But if so, it is per- 
fectly obvious that the Spirit with whom they succeed in being 
atoned must have been implicitly one with them from the very’ 
first. They must have always beew implicitly what they after- 
wards become explicitly. Else there could be none of this 
admitted identity between the unconverted natural, and the’ 
converted spiritual man, and no process of conversion or eleva- 
tion would have taken place ; there would simply have been the 
substitution of one being for another person, which would not, 
of course, concern the first at all; but that is not what is con- 
tended, I presume? In such cases, therefore, at all events it 
must be incorrect to speak of ‘‘ overshadowing ” as the part 
the Spirit has to play in human development, even at any 
stage thereof. The Spirit, on the contrary, must be the man him- 
self, or the spiritual man weuld not be able to identify himself 
with the natural and unconverted man, as he does, nor would he 
be conscious of any change in himself, as he is. Clearly 
nothing can become totally different from what it essentially is. 
And what may avail to bring about the changes in it except its 
own idea, or essential self not yet perfectly manifested, though 
implicit in the very earliest germ, or commencement of its 
time-life? If, indeed, the Spirit were, as this school some- 
times alleges, wnconsciows, then there were no possible connection 
between man and it, because the unconscious can never become 
conscious, nor the conscious unconscious, seeing there is abso- 
lute contradiction, and no imaginable identity, between these 


* This coincidence in advocating what secms an “ original’ view on 
the part of minds absolutely without mutual communication rather confirms 
that other (not novel) doctrine also common to Professor Fechner and myself, 
as to our oxistence in, and communion with, higher Spirits—though he does not 
state the doctrine of perception ns it has beon given me to sco it. This comes near 
the question debated recently in “ LicutT”’ as to whether oer are inspired or 
not by other Spirits. My view world be midway botween that of Mr. G, Barlow 
and that of most Spiritualists. Mr. Barlow claims all for himself, and the 
latter refer all to someborly clsc. But even parrots have some part of their own, 
in the words they learn to repeat by rote. e truth is you cannot penetrate to, 
the depths of your own spirit without being there in close communion witli! the 
great hierarchy of Spirits, between whom, thank God! there is solidarity. It 
is only at the surface of a soul that it is alone, and living for itself, with no ne¢éd 
of assistance, or desire for it. The most original and profonndest wop care léeadt 
to contend for absolute originality. Their intuitions and sympathies are too uni- 
versal. But no man can truly receive and assimilate great inspirations, whose 
own spirit is not great enough to have taken some part in their very formation, 
and to have responded with kindred tone to the note struck elsewhere. When 
Mr. Barlow. ciaims inspiration from Nature, he claims it indeed from God and 
other Spirits. But come are subject to the influence of living genius even more 
than to that of the dead, though they may not know it. By tho way, when Mr, 
Barlow spoke lightly of ‘‘ women-singere,” methinks ho might have remembered. 
Mrs. Browning, and Sappho, ee 
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ideas ; there is no putential self-identification possible between 
them; but. out of potential self-identification in thought there 
is:no true identity conceivable. 

Moreover, who shall distinguish so absolutely between the 
evil and the gcod, the fool and the wise? ‘Must we not be evil 
in order to be good, and fools in order to be wise? Is 
the worst man without any spark of goodness? Is the fool 
without any gleam of wisdom? Is the good man without 
any shade of defilement, or the wise man without any 


lapses into folly? Such a Primitive, or occultist Calvinism 


does not commend itself to me as having more to say for itself 
than the Calvinism of Christian theology. Here is a man 
with a great deal that is good and clever about him ; yet we are 
assured the Spirit does not even “overshadow” him, and he is 
destined to perish utterly. How he ever got to be, and how he 
manages to hang together now, we are not told! But an ad- 
ditional difficulty is that he -has so much in him, which in a 
second man is ascribed by these teachers to an overshadowing by, 
or union with the Spirit; the second man has only rather a higher 
(or, if you will, a much higher) degree of the same qualities. 
If his qualities be totally different in kind, then he is not 
human at all; we have mistaken his genus ; we have nothing to 
do with him ; and then he is not the being at all who was 
developed out of a lower stage of life. So what was he im- 
proved for? except we are all mere shadows in a shadow- 
pantomime, ono a little bigger for the Karma of the other, and the 
biggest dropping off into the Nothing at last. The man may be 
improved ; he may oven have certain faculties and 
abilities added to him; but if it is still himself we are speaking 
about, then the essence of him is not completely altered, only 
developed, only in the flower instead of in the seed. However 
different, the seed and flower are one. Without intuition not the 
siinplest act of thought can occur. And without the faculties 
and experience supposed by Occultism left behind in the case 
of the most highly illuminated, such illumination is im- 
possible, For universal consciousness there must be particular 
consciousness—however transformed ; there must be, if not 
memory, then the sublimation of nemory—self-identification 
with our own past, and with all. But if our past be left out, 
we are, so far, imperfect and truncated. There is porfecting, 
enlarging and intensifying personalty, not extinguishing it. In 
this life, if a man remembers, and thinks, and desires with his 
astral body, and ‘‘intues,” or oxercises some undefined 
spiritual functions with his spirit, he must be most uwncom- 
fortably mixed up indeed !—two Egos, or selves, have to lend 
each other’s functions to one another! Transubstantiation is 
simplicity itself to such an amorphous conception ! And then, 
when they part company, those two? Occultists evidently con- 
ceive of many distinct entities, which give each other a rendezvors 
to form what they funnily call ‘‘a human combination,” some of 
which entities are perishable, and some eternal. Thus the 
Spirit, though totally distinct from a person, can be added to 
him, or not, as the case may be, and his immortality is secured 
if such an addition be made, not otherwise. But really ! how 
could you make a perishable article imperishable by glueing, or 
cementing on to it an imperishable foreign body? And how 
incorporate one with the other? Put such very new wine into 
such very old bottles! Or again, how hocus-pocus the mortal 
into the immortal? The self-identifying unity of the Ego or 
self, amid diverse successive experiences, seems a conception ab- 
solutely unknown to Occultism, though it be the very pons 
asinorwm of Western philosophy. Nay, Occultism tells us, just 
as Spiritualists tell us, of an inner or astral body, an aura, a 
perisprit, that thinks and remembers, is stored with impressions 
and memories. But this materialistic conception, as I have 
shewn in my “Philosophy of Immortality,” is really quite as crass 
and absurd as the attribution of such functions to the outer 
body and brain by the more ordinary kind of physiological 
materialist. It is I who romember, I who desire, I who 
reason, [ who love, I who work miracles, have visions, intuitions, 
trances. It is not one of me who does some of those things, and 
another of me who does the others. For many of these acts 
that I do involve and imply that the same I is doing others of 
them at the same moment.* 


The astral, or any possible body can only be a conception of 


Some one, or many self-identical and self-identifying Egos, or 


. * A man, I must insist, is not a puddingstotte, a conglumerate of qualities 
juxtaposed, and external to one another. Even chemical combination, and 
vital union, are far from being this; but a man is more like a mathematical 
point, wherein the qualities interpenetrate, and whence they radiate. You cat 
more easily sever, and yet keep alive flesh and blood than sever these, and yet 
retain them in separation. Therefore, there can be no elementaries or shells, 
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persons, that is, conscious, perceiving, remembering, compar- 
ing, judging, classifying, reasoning selves, or foci of self- 
identifying continuous experience. The ‘‘astral body” is 
a complex conception of ours, or yorrs, or someone's, quite as 
much as the physical external body is. And, therefore, 
Occultism must be totally wrong in attributing thought and 
memory fo 7, still more in maintaining that on it depends the 
sense of self, or personality, the Ego—because, on the contrary, 
it would be impossible without an Ego or conscious self to con- 
stitute it in thought. One strong argument for our immortality 
(which applies to the ‘‘ bad” as well as to the ‘‘ good”) is that 
this body, every possible body, and every external object of 
perception or thought, are phenomena, that is, appearances to 
us ; and therefore theix dissolution, or passing away into a 
different form of phenomenon, cannot be supposed to affect tz, 
the part-originators, by the constitution of our thinking faculty, 
of such phenomena; we are what is termed in Western 
philosophy noumena, the reals, while these are but phenomena, 
or appearances to us. I do not deny that these phenomena have 
other bases also, but these, as I have proved clsewhere, must 
also be of the same spiritual nature as ourselves, personalities. 
At what point of development precisely does the mortal be- 
come immortal? For this is indeed a gigantic stride for a 
person to make in a second of time! Credat Judeus. This 
‘Conditional Immortality,” whether enounced by the aristo- 
cratic arrogance, and Pharisaism of Western theology, Eastern 
Theosophy,or Academic culture [for Goethe told Eckermann that 
only well-cultured people were immortal], appears to me equally 


repulsive and absurd. But I cannot wonder that a religion of | 


self-sufficiency, isolation, and contempt, whose end would seem 
to be the ‘attainment of abnormal personal power, felicity, or 
extinction, ‘‘ varying from the kindly race of men,” and ‘* pass- 
ing beyond the goal of ordinance” should be so bitter as it shews 
itself in accredited organs against the universal religion of Jesus 
Christ, which is one of service, a Gospel for the weak, the 
oppressed, the despised, for little children, for humble men and 
women, for the ignorant, suffering, and poor, holding out to 
suchas these a most powerful helping hand of Divine hope 
and consolation. But this system is quite as devoid of all 
strength and consolation for man as is the materialism of the 
West. For it promises one sort of annihilation after long periods 
of suffering to the majority, and only another sort of annihila- 
tion to the favoured few, who by ages of self-torture and self. 
repression, by mortification of all desire and affection, even the 
purest and most innocent, shall have succeeded in becoming 
absorbed into the Spirit, which is ‘“ Parabrahm, Unconscious- 
ness,” into ‘‘ Nirvana,” which is extinction. (See the editor's 
note to the article on Adwaita Philosophy, and the article 
Nirvana, by the High Priest of Adam’s Peak, Ceylon, in the 
September number of the Theosophist.) Some may prefer the 
prospect of that speedier and more painless annihilation pro- 
mised us by scientific materialism. It would be sooner over. 
But between such an atheistic system, and even the most 
mystical, enlightened form of Christianity there can, of course, 
be no compromise possible. 

The Spirit, we are told in ‘Isis Unveiled” and elsewhere, 
does not “‘overshadow” the child under seven years 
of age. One can but reply, though it may scarcely 
sound civil (yet remember the babies cannot take up the 
cudgels for themselves), in the words of Laertes to another 
mystagogue, who was speaking lightly of Ophelia, ‘‘ I tell thee, 
churhsh priest ! a ministering angel shall my sister be, when thon 
liest howling!” And, again, with Wordsworth, I answer, 
‘“Heaven lies about us in our infancy”; or, appealing to a 
greater Authority than cither of these, I say, ‘* Except ye 
become as little children, ye shall not enter into the Kingdom of 
Heaven.” The fact is that about the age of seven a child too 
often begins to lose his moro manifest divinity. But -we 
Christians, believing God to be the Omnipotent Love, hold 
also that He can desert neither the very lowliest, nor the ve 
wickedost of His creaturos, and that “‘thero is Joy in the pre- 
sence of the angels of God over one sinner that repenteth more 


than over ninety and nine just persons who need no repentance” 


—hold that the Good Shepherd came, and is ever coming to seek 
and to save the lost sheep. 


(To be continued.) 


Mr. J. J. Morsr’s Appotnrments.—CAnrprrr : Sund 
November 5th, Assembly Rooms; morning at 11, evenin ae 
6.30. Lonpon: Sunday, November 12th. CARDIFF : Sunda 
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and dates, direct Mr. Morse, at 53, Sigdon-road, Dalston, 
London, E, | 7 ? 
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. 'THAOHINGS OF “THE PERFHOT WAY.” 
m4 To the Editor of ‘* Lieut.” 

Sm,—As an admirer of ‘‘The Perfect Way,” though not a 
disciple of its teachings, will you allow me to say a few words? 
Having understood that the writers of this remarkable book 
said in their lectures that St. Paul was in the astral, a state 
they much condemn, I am somewhat surprised to read in their 
letter of the 23rd September, a quotation from this Apostle. 
Now that they have taken St. Paul’s words in defence, I would 
ask what answer they can give to the following, which is not at 
all in harmony with the teachings of their book :— 


‘* Now the Spirit speaketh expressly that in the latter times 
some shall depart from the faith, giving heed to seducing Spirits 
and doctrines of devils, speaking lies in hypocrisy, having their 
consciences seared as with a hot iron ; forbidding to marry, and 
commanding to abstain from meats, which God hath created to 
be received with thanksgiving of them which believe and know 
the truth. For every creature of God is good, and nothing to be 
refused, if it be received with thanksgiving.—S¢. Pawl to Timothy, 
1 Ep. iv. 1-4. ; . 

‘*Drink-no longer water, but use a little wine for thy stomach’s 
sake, and thine often infirmities.”—St. Paul to Timothy, v. 23. 

IT believe St. Paul to have been a true servant of Jesus 
Christ, and a receiver of the esoteric mysteries. There are no 
higher teachings to my mind than those of Jesus Christ, and 
until a gospel is preached or revealed from the lips. of a living 
Spirit upon this earth who is able to move amongst men, and per- 
- form the same miracles asour Saviour, I prefer to accept the 

_ Gospels as they are now. But I desire to seek the highest truth, 
and follow the purest life to attain it. 

.. There is no direct evidence amongst the various races or 
sects of the earth that abstinence from flesh elevates the moral 
character or ennobles the life generally, though it may be the case 
in exceptional instances. Travellers testify that some abstainers 
from flesh are often addicted to the most degrading vices. 
. Wherever Christianity has spread—the religion destined to fill 
the whole world—though accompanied often with bloodshed, 
it has carried with it a higher tone of life and morality, and at 
the same time ennobled woman. This, certainly, has not been 
done through abstinence from flesh. If, in eating flesh, we 
‘rebel against God, how is it that He has showered His love 
upon this favoured nation? Like the Israelites of old, where- 
ever we go we conquer, and to this day the English are the 
beloved and honoured of the earth. , 

The Gospels teach us that it matters not what we eat or 
what we drink, so long as we are temperate, keep our bodies in 
subjection, and do all to the glory of God.—I am, Sir, yours 
faithfully, R. J. S. 

Croydon, October 25th, 1882. 


To the Editor of *' Licut.” 

Srr,—I have not read this book, but judging from your 
columns I should imagine that it contains some startling 
doctrines and is being pretty well advertised. 

‘Mr. Tommy, who speaks of it as ‘‘that wonderful book,” 
gives in your last issue an insight into its teachings. I quote 
his words :— 

‘¢ One of these teachings is the doctrine of the annihilation of 


the greater portion of the human race, it being distinctly taught 
that ‘few shall be saved from that fate. ’” 


Certainly if this is a specimen of the contents of ‘‘ The Perfect 
Way,” Mr. Tommy may well call it ‘‘a wonderful book.” With 
all respect to the authors, their ability, and their good motives, 
I boldly assert that if this is a correct indication of its teachings 
it is not worth the paper it is written on. Anything more 
opposed to twenty years of Spirit revelations, in all parts of the 
world, I have never heard. I do not believe such a doctrine for 
a moment—at least not upon the tpse dixit of anonymous 
writers. It is said that in the book it is “ distinctly taught 
that few shall be saved from that fate.” I ask, by whom is it 
‘distinctly taught”—where and when? If it is ‘‘ distinctly 
taught’ by the authors of the ‘‘The Perfect Way ” it is worth 
no more than their individual and unsupported opinion. Do 
they give any proof of their teachings? If not, of what value are 
they? All our notions of Divine justice and mercy, all the 
experience of the highest and purest of Spirits from the other 
world, are distinctly opposed to such doctrines, and for writers 
to launch fresh doctrines upon the world, for which they have 
not a shadow of proof, but which they give forth with all the 
assumed weight of a Divine revelation, is, to my mind, per- 
nicious in the extreme. No man has the right to unsettlo the 
minds of others by starting vague and baseless theories for which 
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he can give no proof. Perhaps the authors of ‘‘The Perfect 
Way ” may claim to have received their credentials from high 
and pure Spirits, and as likely as not they may be the dupes of 
Spirits who, like themselves, love to nurse speculative fancies 
and are attracted to those who cherish similar proclivities, and 
love to pose before the world as the apostles of something which 
is more novel and startling than true. 

The wildest, most extravagant, and most monstrous doctrines 
have been taught, and will continue to be taught, by Spirits 
with morbid tendencies of mind, if they can find a sufficiently 
credulous circle of listeners to accept their teachings. We are 
told to judge of the value of all Spirit ‘teachings upon their 
merits, as they appeal to our sense of right, and not bow down 
to any authority whatever professing to have the seal of Spivit 
affixed to it. Who are the Spirits, and what are their credentials ? 
They may have good intentions and yet be no more competent 
to be leaders of men and teachers of new truths than any man in 
Bedlam who broods over his crazy fancies. For these reasons [ 
reject in toto the doctrines taught by the writers of ‘‘ The 
Perfect Way,” if Mr. Tommy’s extract is a specimen, unless and 
until they produce their credentials ; and even if they can prove 
that they have obtained these as a revelation to a specially select 
circle of pure-minded Spiritualists, I should not attach the 
slightest importarce to them unless they were confirmed 
spontaneously by equally high revelations through other 
mediums. 

What is wanted in order-to obtain truth is that the minds of 
the investigators should be perfectly unbiassed. Given a small 
knot of Spiritualists, one of whom has a craze, and who succeeds 
in impressing the others with his views, and let these people sit 
for Spirit communion, and I venture to think they will get Spirit 
messages without number in support of their wildest theories. 
Everyone who has had much experience of Spiritualism must 
know that this isso. A circle of believers in Re-Incarnation 
will get nothing but communications favouring their own pet 
ideas, and so will believers in the doctrines of “ correspond- 
ence.” I have seen this again and again. Every communica- 
tion is tinged and warped by the mental bias of the sitters; and 
such persons, instead of being the fit recipients of a new Divine 
revelation to mankind, are, in my humble opinion, the last 
persons I should trust for the truth. 

Tue AutTHor or ‘‘LirE Bevonp THE GRAVE.” 

October 30th, 1882. 


A NUT FOR THE MATERIALIST. 


About fifty years ago, Mr. D. P. Parker, of Boston, U.S. 
—the father of a friend of mine—was the owner of a brig named 
the John Gilpin, which sailed for the West Indies. 

A short time after her departure he dreamed that the 
vessel went on shore on a bright moon-lit night. The next 
morning he took note of the circumstance, and chaffed the 
underwriters on the prospect of their being required to pay the 
amount of his loss. They laughed heartily when he mentioned 
his authority for thinking that the vessel was wrecked ; but 
about four weeks after the date of the dream the mate of the 
John Gilpin entered Mr. Parker’s office and announced the loss 
of the vessel, off the island of Abico, which disaster happened 
through the drunkenness of the captain precisely in the manner 
and at the time represented in the dream. 

NEWTON CROSLAND. 


The C.A.S. will hold its first conversazione for the coming 
season on Monday evening next at 38, Great Russell-street, 
We believe that an excellent programme has been arranged, 
and it is confidently hoped that there will be a large attendance, 
The proceedings will commence at half-past six. 


MepicaL CLAIRVOYANCE.—A correspondent sends us some 
interesting particulars respecting Mr. Edward Gallagher, of 
Greenfields Villa, Broomficld-road, Heaton Chapel, Stockport, 
whom he describes as a highly-gifted normal seer, and by far the 
most reliable one that he has met with during more than eleven 
years of exceptionably favoured and successful personal experi- 


jence. The seer is descended from a family who have possessed 


the ‘‘second sight” and prophetic faculty for ten generations 
past. He may be about fifty years of age, and has used the 
clairvoyant gift from the time when he was five years old, and 
has recently given up all other sources of income to devote his 
time to the cure of the afflicted. He clairvoyantly sees the 
ailments of his patients, and is able to suggest efficient remedies. 
He is perfectly normal in all conditions of his seership, and has 
given abundant proofs of his seeing persons, places and events, 
thousands of miles away, and of his ability to foresee eventg 
with great accuracy long before their literal fulfilment, | 
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OFFICE OF “LIGHT,” 
4, NBW BRIDGE STREET, 
LUDGATE OIRCOUS, E.C. 


TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


Reports of the proceedings of Sniritualist Societies in as succinct a form as 
ossible, and authonticated by the signaturo of a responsible officer, are solicited 
or insertion in ‘‘ Licur.’? Membors of private circles will also oblige by con- 

tributing brief records of noteworthy occurronces at their séances,. 

The Editor cannot undertake the return of manuscripts unless the writers 

expressly request it at the time of forwarding, and enclose stamps for the return 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 

_The Anuual Subscription for ‘‘ Liaut,” post free to any address within the 
United Kingdom, or to places comprised within the Postal Union, including all 
parts of Europe, the United States, nnd British North America, is 15s. 2d. per 
annum, forwarded to our office in advance. 

ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 
Five lines and under, $s. One inch, 4s. 6a. Half-coluamn, £1. Whole 
Column, £22s. Page, £4, A rodaction made for a series of insertions. 
._ Cheques and Post Office Orders may be made payable to Epwarp T. 
BENNETT, at the Chiof Office, London. Halfpenny Postage Stamps received for 
amounts under 10s. 
NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC. 


‘*Lient’’ may be obtained direct from our Office, and also of K. W. ALLEN, 
4, Ave Maria-lane, London, and all Booksellers. 


“INSPIRATION” AND “ POSSESSION.” 


TS 


In the article last week on ‘‘ Poetry and Inspiration,” space 
was wanting for the completion of the remarks on the common 
confusion between inspiration and insanity, or an example could 
have been given in a passage from Plato’s ‘‘ Phsedrus,” of which 
the last. sentence is often quoted. The fact is perceived that a 
poet must be above his ordinary self, but it is not seen that such 
elevation of soul, when in complete equipoise of moral as well 
as of intellectual perception, must be the highest sanity, true 
soundness or health (wholeness) of mind ; a perfect self-posses- 
sion diametrically opposed to in-sanity, which is the loss of self- 
control, a defect, and not an excess, of power. In the old transla- 
tion (‘‘ madness” being equivalent probably to ‘‘ inspiration ”) 
we have the statement that ‘‘the greatest blessings we have 
spring from madness, when granted by divine bounty. For the 
prophetess at Delphi and the priestesses at Dodona have, when 
mad, done many and noble services for Greece, both publicly 
and privately, but in their sober senses little or nothing. 
By so much did the ancients testify that madness is more 
noble than sound sense, that which proceeds from God than that 
which proceeds from man. There is a third possession and 
madness proceeding from the Muses, which—seizing upon a tender 
and chaste soul, and rousing and inspiring it to the composi- 
tion of odes and other species of poetry, by adorning tho countless 
deeds of antiquity—instructs posterity. But he who, without 
madness of the Muses approaches the gates of poesy under the 
persuasion that by means of art he can become an efficient poet, 
both himself fails in his purpose, and his poetry, being that of a 
sane man, is thrown into the shade by the poetry of such as are 
mad.” | 

There is, indeed, a very marked difference between the 
“mania” or ‘‘ mantis” of Plato, and the ‘‘ possession” by 
Spirits, or necromancy, characteristic of heathen worship, and 
forbidden to the worshippers of the one true God. But yet 
there is no real difference in kind. It is only a difference in 
degree. As is well shewn by Professor Robertson Smith 
(“' Lectures on the Old Testament”), there is a positive differ- 
ence in kind in the inspiration, or gift of prophecy, which is an 
orderly growth under the New Dispensation. Here, as St. 
Paul points out to the Corinthian Church, ‘‘ The Spirits of the 
prophets are subject to the prophets, for God is not a God of 
confusion, but of peace.” The same thing is admirably put in 
practical form in a recent address by the Bishop of Exeter on 
‘6 Good Manners,” which he takes in its earliest connection with 
‘¢Good Morals.” His thoughts bear so distinctly on topics now 
under discussion in the pages of ‘‘ Liaut” that the passage 
must be of interest :— 

‘¢ Self-control is essential to the dignity of humanity. The 
moment you have sacrificed this dignity you have descended to 
a distinctly lower level, you have surrendered for the time the 
Reason which distinguishes man from the brutes, and which is 
intended to be always supreme over a man’s conduct. A man 
is never allowed, evon on the very greatest occasions, to lose 
his self-control if he is to be worthy the name of aman. What 
can be a more striking instance of it than what St. Paul says of 

hose who are inspired? You will remember—speaking even of 
inspiration, speaking even of prophets, of those who are moved 
by heavenly impulse, even of them—he does not hesitate to 
say, ‘The Spirits of the prophets are subject to the prophets.’ 


He won't recognise, he won't allow the Ohristian Church to. 


recognise, that there is any such thing as a man being carried 
away from himself.’ It is inconsistent with the dignity of the 
Christian position ; the man must not be carried away out of self- 
control, but even in the highest fervour of devotion he is still 
bound to be, in honour of his Master, fully in control of all 
that he says and of all that he does.” “* 
This may, at first sight, seem to be opposed to the idea of 


the ‘‘non-self-consciousness of the highest thought or emotion.” | 


But it is not so. This ‘skilled use” of the mental and 
emotional faculties is, in reality, a matter of training, and the 
highest results involve previous discipline. Our finest: poetry is 
given to us by minds cultivated to the highest point of perfec- 
tion in the art of expression, even though the poem itself may 
be produced with an apparent absence of conscious effort. The 
poet who is at the mercy of any wandering influence that may 
choose to use his mind is not likely to be among the eternals. 
There is, for instance, a library of so-called ‘inspirational 
poetry.” But it has not, as yet, taken its place in our national 
literature. oo 

This power of rational non-self-consciousness may be taken 


as a true test to distinguish the facts of a real spiritual life 
from any merely ‘‘ psychical” phenomena—' spiritism,” 


mesmerism, and other abnormal developments—bearing a. strong 
superficial likeness to these facts. ‘‘ Inspirations,” or. ‘‘ intui- 
tions,” quite inexplicable to their possessor, from want of 
adequate terms in which to describe them, do not in the least 
affect a man’s self-possession. He is more, and not less, for 
having them, when they are the orderly result of spiritual 


growth ; and, as such, they are different in kind from any. 


‘¢ possession” by a power outside him, which reduces-him, for 
the time, to a nonentity. In the true Spiritual order this 
extension of power co-exists with the harmonious response of the 
whole physical organism to a will made one with the Divine 
will, in that conscious self-surrender by which the man 
becomes, truly, a “fellow-worker with God.” Like St. Paul 
or St. John he may rise to exalted states of experience for which 


he finds no adequate description; but he never ceases to be a - 
free agent, set free with ‘‘the glorious liberty of the sons of © 


God”; at home with the forces of nature, and reading her 


secrets with unerring instinct, because possessed of the mind of © 
God. Thus the Bible is inevitably the Book of Nature, : 


containing the sublimest poetry, because such poetry is 
the only adequate expression of man’s spiritual perception 
of the facts of being, facts always embodied in external 


phenomena, ‘‘the invisible things being perceived through 


the things that are made” —truth revealed by parable 
and symbol. 3 


Quite different from this true self-possession is the effect of 


“possession” by the spirit of another, whether in or out of the 
body. Here the organism becomes abnormally quiescent under 
the rule of ‘a will outside the man, who is thus driven into 


irresponsible action, in which he has no real share, sinking into . 


a slavery ever darker and more hopeless. Slavery is the only 
result of this sort of possession. And we may safely take the 
willingness thus to subjugate another as the very infallible mark 


of the Evil One. ‘‘ All these things will I give Thee if Thou | 


wilt fall down and worship me,” is ever the voice of the 


tempter as opposed to the voice of the Saviour of men, whose 
promise is that of freedom : ‘‘ Ye shall know the truth, and the ' 
truth shall make you free”—“ free with the spirit of love and of — 


asound mind.” And this ‘‘sound mind” will ever be found 
associated with tho true saintliness, as contrasted with the false 
semblances of the morbid and ungoverned emotionalism so often 
mistaken for it. 

The selfish and sensual Festus might indeed accuse his 
prisoner of the ‘‘ madness” of ‘‘too much learning”; but his 
agreement with Agrippa that ‘‘this man hath done nothing 
worthy of bonds or death ” shewed that he could hot dispute St. 
Paul’s protest: ‘‘I am not mad, but speak the words of truth 
and soberness.” True saintliness is the crown of a life of self- 
discipline, and the true spiritual gifts ‘belong to -self-mastery. 
The power of intuition before which all hearts are laid bare, the 
perception of distant scenes and even of the far-off future, is 
exercised in full consciousness of the act, even if the processes of 
the action elude analysis; and it co-exists with a sense of 
communion with the giver of. the power, quite foreign to the 
mesmerised or narcotised priestess or sibyl of the heathen templo. 
The greatest saints and martyrs have ever been men and women 


of serenest self-composure. The early mystics—Tauler, - 
Eckhardt, and others, and the great Swedish seer—were men_ 
of cultivated ‘minds and disciplined judgment. John Wesley - 
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could give the minutest direction for the guidance of common 
_ life.. The Quakers, who more than any other people live under 
the belief of a guiding spiritual presence, are of all others noted 
for success in all practical work. We do not find that the great 
reformers were crack-brained enthusiasts ; for the power to rule 
others comes ever froin the power of self-rule. Even of women 
distinguished for saintly influence this holds good. St. Theresa 
was rigidly stern in her discrimination between the delusions of 
hysterical over-excitement in her nuns and that ecstacy of 
silent prayer, in which she herself was lifted out of tlie region of 
self-conscious introspection, to come back to her arduous duties 
with added strength. And in the quiet steadfastness of the 


fuller’s daughter of Sienna, before whom the crowned heads of | 


Europe and even the Pope himself bent in submission, there 
was nothing of the mania of the Delphic priestess or the trance 
of the modern medium. 

It is not here desired to question the existence of the 
‘ministering angels,” whose help is in the spiritual order as 
truly as that which we so gladly and gratefully accept from 
the friends who are still visibly with us. 


outside the range of this super-conscious perception. What is 
intended is simply to claim for the Spirits still in the flesh 
their right to live, here and now, in direct contact with the 
spiritual world, ‘as distinguished from the world of departed 
Spirits. It is the consequence of that ‘‘ new birth,” in which 
the Christian believes, that a man comes thus into possession 
of his real self—becoming aware of his royal birthright as a 
' gon of God—and rising out of the animal self with its relation 
only to things of sense, to rejoice in that eternal life which 
has bounds neither in space nor time. He thus trains his 
own faculties of higher perception to their highest uses, and 
does not need to reduce himself to be the mere mouthpiece 
of any other individual Spirit, in a subjection which, as is 
only too clearly shewn in the lives of so many ‘‘ mediums,” 
past and present, weakens, if it does not wholly destroy, the 


vigour of both the intellectual and the moral being. — 


DEATH OF MR. THOS. B. JONES. 


It.is with much regret that we have to record the death of an 
' old and devoted Spiritualist, whose adherence to the cause was 
all the more. valuable on account of his being connected with the 
newspaper press—~Mr. Thomas Edward Jones, editor of the 
Tottenham Advertiser. On the night of the 9th ult. the deceased 
was running to catch a tramcar at Edmonton, when he was 
tripped up by some projecting stones and fell, cutting his thumb 
severcly, and on Tuesday morning, the 17th ult., he died of 
lockjaw. Mr. Jones was formerly editor of the Ulverston 


Mirror, and was the pioneer of Spiritualism in Ulverston, and to | 


a great extentin the Furness district, and was one of those who 
are always ready to proclaim their principles, whether in public or 
private. He was at one time a frequent contributor to the 
Spiritualistic press, and was one of the great supporters of Mr. 
Tom: Eves, a medium who is now never heard of, but who excited 
much attention in his day. The deceased had a rare generosity, 
geniality, and openness of disposition which endeared him to 
all with whom he became intimate, united with abilities, both 
literary and otherwise, which commanded for him additional 
respect. His death was universally mourned in the district with 
which he was connected, where he was not only highly esteemed, 

but also beloved ; and the newspaper Press and various public 
Boards of the locality concurred in the expression of their regard 
for his character and their deep sense of the public loss sustained 
by his departure. The deceased was the publisher of a pam- 
phlet called ‘‘ Brevigraphy,” an exposition of a system of abbre- 
viated long-hand of considerable merit. Shortly before his death 
he brought out a small publication on chemical agriculture. He 
was also the inventor of the Challenge Gas Hcunomiser, an 
apparatus which has proved a great success. He was only forty- 
one years of age at the time of his death. 


Tat Dirtctors of THE Mancuester Atutnaxtm have 
again distinguished themselves for bigotry and intolerance by 
refusing to let their hall for Mrs. Britten’s lectttres on Sunday 
afternoons und evenings, The sole reason given by the secre- 
tary was that they would not let the hall to ‘‘ Spiritualists,” 
Thus the only creed which gives a rational proof of a future 
life is thought unworthy of a hearing by these onlightened 
directors | 


Nor is there any | 
attempt to enter into the as yet unexplained phenomena lying | 


LIGHT SUSTHNTATION FUND. 


We gratefully acknowledge the following contributions, and 
the very kind expressions of encouragement with which they 
have in almost every instance been accompanied. As the 
amount is at present insufficient, we respectfully, but urgently, 
ask for further help. Remittances should be sent to the 
Secretary of the Eclectic Publishing Company, Limited, 4, New 
Bridge-street, Ludgate-circus, E.C.; and our arrangements 
for the future will be greatly facilitated if the friends who 
purpose contributing will kindly do so at oncE! 
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‘A CORRECTION. 
To the Editor of ‘‘Licar.”’ - 


Srr,—I am sure Mr. J. Haynes will not be displeased with 
me for pointing out a misquotation which he has made in his 
letter on ‘‘ Miss Woud’s Mediumship.” | 

He says :— 

‘Convince 0 man against his will 
He'll hold the same opinton still.” 

I submit that those words represent a mental conditioti which 
is impossible. A man cannot be “convinced” of his errors if 
he still adhores to them. The correct passage is in “‘ Hudibras,” 
Part III., Canto IL., verses 547-650, and runs thus ;— 


* He that complies against his will, 
Is of his own opition still, 
Which he may adhere to, yet disown, 
For reasous to hiniself best khowit,” 


Youts, KE. ’ 


London, Octoher 30th, 1882. Trident, 


Tue Vioter Votuntemrs.—Yet anotlier army of moral atid 
social reformers, the Violet Volunteers being tho last in the 
field. On the evening of October 23, the members of this as- 
sociation held their public inaugural meeting at Quebeo Hall, 
under the preaicetloy of Mr. F. Wilson, who at considerable 
length explained the principles the volunteers had formulated. 
He contended that ‘ self-respectfulness” was tlic only sure 
foundation of moral and social progress, and that nearly all the 
evils in the world had been superinduced by poverty of spirit, 
meekness, and submission to unjust authority. After some 
discussion and explanation, resolutions embodying the principles 
fo the Volunteers were adopted, 
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MEDIUMS AND MATHRIALISATIONS. 


Mrs. Frederica Showers writes:—Assuming myself to be 
“that other 8S.” alluded to by your correspondent ‘‘S. W.,” 
permit me through your columns to deprecate a little the 


credulity that is supposed to be a characteristic of the family of 


“*S.’s,” why or wherefore is not made clear to the readers of the 


contribution headed ‘‘ Mediums and Materialisations,” in your 


issue of the 2Ist ult. Notwithstanding the uncomplimentary 
character of his allusion, I am thankful to ‘““S. W.” for giving 
me the opportunity of stating openly that Spiritualists are gone 
rather too far in assuming, in my opinion, that the fact of 
materialisation has as yet been scientifically established. A very 
superficial survey of the Spiritualistic records of past years will 
unveil the fact that, though much was asserted, nothing was ever 
scientifically proven. For my part, but for that which I have 
witnessed in my own family, I would still be of the opinion that 
T expressed to Mr. Serjeant Cox in 1874, and which, fortunately 
for me now, Mr. Serjeant Cox was good enough to publish 
in the columns both of the Medium and of the Spiritualist, viz., 
that the so-called materialised form is but the medium 
entranced. | 

The admission, however, that a genuine materialisation has 
now and then taken place does not justify the acceptance of all 
the theories that are fortunately being debated, and which are 
80 palpably evil that it is earnestly to be hoped they are only 
temporarily tolerated in the midst of the search for good, in- 
volving, as they do, either the advancement or the debasement 
of Spiritualism. , 

You will forgive me too, sir, I hope, for stating further my 
disbelief in the opinion current that our dead appear at séances 
and give material and substantial proofs of their existence. I 
have reason to believe that such proofs have been obtained under 
very solemn conditions, but I never accept an invitation to any 
séance of this nature, lest some investigator should put out his 
hand and grasp either the medium or a mask. A contretemps 
like this would not for amoment shake my belief in Spiritualism ; 
on the contrary, it would, if anything, be confirmatory of some 
of its bewildering facts. I know some things that many of my 
friends do not, and I no longer confound the false with the 
true. As my spiritual education did not commence as some 
people are hoping to commence theirs, with sitting wearily at 
séances for materialisation, it did not, luckily, terminate 
there. | 

Should others ultimately come to think on these points as I 
do, should they be driven from the position that many are trying 
to maintain, to the effect that the dread barrier between the two 
existences has been utterly broken down, and that our dead 
friends can ‘spend their evenings with us at séances, they will 
probably find that their great cause has not been in any way 
imperilled by abandoning a position which a further examination 
of the evidence vouchsafed them might shew they ought never 
to have held. 

Though it is human and natural that we should ever fondly 
cherish the memory of our dead, yet it appears to me that a 
Spiritualist should have some motive higher than the gratifica- 
tion of his affections and instincts, and discerning that 
Spiritualism has demonstrated the fact of a communion both 
with holy and unhappy Spirits, feel as much satisfaction in 
finding this point placed beyond doubt as in a momentary glimpse 
of the departed. 

I, too, commenced the investigation of Spiritualism in the 
hope of getting some tidings regarding a departed and beloved 
child. My heart, too, palpituted with joy whenever unmis- 
takable evidence of Spirit power was afforded me, and sank 
almost to despair whenever that evidence seemed tv weaken. 
After years of conflict and such experiences as fall to tho lot cf 
few, I find the whole question resolve itself into this: Are you 
now so devoted to tho will of God that you can recognise 


‘Christ as having come from God to baffle and overcome the 


power of ovil? This is the question that I would humbly 
answer in the affirmative. ‘And is thia all?” said a clerical 


_friend, who came the other day a long distance to hear and seo 


something of the marvels of Spiritualism in my house; *“you 

are pulling away the scaffolding on which Spiritualism is 

supported. All you tell me about Christ I believed long ago.” 
Well, then,” I said, ‘you have no need of Spiritualism. 


Its mission in the nineteenth century is what it was in the 


first—to call the sinner, not the righteous man, to repentance ; 
and this it will not do by extorting the assent of the sceptic to 


supernatural phenomena. Spiritual things must be spiritually 
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discerned. We all begin by asking for external miracles—the 
happiest among us are those who eventually come to have a 
distaste, and no longer a craving, for the marvellous.” 

In the spring of the year 1872 I passed through a very ex- 
ceptional series of Spirit manifestations. Whenever my daughter 
and I were alone, or with my servant present, these manifesta- 
tions could not but occupy our minds as facts, inasmuch as 
there was little quiet or rest in the house for them. Whenever 
I brought to bear on them the critical faculties of my 
acquaintances, who knew nothing of the subject, they 
were cither considerably weakened or tended to cover me 
with confusion and ridicule. Almost distracted by the failure 
of my efforts to demonstrate the reality of the supernatural 
phenomena which followed us at other times with perplexing 
persistency, I went down one day to say a few parting words 
to a young gentleman who had called to take leave on the eve of 
his departure for Australia. Ss 

While talking to him, I observed that a large dining table 
Was moving, and imagining that he was trying to practise on 
what was supposed to be my credulity, I spoke angrily, begging 
him to be quiet. ‘Iam doing nothing,” he said, ‘but, oh! 
just look at that table!” I rose, and a minute or two after- 
wards, he asked permission to dry his feet at the kitchen fire 
for it was a bright afternoon in spring, and heavy showers 
alternated with brilliant sunshine. In a few moments he called 
out from the kitchen, where some soup was being cooked for 
my dogs, and on going to him, I found a large saucepan-on the 
floor, and its contents spattered over his boots. He looked, 
and expressed his astonishment, declaring he had never touched 
the saucepan. While he was yet speaking, the bells in the 
kitchen were violently rung, and he saw, suspended on them, 
two large dish covers, which fell as he looked. . 

I was at the time in a most nervous state. Discovering that the 
phenomena were true, I daily expected the confirmation of 
the assertion of Spiritualists that the dead appeared througlr 
mediums, and dreading that for which I, in reality, most longed, 
the reappearance of my beloved young son, who had held an 
appointment in the Department of Woods and Forests, and had 
fallen a victim to the unhealthy climate of Burmah at an early 
age, I unceremoniously took the arm of this young gentleman, 
whose name, I may now say, was Harcourt Holcombe, and who 
had been educated at Wellington College, and endeavoured to 
lead him through the passage, out of the house. ‘ What do you 
think of Spiritualism now?” I asked. Before he could reply 
there were three loud raps, and looking up I saw & paper 
sticking to the wall, near the ceiling. He detached it by putting 
up his stick, and we perceived the delineation of a skeleton 
head, with an inscription beneath, in large characters—‘‘ Go 
on, orincur my displeasure.” ‘Oh ! these rough manifestations 
are making meso ill,” I said ; ‘do pray go away just now.” But 
it was raining again, and my visitor went into the drawing-room 
instead, where we were joined by my daughter. Here our 
attention was almost immediately drawn to a table by three more 
raps, and I saw a paper fall. 

[Mrs. Showers goes on to describe how, in consequence of a 
communication in rhymo which was found upon this piece of 
paper, question after question was put, each one being answered 
in rhyme in the sime manner—that is, by a reply given on a 
piece of falling paper. Some of the messages came from Spirits 
professedly friendly, some from those who made no secret ‘of 
their hostility ; some encouraged further pursuit of Spiritualism; 
others denounced it as a ‘‘mighty wrong.” Mrs. Showers then 
proceeds :—] 

How I subsequently came up to London ; how unexpectedly 
I became a witness for the truth of: Spiritualism ; how | had to 
contest the position step by step, not for myself, but for those 
who had arbitrarily asserted that which they could not prove, 
and who were in the main indifferent to the higher interests of 
that cause for which they professed to be fighting, has been 
published in the Medium and the Spiritualist. But all that was 
noblest and best in that Spiritualism to which I bore testimony, 
was obscured by the enthusiastic eagerness with which the 
physical manifestations were sought after, and it is only now 
when repeated exposures and Government prosecutions have 
placed some wholesome restraint on imposture, that the voico of 


Truth has a chance of being heard, and that Truth itself has a 
prospect of being vindicated, 

I have only to conclude with the eloquent prayer of the | 
Mr. William Howitt—‘‘ That He who bRiuBlit. aoe and bests 
out of chaos might be pleased to bring light and order out of 
the present chaos of mind, and lead this glorious verity of 
Spiritualism to that goal which He has certainly destined for it, 
and which its earlier leaders go firmly believed in,” ; 


wer 
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THH DIVINING ROD. 


A writer in the Spectator for October 12th says, with decisive 
incredulity, that ‘‘ it would require an immense body of evidence 
to shew that any connection whatever existed between hidden 
springs and any piece of cut wood whatever.” A very large 
body of such evidence does exist, and I suppose the majority of 
the readers of ‘‘ Liant” can believe in the efficacy of the divining 
rod. But in all the discussion that has gone on about it, no one, 
to my surprise, has quoted this saying of Dr. Ashburner’s in his 
notes on ‘‘Reichenbach’s Researches on Magnetism ”:—‘‘ The 
phenomena offered by certain somnambules are highly illustrative 
of the effects of water on certain diseased or susceptible states of 
the human system. Running water—a constantly changing series 
of crystalline molecules—perpetually discharges positive or negative 
odic force.” [I cannot give chapter and page for this quotation as 
it stands in an 1865 note-book without reference to either, nor 
can I- search for its context, my copy of Reichenbach being 
fromhome. Possibly the divining rod is there mentioned ; [have 
forgotten, not having opened the book for seventeen years. ] 
Now this odic force affecting a human body susceptible of its 
influence would naturally act upon the hazel rod held in the 


hands, if Christine Kipplinger’s information regarding the hazel 
is correct. A contributor to “‘ Liar” in an article on Divining 
Rods, January 21st, 1881, refers her to the seeress of Provorst as 


proving the strong effect of different kinds of shrubs on sensitives, 
and this is what she said herself, during one of her trances, as to 
the hazel :— 


‘This shrub is one of the strongest agents for loosening the 


magnetic band. It has quite a peculiar susceptibility for magical 
powers. When you magnetised me while I had a little branch (of 


it) in my hand, your efflux through the little branch was very 
strong, but it drew all your power to itself.” 


If this be true, the hazel rod of a medium is likely to 
receive and reveal the holder’s odic charge witn as much 
vivacity as eye-witnesses have observed; and this, according 


to the conflicting evidence of several recent writers on the 
subject in the Daily News, would doubtless make the hazel rod 
twist upwards or downwards at its approach to running water 
as the odic force discharged was positive or negative ; others 
again would be differenced, one would suppose, by the 
chemical constituents of that running water. 
For more than twenty years it has been a favourite theory of 
mine, for which I never found welcome in any other brain, that 
just this difference of chemical atoms in the wood of trees 
made some to be conductors and some resistants of electric 
currents, and‘caused the slow and oft divided growth of the close- 
grained oak, and the rapid, less angular development of beech 
and lime; for, in my ignorance, I have jumped at the conclu- 
sion that at each little knot or thickening from which twigs 
started in different directions, some arrest in the passage of 
electricity had changed its course. The action of lightning seems 
to prove this, shattering trees of slowand oft turned divisions of 
growth more frequently than those of a different habit. Now 
the hazel and the willow are two of our straightest and quickest 
growing bushes. Having confessed to entertaining one 
unauthorised theory, I may as well finish my. exposure (in the 
eyes of all reasonable people) by usking if this property afore- 
said of running water may not account for the notorious 
efforts of the ‘‘ will-o’-the-wisp” to allure travellers to the 
water-side. Witches, we all know, were of old said to be unable 
to retain their magical disguise when forced to cross running 
water ; their magnetic powers were, probably, dispersed by the 
stronger odic force they met there. I am _ old-fashioned 
enough to believe ‘‘ will-v’-the-wisp” a possibly existing 
creature, fora wandering undeveloped Spirit seems tu me quite 
as natural as the formation of inflammable gas in marshy 
places ; such a Spirit, oxperimentally aware of this test, may 
wish to prove what the human being is; and to seo it now and 
then sink in the water and apparently lose life altogether, may 
be quite odd enough to cause the laughter tradition tells of. 
How ridiculous all this counds to common sense ! So in years 
past did the stated ‘‘ about twelve o’clock at midnight ” for the 
appearing of ghosts ; and sceptics, now that three o’clock a.m. 
has become their usual time, may say, ‘‘ Yes, later going to rest 
necessitates some hours of sleep or dozing before people can 
fancy strange sounds or apparitions.” But what supplies the 
scoffers with gibes in this case, as in many another, brings 
corroboration of belief to more patient inquirers. It is now well 
understood that before an ex-bodied being can make itself visible 
‘or audiblo, matter of some sort must be collected—in the sdéance- 


independent of any belief in their existence. 
fine : 


room from the medium, in places that are haunted either from 
the slowly gathered up aura of flesh and blood inhabitants, or more 


probably from the recovered detritus of past existences in flesh 


and blood. [I have known two cases where re-papering a house 


in one instance, a room in another, put a stop to revenants being 
seen in those places by the same people to whom they had 
appeared before.] A quite undisturbed atmosphere seems 
indispensablo for the formation of these transient images— 
without the presence of a medium—sound or movement 
dispelling them at once ; and when people go to bed at midnight 
or later, the air, or mather all that human life throws off into the 
air, would not have settled down much before three o'clock a.m. 

As to the saying of the Abbé Paramelle in to-day’s ‘‘ Licur”’ 
that “therod turns indifferently over places where there is not a 
thread of water, as over those where water is found,” let this 
other reported fact be borne in mind. ‘‘ There is a peculiar 
kind of. yellow pebble which will deprive the best clairvoyants 
or mediums of nine-tenths of their power while standing on 
them or inhaling the aura proceeding from them ; whilst another 
kind of pebble of a white colour will, if the mind of the 
medium be not actively engaged, induce clairvoyance.” (Page 
264, section 10, of ‘‘The Natural and Supernatural,” by John 
Jones. ) 

If pebbles of different kinds thus act upon mediums, it is 
surely very likely that the holder of the divining-rod may be 
strongly effected by soil Sontoming many of those which induce 
clairvoyance. A. J. PENNY. 

October 28th. 


MADAME BLAVATSEY AND THE BIMALAYAN BROTHERS, 
To the Editor of ‘* Lieut.” 


Srr,— Perhaps the expression of a sister's sympathy with the 
Hindu gentleman whose letter appears in ‘‘ Licht” of October 
28th may not come amiss. I, also a believer in, and reverential 
admirer, of the Himalayan Brothers, was pained bythe flippant ex- 
pression he quotes, in regard to those heappropriately terms ‘‘great 
souls,” I beg to assure him there are some English gentlemon, 
as Well as ladies, of whom I am one, who are deeply interested 
in the noble work of Madame Blavatsky and Colonel Olcott, and 
would join with them did they feel qualified for the great work 
they, under the direction of the Brothers, are endeavouring to 
carry out—the elevation of humanity. Surely it is time for the 
‘‘ enlightened West” (7) to cense expressing doubts as to the 
existence of these disciples of a pure spiritual life, from whose 
calm and wise retreat from a lower disturbing world emanates a 
power which Spiritualists, at least, already feel, and in some 
instances respond to; a power which is destined to uplift 
Spiritualism to the place it should hold, and to which it is surely 
advancing, following out its most natural and inevitable unfold- 
ment. This, Mr. Editor, is not merely the opinion of one 
individual, but is a conviction shared by many of your readers. 
I would ask if the term ‘‘ heathen” is applicable from us to 
the followers of a faith quite as noble as our own, and so 
similar in its Fundamental teachings as to prove that the basis 
of the two forms of religion is the same. Surely our Lord 
Jesus Himself would rebuke us for our want of brotherly love, 
to say nothing of lack of justice. Is not the age too far ad- 
vanced for such sectarian bigotry ? VERA. 
October 30th, 1882. 

To the Editor of ‘‘ Lieut.” 

Smr,—I am very sorry that any words of mine should have 
given pain to your correspondent, ‘‘.A Hindu.” But, indeed, his 
own letter is the best refutation of the calumny which he 
supposes me to have uttered. The sophisticated European 
intellect need not, assuredly, dread corruption from such tutors 
as these. To anyone of less native simplicity than your corre- 
spondent, it must, I think, have been obvious that my allusion to 
Madame Blavatsky and the Brothers was a harmless jest ; and 
my remarks upon Oriental subtlety a reminiscence of trivial 
newspaper comment upon the ruse by which the Egyptians 
were hoodwinked in the late war, and the Suez Canal secured. 
That my light words should be construed into a serious imputa- 
tion upon Madame’ Blavatsky and the Hindoo Theosophists 
never occurred to me. Still less did I intend to sneer at the 
Brothers, for whom I entertain a respect which is quite 
As history, it is 
as fiction, it is magnj}ficent. 

I can only express my regret that my sorry jests should have 


given occasiun for such grievous misinterpretation.—I am, &c., 


London, 3lst October, 1882. FRANK PopMORE, 
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 §PIRIT TEACHINGS. 
SECOND SERIES. 


This series of Spirit-Toachings, like the former, is made up 
of selections from a great mass which have been automatically 
written during a series of years. They are selected on no other 
principle than that of printing what has been valuable to the 
person for whom they were originally given, in so far as this 
can be done without trenching on what is merely of personal 
and private’ application. The latter consideration excludes 
a great mass of what would otherwise be interesting and 
valuable matter. The phraseology has been preserved, as far as 
possible, intact, names only being omitted. The series follows 
directly on the first, from which, indeed, it is separated only by 
the accident of its publication in another journal, and after 
some considerable interval of time. The publication is resumed 
in deference to many repeated requests. M.A. (Oxon.) 


No. XXXII. 

T want to put a question about elementaries. A correspondent 
writes :—‘* They seem to me to be a sort of parasitical intelligences 
attached, like barnacles, to the intelligence of the medium, and 
drawing their information, like blood, from the latter.” ilave we 
all got them? or are they the special attendants of mediums ? 
What of this ? 

There is no attachment necessarily, or localisation such as 
you speak of. The astral light is full of them, and they enter 
into your sphere, and into the sphere of particular mediums, 
remaining or not as may be. You lose the idea that you live 
amongst and are permeated by a world of spirit of which these 
form a part. They do not always know what is in your mind, 
and it is always possible for you to secrete knowledge from 
them, as you know by experiment. But usually they enter 
into your sphere and, being in it, become possesed of your 
knowledge. They are not localised, but frequent the atmo- 
sphere of physical. mediums from a desire to produce physical 
manifestations. 

Not parasites, as such: save that they frequent plysical circles 
from love of producing the phenomena, but simply dwellers in the 
great ocean of Spirit ? 


Yes, you wotild be ignorant of their existence were it not for 
the setting open of the door between the two worlds. They 
rush in, and that is what the Chief puts forth. You open the 
door, ahd you get the presence of those who come, elementaries 
first of all. Men wish to have the return of their friends. It is 
well; but first they must learn to control the elementarics, to 
make them know and keep in their proper place, which is one of 
subservience and obedience to man. Yes. Dwellers in t 
ocean of Spirit. a 

That seems the great difficulty—how to control them ? 

Cultivate the discerning of Spirits, so that you may know 
their presence. Cultivate power of will, so that you may 
exercise your natural prerogative of command over those inforior 
to you. By virtue of your immortal principle you are their 
niaster, unless you allow them to dominate you. You wil Inot 
need to vex yourself. They will not trouble you. 

. The natural servants of man, if he knows his power ? Is that so? 

Exactly. They are, as you have been told, like the higher 
animals, who, in domestication, look up to man almost with 
worship. They like to breathe his atmosphere, and, whet 
dominated, are his slaves. Whion allowed, however, to act as 
they ‘please, they are troublesome, and, as it were, like a spviled 
pet. Yott cannot have the truth better put. 

This is not Imperator. Is it M--—? 

Yes. We write his ideas, using such words as best convey 
them. He is sometimes difficult to understand. But we ox- 
press what ho says as well as we can. | 

Has he been away? Ihave not heard from him for a long 
time. 

He dues not always remain. You have a false idea. We do 
fiot always remain in your sphere, btit are attracted into it 
when occasion requires. We are not able to write now. Ocase. 
We will communicate further when we are able. 
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Cultivation of the will is the great thing, it seems. It is hard 
to know the best means. 


No ; we have told you before. Will is the active Ego which 
can be trained by exercise to do what otherwise it could never 
accomplish. Every man originally has a potential will, which is 
too often allowed to lie dormant arid so to lose its power. You 
know that the same is the case with any of the bodily funttions. 
A muscle utiused becomes stiff and useless. There is no need 
to dwell on this. You would know how will is best trained ; 
you havo the answer in what we have said of late. What is 


frailty of man without Thee cannot bub fall.”. o 


your will? Isit not that central self which is to be eternal and 
immortal? How is this self to be trained? Have we not told 


you? By conflict ceaseless, by perpetual striving, by constant 


wrestling with the foes. Will in conflict is the knowledge which 
is power. It is only by energising that man realises his power. 
It is only by exercising it that he progresses. 

I have been thinking that the old notion, envbodied especially iv 
the mayers of the Church, -was pretty much the same. Very many 
collects put forti. the condition of conflict as the ground on which 
help is requested. ‘OU God, who knowest us to be set in the midst - 
of so many andl great dangers that, by reason of the frailty of our 
natures, we cannot always stand up-right.” Sa, we, ao Sr 
up the WILLS of Thy faithful people.” . ce eee . The 
eee awe 
by Thy mighty oid, may be defended and comforted in all 
dangers and adversities,” . . . . ‘‘daily endeavour ourselves . 
to follow. . . . . His most Holy Life.” There are many 
more. The notion is of MAN IN CONFLICT SUSTAINED BY THE 
Hoxry Spirit. Your idea is the same, taking the Holy Spirit to 
be Spirit influence generally. mo 

It is precisely that, and therein are‘we most in accord with 
that system of theology with which you have so often imagined 
us to be in utter dissent. The central idea, as you put it, is 
man, an incarnate Spirit, fighting his progressive way against 
obstacles and adversaries, sustained by the comfort and consola- 
tion of his guardians. That which the orthodox theology has 
called the Holy Ghost, is in our system the Divine Effluence, 
the Light that lighteth every man that is born into the world, 
unless he wilfully shuts it out from his soul. That Light is shed 
by the Guardian of the Soul. You have the truth. 


How far does that Spirit influence extend? It was the pur- 


port of many of the prayers that I have quoted to ask for the 


Holy Ghost, as a distinct indwelling Presence. Is that so .in 
your meaning ? How fur are our thoughts and words our own, 
or suggested ? | 


You have asked a question which we are not able to answer 
in general terms, The influence varies according to time, place, 
person, and need. It is different in different persons and at 
various times. It amounts in you to inspiration, in the sense 
that we do suggest and formulate thoughts, ideas, and words 
without the exercise of your volition. It varies from the utter- 


ance of setspeech, or the writing, as now, of connected argu- 


ment, to the merest suggestion of an idea which lies in the 
mina and fructifies and bears fruit normally. It may take the 
form of fostering the normal ideas of the mind, and bringing 
them to riper fruitage than they would naturally reach. It may - 
take the form of diverting the channel of thought: or of 
suggesting new ideas. With one over whom we have such con- 
trol as we have over you, the amount anddegroe of the inspira- 
tion is governed by the passivity of your mind and the absence 
of antagonistic influences such as illness of body, pre- 
occupation of mind, or surroundings unfavourable to us. 

Thave often thought so. Js this the same with all: with — 
non-mediums ? 

In kind but not in degree. All are amenable in some sort ; 
but somein a very minor degree, of which they would them- 
selves be unconscious. Like all other faculties this must be con- 
sciously recognised in order to be developed. It is in vain that 
we scatter seed unless some pains are taken to give it condi- 
tions of germination. Therefore there are some whom the 
Guardians cannot reach, though they can and do exercise general 
protection over them. It. was one of the first things we 
told you, this Inspiration, and the results gained to men by it. . 

To my consternation! I said it was reducing man to the level 
of @ gyas-pipe. | _ 

You would not say so now. The vehicle of inspiration is a 
vessel made to honour ; though not to the selfish worldly honour 
which arrogates to itself the exclusive title. When you lose . 
notions of self ; when your individuality becomes valuable only | 
so far as it enables you to gain and disseminate truth; you | 
will no longer complain that you are a vehicle of truth only. 
The dissemination of truth, the learning it and getting it as o 
possession, will obscure all elsc. Craving the drink which is to | 
save and nourish life, you will not care to ask where is the 
spring from waich it starts, what the vehicle through which itis - 
conveyed. You will drink and bo’ satisfied. 

Yes. I see that. The great thing is to use all suggested 
thoughts, and to keep a conscious ideal before one. And you say 
there is no feat of what M—— calls ‘‘ Spiritual solitude.” 

It is the one thing impossible. There is no such thing 
possible in any state to which you can come. There ate spheres 
of desolation, in which the abatidoned dwell ; but you know not . 
of them ; nor need you inquire now. May the Supreme guide 
us and you. Cease, It is enough. + IMPERATOR, 


SPIRITUALISM IN LONDON & THE PROVINCES, 
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; GOSWELL HALL. 
On last Sunday morning we had another visit from Mr. F. 


Wilson, the Comprehensionist, who gave an exposition of 


the principles of an organisation hereafter to be known 
as the “‘ Violet Volunteers,” who are to have a centre, district 


centres, sections, and associations. The ideas and objects in 


view are good, but we are inclined to think that a centre, or, 
perhaps, an association, will afford age a accommodation for 
all recruits for some time to come. Next Sunday morning the 
scheme will be further elucidated. In the evening, Mr. J. 
Veitch delivered an able and interesting lecture on ‘‘ Three 
Epochs of Christian Belief,” in the treatment of which he 
shewed a thorough acquaintance with the ancient, middle-age, 


and modern historians, tracing, in'an interesting manner, the 
' progress made down to the present time, and eulogising those 


who were most conspicuous in the promotion thereof. His 
last and strongest point was made in favour of Spiritualism, 


‘which was claimed to be the most rational, comprehensive, and 


universal religious system that has yet been presented to the 
world. Mr. Veitch is a young man possessed of excellent 
talents, and, as a normal speaker, is a great acquisition to the 
cause ; and to his credit be it said that his platform work is 
to him a labour of love, all of it being done on the voluntary 
principle. The forthcuming soirée promises to be a great 


_suecess, Mr. Greenwell having been quite deluged with kind 


offers to take part in the programme, many of which it has 
caused him regret to have to decline. To make the success 
complete only requires a sharp demand for tickets. | 

| Res-Facta. 


QUEBEC HALL. 


. At the usual weekly meeting on Sunday Mr. MacDonnell 
gave a discourse on ‘‘ The Devil.” Evil was denied as a reality, 
but admitted relatively to human existence. The necessity for 
using some term to express a negative condition was the cause of 
thus personifying what really was not an entity, and the child- 
Jike mind of the ignorant masses readily accepted, under fear, 
what a little thought would have made them laugh at.—Cor. 


CARDIFF. 


On Sunday last we were again favoured with two excellent 
discourses from the controls of Mr. E. W. Wallis. The subject 
for the morning—‘‘Inspiration: an Examination and an Ex- 
planation ”— was dealt with very exhaustively and lucidly. The 
controls stated that inspiration may be classed under two 
heads, viz., general and particular—general, inasmuch as 
Nature herself not only furnishes the air we breathe, thereby 
supplying mankind with the element necessary for pliysical 
inspiration, but makes provision for the process. of 
inspiration on the mental and moral planes also. There is, 
corresponding with our physical atmosphere, a mental atmo- 
sphere, where thought is, as it were, held in solution, and from 
which, in exact accordance with the desires and aspirations of 
men and women, thoughts and ideas are inspired, or breathed 


‘in, to the extent of mental and moral capacity to receive ; and 


this process is as natural and spontaneous as that of physical 
inspiration—and hence all mankind are of necessity its 
recipients. But the mode of inspiration usually suggested by 
this word among Spiritualists may be designated particular, 
insomuch as mankind are also susceptible of breathing in, and 
in turn, breathing out, or giving utterance to the thoughts and 
ideas of those with whom they are in sympathetic accord in 
Spirit life, in some cases the sdurce from which it comes being 
recognised, in others not so. The man who would disclaim all 
participation in the process of inspiration, general or particular, 
and claim to have originated with himself alone all the thoughts 
and ideas to which he may have given expression is egotistical 
in the extreme. But the other extreme by which some would 
make mankind the abject subjects of Spirit influence in all things, 
is equally to be deprecated. The lecture was concluded by a very 
interesting explanation of the difference between inspirational 
and trance mediumship—tho controls stating that while at 
present their medium was not conscious of the reception of the 


. thoughts which they used his organism as a vehicle to give 


expression to, they looked forward to the not very far distant 


_ period when he would be able to participate in their efforts, by 


consciously receiving ideas from Spirit life, being illumined and 


. exalted thereby, and delight in consciously reproducing. The 


evening lecture, ‘‘ After Death, What?” was equally well 
handled, and attentively listened to by a good audience. On 
Sunday, November 5th, Mr. J. J. Morse will be with us again. 
Subjects—morning, ‘‘ Science versus Satan”; evening, ‘‘ Ancient 
Spiritualism.”—E. A. 


__ 


EXETER. 


A large number of persons in this city have become 
interested in Spiritualism, the inquirers being more numerous 
than we have been able to accommodate in the private circles 
at present held in connection with the public work. We have 
now, however, taken a room in which we intend to hold a series 
of circles to accommodate all the inquirers as they come. __ 
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The following particulars wil] afford evidence that we are 
making a little progress :— | | 
At the circle on Monday evening there were fourteen 
present, and the meeting was a most enjoyable and successful 
one, the principal feature being descriptions of spirits through 
the medium, Mrs. C., whereby the sitters were able to identify 
their own departed relatives. | 
- . Every Thursday a circle is held at Newton St. Cyrs, five 
miles distant from Exeter ; last week there were eight present, 
and the results were very good. 7 
Sunday morning circle at the hall—seventeen present ; some 
interesting phases of mediumship were brought to light. 
Sunday evening the hall was well filled, whilst a discourse 
was delivered on ‘‘ Peter and Cornelius—a chapter of New 
Testament Spiritualism.” At the private circle which followed 
there were seventeen present, all being in sympathy. Aftor a 
brief address through Mr. P., trance medium, a young gentleman 
was unexpectedly controlled as a writing, speaking, and clair- 
voyant medium ; and, from what took place, this friend seems to 
give promise: of mediumistic power of a high order. The 
previous Sunday two lady mediums took part in the meeting ; 


-Jast. Sunday Spiritual communications were given through two 


mediums of the opposite sex.— OMEGA. 


KEIGHLEY. 


On Sunday last, October 29th, Mr. J. J. Morse, of London, 
again visited this town, in pursuance of his regular engagement, 
and delivered the two final lectures of the series for the present 
year. In the afternoon an excellent congregation assembled, 
entirely filling the body of the Temperance Hall, in which the 
meetings were held. The subject discoursed upon by the 
‘¢ controls” was ‘‘ Spiritualism: Its Mission,” and the pur- 
port of the address was that the mission of Spiritualism was to 
bring proof and certainty of immortal life, to lead to a careful 
and reverent reconsideration of religious creeds bearing upon 
man’s future state, and to help mankind more clearly to realise 
that all actions in this life exercised a definite influence on his 
condition in the life hereafter. The various points were 
effectively presented, and a deep impression was evidently 
produced. 

In the evening the company completely filled the body of the | 
hall, and occupied the gallery, there being upwards of 400 
persons in the meeting. The subject of the evening address was 
‘‘Man’s Religion versus God’s,” and the general opinion was that 
it was the best discourse that the speaker had delivered during 
the five years he has periodically visited Keighley. It was an 
able and eloquent plea for the broad lines of truth, justice, ‘and 
universal love as applicable to all sorts and conditions of men, as 
opposed to narrow definitions, such as are expressed by the in- 
tolerant and bigoted. The address was listened. to with breath- 
less attention, and seemed to sink deeply into the minds of all 
present. Mr. J. Pickles, president of the Society, presided on 
each occasion, arid at the close of the evening meeting made 
some very feeling references to the services Mr. Morse had 
rendered to Spiritualism in this town, and as this closed Mr. 
Morse’s visits for 1882, he asked those in the company who ap- 
preciated his (Mr. Morse’s) services, and who desired to see him 
in their midst again, to express that desire by a rising vote, at 
which the entire congregation rose to their feet. Mr. Morse 
made a brief response, but was evidently quite overcome with 
the, to him, unexpected and spontaneous mark of esteem he had 
just received. The service then terminated in the usual 
manner. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.-—We are sorry to record that a consider- 
able amount of discord prevails in the Newcastle Spiritual 
Evidence Society. For some time past certain of the official 
members have had to make a firm stand against overbearing 
assumption, and every successive quarterly meeting shews that 
matters are coming nearer and nearer to a serious climax. 
Some time ago a party succeeded in expelling one member and 
driving several others to sever their connection with the 
Society, either as officials or members. At the quarterly 
meeting held last. Monday, Mr. George Wilson, the late 
secretary, distinctly charged the president with making their 
position insufferable as committee men, through his over- 
bearing and arbitrary action. Endeavours were made to put 
Mr. Wilson down, but, to the credit of the members, they 
insisted upon hearing him. One portion of the secretary’s report 
was rejected by fourteen votes against eleven. It had reference 
to the séances of Michael Chambers, and spoke of their being 
conducted in an unsatisfactory manner. The library shewed a 
list of 308 volumes of books. The financial balance-sheet 


| revealed an addition of £9 13s. 2d. to the debt of last quarter, 


making at the present time a balance due to the treasurer of 
£32 16s. 64d. , 

GATESHEAD.—On Sunday, October 22nd, the Society at 
Gateshead had a somewhat unique discourse from a gentleman, 
Mr. Edmunds, of Sunderland, who gave an _ interesting 
and well arranged lecture on ‘‘ The Religion of Buddhism.” On 
Sunday last, another gentleman from Sunderland, Mr. Thomas 
Gowland, discoursed upon ‘‘ Nature’s Laws and Human Pro- 
gress.” The address, though essentially secular, was listened to 
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with much pleasure. Mr. H. Burton occupied the chair on 
both occasions. We observe that a concert will be given in the 
rooms of the Gateshead Society on the 13th November, for 
the benefit of the Society. We are told that Mr. J. J. Morse, 
of London, is expected in the beginning of December. 
NORTHUMBRIA. 


WORK OF THH COMING WHHBE. 


LONDON. 
Sunday, November 5.—Central London Spiritual Evidence 
Society, Goswell Hall. 11.30 a.m., Lecture, Mr. F. 
Wilson. 7 p.m., Lecture, Mr. S. Goss. (See 
advertisement. ) 
55: November 5.—Quebec Hall. 11.15 a.m., . Séance. 
7 p.m., Lecture, Mr. Wilson. (See advertisement.) 


Monday, November 6.—Central Association of Spiritualists, 


38, Great Russell-street, W.C. 6.30 p.m., Soirée. 
Tickets 1s. 

iy November 6.—Quebec Hall. Meeting. 

Tuesday, November 7.—Quobec Hall. 8.30 p.m., Lecture, Mr, 
Wilson. | 

Wednesday, November 8.—-Central Association of Spiritualists. 
8 p.m., Members’ Free Séance. | 

| PROVINCES. 

Public meetings are held every Sunday in Liverpool, 
Manchester, Oldham, Leeds, Bradford, Gateshead, Newcastle, 
Glasgow, Leicester, Nottingham, Belper, &.. &. See our 
list of Societies on advertisement page. 


Societies advertising in ‘‘Licur’ will have attention called 


to their advertisements, as above, without extra charge, 


To MANCHESTER SPIRITUALISTS.—-A few new sitters are 
wanted to join a select and harmonious circle meeting on 
Friday evenings, solely for trance addresses and clairvoyance, 
&c. Address, by letter; F. T., 230, Chapel-strect, Salford, 
Manchester. 


THe Pall Mall Gazette has lost its temper over the Society 
fur Psychical Research, which it vulgarly designates ‘‘the new 
sect of Psychical Researchers.” Here is one of its latest 
effusions :—The following passage from a letter in the newly 
published ‘* Life of Clerk Maxwell” is worth the attention of 
the new sect of Psychical Researchers :—‘‘ Simpson rages at 

resent in the Electro-Biology. Dr. Alison is very wroth about 
it. He says he has known two cases of nervous people whose 
minds were quite disordered by it. I hope it is not in fashion 
at Cambridge, or at any rate that you do not meddle with it. 
Tf it does anything, it is more likely to be harm than good ; and 
if harm ensue, the evil might be irreparable ; so let me hear 
‘de have dismissed it. You have plenty of better things in 
nd where you are.” This was written thirty years ago, and in 
the interval more foolish impostures and time-wasting delusions 
than electro-biology have come “ into fashion at Cambridge.” 


BaBEs IN THE Woop—A StrancE Dream.—I have a pathetic 
little story to tell about two. poor little Maori children, three 
and four years old. A party of Maories were digging for 
cowri gum on the Kairara: field in the north. These little 
ones strayed away into the bush close by. When they were 
missed their friends sought for them, but could find no traces. 
A number of Europeans joined in the search day after day 


_ without success, although fully 300 Maories were out as well. 


On the eighth day a bushman, an Englishman, told his com- 
panions that he had had a strange dream, in which he had 
seen the bodies of the poor little ones lying under a big rata 
tree, and also the course they had taken over the ranges, 
crossing two creeks. Immediately a party was made up, 
and he guided them to the spot he had beheld in his dream, 
and there lay the bodies of the two little children about 
five feet apart. A Maori cur which had accompanied them 
was lying close to the oldest, but the remains of the younger 
had been sadly mangled by the horrid cur. The bodies were 
at once buried on the spot, and a great tangi held, the 
Maories firing 400 shots over the graves. The little ones were 
both boys. How is this dream to be accounted for? Many 
people profess no faith in dreams, and yet every now and then 
the understanding is staggered by some such striking incident as 


that just related. Is it not Schiller who says ‘‘ The immortal 


soul does not partake in the weakness of matter. During 
the body’s sleep it unfolds its wings, and wanders, God knows 


where. What its acts none can say; but inspiration some- 


times betrays the secret of its nightly wanderings”? There is 
no doubt that the dreamer in this instance—by the bye, his name 
is Mariner—-will ever be held in high estimation by the natives 
as a wise man or a prophet.—New Zealand Special Correspondent 
of ‘* The People.” 


Mrs. HaRpINcEe-Britren’s LectuRE APPOINTMENTS.—-SOWERBY 
Bripce: Sunday, November 5th. Hatirax : Sunday, Novem- 
ber 12th, and Monday, November 13th. Braprorp: Sunday, 
November 19th. SowERby BripcE: Sunday, November 26th.— 
ea The Limes, Humphrey-street, Cheetham Hill, Man- 
chester, : 


‘ TESTIMONY TO PSYOCHICAL PHENOMENA. 
The following is a list of eminent persons who, after personal 

investigation, have satisfied themselves of the reality of some of 

the phenomena generally known as Psychical or Spiritualistic. 


N.B.— An asterisk is prefixed to those who have exchanged 


belief for knowledge. : 

Sorence.—The Earl of Crawford and Balcarres, F.R.S., 
President R.A.S.; W. Crookes, Fellow and Gold Medallist 
of the Royal Society; C. Varley, F.R.S., C.E.; A. R. 
Wallace, the eminent Naturalist; W. F. Barrett, F R.S-E., 
Professor of Physics in the Royal College of Science, 
Dublin; Dr. Lockhart Robertson ; *Dr. J. Elliotson, F.R.S., 
sometime President of the Royal Medical and Chirurgical 
Society of London ; *Professor de Morgan, sometime President 
of the Mathomatical Society of London; *Dr. Wm. Gregory, 
F.R.S.E., sometime Professor of Chemistry in-the University of 


Edinburgh ; *Dr. Ashburner, *Mr. Rutter, *Dr. Herbert Mayo, — 


F.R.S., &., &e. 

*Professor F. Zéllner, of Leipzig, author of ‘‘Transcendental 
Physics,” &c¢. ; Professors G. T. Fechner, Scheibner, and J. H. 
Fichte, of Leipzig ; Professor W. E. Weber, of. Gottingen ; 
Professor Hoffman, of Witrzburg ; Professor Perty, of Berne; 
Professors Wagner and Butleroff, of Petersburg ; Professors Hare 
and Mapes, of U.S.A. ; Dr. Robert Friese, of Breslau ; Mons. 
Camille Flammarion, Astronomer, &c., &c. 

LiteraTturr.—The Earl of Dunraven; T. A. Trollope ; 


S. ©. Hall; Gerald Massey ; Captain R. Burton ; Professor | 


Cassal, LL.D. ; *Lord Brougham ; *Lord Lytton ; *Lord Lynd- 
hurst; *Archbishop Whately; *Dr. Robert Chambers, F.R.S. E.; 
*W. M. Thackeray; *Nassau Senior; *George Thompson ; 
*W. Howitt; *Serjeant Cox ; *Mrs. Browning, &c., &c. 

Bishop Clarke, Rhode Island, U.S.A.; Darius Lyman, 
U.S.A. ; Professor W. Denton; Professor Alex. Wilder ; 
Professor Hiram Corson ; Professor George Bush ; and twenty- 
four’ Judges and ex-Judges of the U.S. Courts ; Victor Hugo ; 
Baron-and Baroness von Vay; *W. Lloyd Garrison, U.S.A.; 
*Hon. R. Dale Owen, U.S.A.; *Hon. J. W. Edmonds, U.S.A.; 
*Epes Sargent; *Baron du Potet; *Count A. de Gasparin ; 
*Baron L.de Guldenstiibbe, &c., &e. | ; 

SoctaL Position, —H.I.H. Nicholas, Duke of Leuchtenberg ; 
H.S.H, the Prince of Solms; H.S.H. Prince Albrecht of Solms ; 
*H.S,H. Prince Emile of Sayn Wittgenstein ; Hon. Alexander 
Aksakof, Imperial Councillor of Russia; the Hon. J. L. 
O’Sullivan, sometime Minister of U.S.A. at the Court of Lisbon; 
M. Favre-Clavairoz, late Consul-General of France at Trieste ; 
the late Emperors of *Russia and *France ; Presidents *Thiers 
and *Lincoln, &c., &e. ; 

Is it Conjuring ? 

It is sometimes confidently alleged that mediums are only 
clever conjurers, who easily deceive the simple-minded and 
unwary. But how, then, about the conjurers themselves, some 
of the most accomplished of whom havedeclared that the “‘ mani- 
festations” are utterly beyond the resources of their art ?—__ 

Rozsert ILouprn, the great French conjurer, investigated the 


subject of clairvoyance with the sensitive, Alexis Didier. In the 


result he unreservedly admitted that what he had observed was 
wholly beyond the resources of his art to explain. See ‘ Psychische 
Studien’ for January, 1878, p. 43. 

Proressor JAcoss, writing to the editor of Licht, Mehr Licht, 
April 10th, 1881, in reference to phenomena which occurred in 
Paris through the Brothers Davenport, said :—“As a Prestidigitator 
of repute, and a sincere Spiritualist, 2 qfirm that the medianimic 
facts demonstrated by the two brothers were absolutely true, 
and belonged to the Spiritualistic_order of things in every 
respect. Messrs. Robin and Robert Houdin, when attempting to 
imitate these said facts, never presented to the public anything 
beyond an infantine and almost grotesque parody of the said 
phenomena, and it would be only ignorant and obstinate persons 


who could regard the questions seriously as set forth by these _ 


gentlemen. .. . Following the data of the learned chemist and 
natural philosopher. Mr. W. Crookes, of London, Iam now in a 
position to prove plainly, and by purely scientific methods, the 
existence of a ‘ psychic force’ in mesmerism and also ‘the indivi- 
duality of the spirit’ in Spiritual manifestation.” 


SAMUEL B&LLACHINI, CourT CONJURER, AT BERLIN.— 


I herreby declare it to be a rash action to give decisive 
judgment upon the objective medial performance of the 
American medium, Mr. Henry Slade, after only one sitting and 
the observations so made. After I had, at the wish of several 
highly esteemed gentlemen cf rank and position, and also for my 
own interest, tested the physical mediumship of Mr. Slade, in a 
series of sittings by fulldaylight, as well as in the evening in his 
bedroom, I must. for the sake of truth, hereby certify that the 
phenomenal occurrences with Mr. Slade have heen thoroughly 
examined by me with the minutest observation and investigation 
of his surroundings, including the table, and that I have not in the 
smallest degree found anything to be produced by means of 
prestidigitative manifestations, or by mechanical upparatus; and 
that any explanation of the experiments which took place wnder 
the cireumstances and conditions then obtaining by any reference to 
prestidigitation 7 absolutely impossible. It must rest with such 
men of science as Crookes and Wallace, in London : Perty, in Berne ; 
Butlerof, in St. Petersburg; to search for the explanation of this 
phenomenal power, and to prove its reality. I declare, moreover, 
the published opinions of laymen as to the “ How” of this subject 
to be premature, and, according to my view and experience, 
false and one-sided. This, my declaration, i3 signed and executed 
before a Notary and witnesses.—(Sign.ia) SAMUEL BELLACHINI, 
Berlin, December 6th, 1877, 
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NOTES BY THE WAY. 


Contributed by ‘‘ M.A. (Oxon.)” 


The Reltgio-Philosophical Journal. devotes much space to the 
correspondence that has taken place respecting the conditions 
under which public séances are held. It reproduces several 
of the letters which have appeared in these columns, and devotes 
two leaders to a philosophical and temperate discussion of the 
questions at issue. The Journal has gone through all this 
before it reached us. All our new departures and developments 
come to us from America. The first wave thet touched our 
shores came from the West, and it has been so ever since. It is 
safe, indeed, to predict that the condition of Spiritualism in 
America at a given date will be reproduced in its main features, 
making allowance for necessary differentiations, among us a year 
or two later. How this may be accounted for Ido not profess 
to tell. It may be that the invisible directors of this great 
movement find their best and most impressible material in the 
more nervous and sensitive dweller in the West, and that there 
the battle is fought which invariably gives new truth its 
foothold. Thence, it may be, it finds its way to our coarser 
senses and less mercurial temperaments. Be this as it may, 
America remains what I called it ten years ago, the Judea of 
Spiritualism. 


It is five years since the Journal began a vigorous attempt to 
educate the public on the subject of dark séanoes and cabinets, 
and it is a little longer since I found myself compelled to arrive 
at the conclusion that, chiefly in consequence of these methods of 
investigation, Spiritualism was not only becoming a byword 
among men, but was being discredited by the pranks of an order 
of Spirit that was rapidly becoming dominant in the public 
movement. It was passing, in my opinion, into the power of a 
distinctly lower order of Spirit than had previously manifested 
its presence in our circles. I do not say that these were ‘‘ evil.” 
I have learned to call nothing ‘‘ common or unclean ” that may 
be used for educational purposes, and such purpose has, I am 
fully sure, been served by these beings, ‘when the lesson they can 
teach has been rightly learned. But tho fact remains that the 
lesson has not been usually apprehended, and across these past 
five years the reviewer, whose eyes are open, can read the lesson 
of woe written broad and large. The effort at purgation in Eng- 
land has been tardily made, but here at least it is ‘‘ better late 
than never.” 


‘¢ Promiscuous public circles are an abomination: they are 
moral pest-generators, where both the medium and sitters are 
liable to become, and in too many cases are, thoroughly 
demoralized.” That is the indictment of the Journal. It is 
said by some that no attempt should be made to interfere with 
any conditions of investigation: that darkness is favourable to 
the production of certain phenomena, and should therefore be 
employed. Imay rejoin for myself that I desire to interfere 
with no man. I know that.darkness is favourable to the 
production of some phenomena, and these not always of the most 
desirable nature. It is not the darkness (as the Journal points 


out) that is objectionable per se : it is because of the cloak that. 


it affords for deception, because of the facilities it gives for 
erroneous and faulty observation, and because of the Spirits that 
it invites to play their delusive and mischievous pranks. It is 


not desired to interfere with the sacred -liberty that is the 


|impartiality, the ‘‘ Proceedings of the Society for Psychical 


Research,” takes occasion to combat the hostility with which 
any attempt to extend the domain of knowledge in the direction 
of the Spiritual and psychical is received. Such a writer as that 
unconsciously comic gentleman in the Pail Mall Gazette might 
profitably study this advice :— 


‘¢ We may pe i here usefully attempt to settle when an 
inquiry may be safely and justly refused as waste of time, and 
when it should be undertaken. Suppose a man who has 
scarcely mastered the elements of arithmetic, and who is 
totally ignorant of the higher mathematics, comes forward to 
point out errors in the astronomical calculations of Leverrier ; 
suppose another, in the teeth of a vast and ever-increasing 
mass of evidence, tells us that the earth is flat, and that 
phosphorus is soluble in water as such ; suppose that a third, 
without any systematic knowledge of biology, without any original 
observations or experimentz, undertakes to overturn what is 
commonly called ‘Darwinism,’ we are not bound to undertake any 
formal refutation of the errors. Before they could understand 
our arguments they would be compelled to acquire knowledge 
which they at present do not possess. But, on the other hand, 
if a man habitually truthful, sober-minded, -and having no 
personal interest in the matter, lays before us some novel fact 
which he has observed, we have no right to refuse him a 
hearing because no such facts have been registered before. 
To take a very simple instance: it has been held, on the 
foundation of general experience, that none of the many species 
of lizards known to Science were capable of inflicting 
a venomous bite. Latterly, however, a species of lizard 
has been discovered in Mexico which possesses true 
grooved teeth and poison-glands, and whose bite proves 
deadly to small animals within a few minutes. Hence the 
inductive conclusion that ‘no animals having legs can instil 
poison by biting’ has been set aside as founded on too narrow 
a basis. In like manner a wider experience may compel us to 
reconsider other inductions, and hence we should never 


dismiss the records of facts on the mere ground of their 


unexpected nature.” 


The Leisure How, which once employed Mr. Irving Bishop - 
to write some sorry stuff about Spiritualism, now allows a writer 


to advertise him as a thought-reader, ‘‘the son of a landed 
proprietor in New York (!) and godson of the celebrated 
Washington Irving,” as if these latter statements, if ever so 
accurate, had anything to do with the matter. This psychically 
curious son of a landed proprietor has, it seems, succeeded at 
the Deanery, Southampton, in reading Sir J. Lubbock’s mind so 
far as to give with approximate correctness the number of a £5 


note. This he did with only momentary contact, and practically | 


without any possibility of direction by muscular movements, or by 
any unconscious indication. Dr. W. B. Carpenter, in an undated 
letter, propounds his satisfaction with Mr. Bishop’s ‘‘ remarkable 
power of thought-reading ”—a satisfaction, he unkindly adds, 


shared by “a number of the professors of the Edinburgh and 


Glasgow Universities.” Those professors, I should fancy, are 
indeed acquainted with Mr. Bishop’s ‘‘ remarkable powers,” 
which extend far beyond mere thought-reading. Probably he 
is an ordinary medium (if one may venture to apply such an 
epithet as ‘‘ ordinary” to such a person). If he exercised his 
powers as other mediums do, he would be roundly abused by 
the Carpenters and Lubbocks. But, as he goes about abusing 
Spiritualism, he is patted on the back by these eminent 
seekers after truth, to whom that precious possession is valu- 
able only in proportion as it squares with their preconceived 
opinions. | 


The theory propounded by the writer to account for these 
sympathetic impressions is that all bodies are in a state of 


yd 


‘ harmony with another. This theory of mutual influence or 


‘ and then all in turn were so treated. ‘‘Tho result of this was 


as I am very comfortable where I am?” A few weeks after- 
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MR. RODEN NOEL ‘‘ON SOME THEOSOPHIC DOCTRINES.” 
To the Editor of ‘‘ Licut.” 


Sir,—I am waiting for the completion of Mr. Noel’s attack 
before attempting a reply which, unless the concluding part is 
more unanswerable than those already published, I believe I 
shall be able to offer to it. In the meanwhile, however, I will 
ask you to let me at once call attention to what I cannot but 
regard as a very strange and prejudicial misjudgment in a note 
to the second part of the criticism. Controversy on the main 
questions (which I shall endeavour accurately to define) would 
be much embarrassed by the necessity for verbal explanations, 
If, however,.Mr. Noel really thinks that the doctrines in 
question affirm the limitation of consciousness to this brain-life, 
pray let him say so. I am sure that he intends to deal fairly 
with these expositions ; but to base that contention expressly on 
such passages as the following, taken out of their context, and 
even then not quite completely, is not todo so. I give the first 
with Mr. Noel’s italics and notes of interjection. ‘ The spirit, 
of course, for all its comparative ethereality and incorporeality, 
a space occupying and material entity, is borne about by magnetic 
currents, swayed here and there like dead leaves!!!” ‘Surely,’ 
says Mr. Noel thereupon, “ the writer is a very decided, one 
might say very gross materialist.” Now he has omitted the 
important words after ‘‘spirit”: “sunk in its post-mortem 
trance,” in the original ; important, because it was the very 
object of the writer to shew that in the particular case under 
consideration (an apparition described by Mr. Terry) it was not 
a conscious, intentional visit by the true spirit, but that this 
being in the first stage after death had not yet emerged from its 
astral integument, with which it was therefore for the moment 
identified, 4nd so spoken of. How any one can have read these 
‘‘ Fragments ” with common care, and then stumbling on such a 
passage as the above, can have supposed the writer to mean that 
the true spiritual Ego is ‘‘ borne about by magnetic currents, and 
swayed here and there like dead leaves,” is to me incomprehen- 
sible. On the other hand that sentence is strictly applicable to 
what, when quitted by the Igo, the writer calls the “shell,” and 
which, even before that, would be subject to just the same laws, 
the control. of the Ego being in abeyance during the ‘‘post- 
mortem trance.” It is called ‘‘ the spirit” in this place merely 
to distinguish it from the empty shell, as I submit should have 
been perfectly apparent from the context. 

‘Thought, memory, and will are the energies of the brain.” 
‘¢ Has Buchner or Moleschott ever said anything more crassly 
materialistic?” asks Mr. Noel. And I ask in reply, Has the writer 
in the Theosophist ever said, as Buchner and Moleschott. have 
maintained, that these energies are of the brain alone? Has the 
conscious spiritual Ego after bodily death a brain? and is not the 
whole of this teaching designed to shew what are the conditions 
of the individual future life of consciousness and thought? But 
in this paragraph the writer is referring to adepts and mediums— 
people living this bodily life, and acting through and by its 
organs. My idealism is as sensitive as Mr. Noel’s, but really I 
can bear without flinching the enunciation of a physiological 
truism. 

Now it is quite competent to Mr. Noel to shew, if he can, 
that the theosophical teachers are‘no philosophers, and do not 
understand the tendencies of their own doctrines. But it is quite 
another thing to impute intentional inculeation of materialism to 
writers who avow altogether different principles. In the two 
instances above referred to there can be no question at all of 
unconscious inconsistency. Either the author of the ‘‘ Frag- 
ments,” when he says ‘‘ of course,” what he (for the moment, and 
for a special purpose) calls ‘‘the spirit,” is material, deliber- 
ately means to say that there is nothing else in the universe than 
matter, or Mr. Noel has simply misunderstood him. And when 
he says that thought, &c., are energies of the brain, he either 
means this in the sense of Buchner and Moleschott, and denies 
any conscious disembodied life whatever, or again Mr. Noel has 
mistaken him. I leave it to Mr. Noel himself to say which of 
these alternatives he thinks most probable. 

I must also protest against the questions at issue being pre- 
judiced by random quotations from the columns of the 
Theosophist, in which many different writers are allowed to 
deliver themselves without any authorisation from the acknow- 
ledged leaders of the Theosophic Society. ©. 0. M. 


= 


molecular movement or agitation, and that such movements arc 
communicated to other bodies near them by something in what 
seems to us the vacant air around them. Two brains, being 
bodies in molecular agitation, become sympathetic when the 
thoughts of one are vividly conceived, and so conveyed to the 
other. Just in the same way one harp may be made to sound in 


sympathetic impression, as I prefer to callit, the editor dis- 
poses of summarily, as being ‘‘ wholly inadequate” and waits 
for ‘‘one much simpler and more probable.” 


One of the third-rate ‘‘society journals” that lives, as 
its fellows do, on any kind of gossip that it can rake up, has 
been enriching its columns with a story about Spiritualism. A 
story it is, but in what exact sense of that ambiguous word, 
I cannot say. Probably we shall be safe if we do not attach 
any very precise value to what appears in such dubious company. 
At any rate, here is the tale, as it is told, for what it is worth. 
It occurred, it would seem, to the inventive mind of one Mr.’ 
Joseph Cartwright, who was about (as the society scribe might 
have said, and missed a point by not saying) “to hold an 
hour’s communion with the dead,” to enliven that intercourse 
by a practical joke on the living. So, he says, with modest 
pride in his original device, ‘‘I burnt one end of a wine cork, 
enclosed it in an empty lucifer match-box case, and deposited it 
in the left hand pocket of my coat.” I don’t know whai a “‘ lucifer 
match-box case” may be, but perhaps it is the society-journal 
equivalent for a match-box. ‘‘ Irresistible,” invited to investigate 
this recondite mystery, was obliging enough to do so. The 
delighted joker says, ‘‘I felt his hand dive down to the bottom 
of my pocket—a deep one—and extract the box with the burnt 
cork.” Not this only, but first one lady, and then another, 
remarked that her face was being rubbed with something soft, 


that when the light was turned on, we all found our faces 
pretty well tattooed.” I should not have used that term for 
the process ; but then I should not have provided any burnt 
cork, or other clown’s property, for what I regard as a serious 
business. What conclusion are we desired to draw from this 
recital, if it be true? We are not told, but I will venture to 
draw two. The first is that buffoonery such as this is idiotic and 
reprehensible. The second is that no chance should be given 
for its display, such as is provided by total darkness. In the 
light Mr. Cartwright would have been harmless. 
M.A. (Oxoy.) 


A HAUNTED CHAMBER. 


Some years ago I was sent for to treat by mesmerism a 
baronet who resided in Hampshire. I attended him during 
three weeks. On the day of my departure he said, ‘‘ Should 
you come again, I shall change your quarters, and put you into 
another room ;” to which I answered, ‘‘ Why should you do sv, 


wards I went to attend him again, and I found the servant had 
instructions to take my luggage to a room in another part of the 
house. It was a small room, with small panes to the window ; 
and a large four-post bedstead. Altogether the room appeared 
gloomy. I could not sleep the first night, nor the second ; on 
the third night, as soon as I was in bed, I saw at the foot of the 
bed the face of a small and very ugly man, dancing about and 
making grimaces. I turned away, but presently I looked again, 
and there he was still. He appeared a small dwarf, and very 
ugly. I felt so frightened that I closed my eyes, and did not 
look or move any more. In the morning I asked the house- 
keeper if she would put me in my old room again. ‘“‘O yes, sir,” 
she answered, ‘‘I knew, [ knew.” Next morning my pationt 
asked me how I slept in my new quarters. I told him that I 
had returned to my first. ‘‘ What!” said he, “‘ you have shifted 
without telling me? I had you put into that other room for an 
experiment.” ‘‘ What experiment?” I asked. ‘‘I wanted to 
know how you, a strong mesmerist, would sleep in a room that 
is reputed to have been haunted for a century, and no one has 
slept in it for many years. It was said that the room was 
haunted by a dwarf.” ADOLPHE DIDIER. 
10, Berkeley-gardens, Kensington. 


Mrs. Harpinee-Britren’s Leorure APPorntMENTS.— 
Hautrax : Sunday, November 12th, and Monday, November 
138th. Braprorp: Sunday, November 19th. Sowrrsy Bripos: 
Sunday, November 26th.—Address, The Limes, Humphrey- 
street, Cheetham Hill, Manchester. 


Mr. J. J. Morse’s Appornrments.--Lonpon: Sunday, 
November 12th. Carpirr; Sunday, November 19th. Lonpon: 
/ Sunday, November 26th.—For terms and dates, direct Mr, 
Morse, at 53, Sigdon-road; Dalston, London, E. 
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ON SOME THHOSOPHIO DOOTRINSS. 
‘¢ BUDDHISM.” 
By the Hon. Roden Noel. 
(Continued from page 492.) 


Il. 

It should be distinctly understood that Buddhism (and the 
editors of the Theosophist are Buddhists) not only refuses to 
recognise that human individuality, upon which I have insisted 
as a great central truth, but expressly regards such recognition 


as a deadly heresy, as the illusion of illusions, one of the four. 


Upadanas, which are the cause of birth, decay, death, sorrow, 
pain, and despair. Two well-known words, Mr. Rhys-Davids 
tells us, have been invented tostigmatise it. Inthe Brahmajala 
Sutta, Gautama, after shewing how the unfounded belief in the 
eternal existence of God arose, goes on to refute the heresy of 
the Brahmans concerning the eternal existence of the soul. He 
teaches that the soul will have neither a conscious, hor an un- 
- conscious existence after death—will have none at all. Man 
consists, on the contrary, of five skandhas, or aggregates, material 
qualities, sensations, abstract ideas, tendencies of mind, and 
mental powers. Now, here we have again what I may term the 
sand-grains-in-one-bag, or loose-beads-on-one-string psychology, 
against which, as I have endeavoured to shew, all introspective 
consciousness implacably declares itself. If the sense of indivi- 
duality be an illusion, and a deadly heresy, it is, at all events, a 
heresy and illusion which stands at the very foundation of all 
possible self-consistent, and reasonable philosophy-——nay, of any 
thought and experience whatsoever— a postulate pre-supposed 
even in the very verbal denial of its reality. No doubt we have 
had the same sort of suicidal pseudo-philosophy in Europe. Hume 
and the French Materialists are parents of it with us, and follow- 
ing them came Comte, Mill, and the physiological scientists of 
to-day. But, assimilating the great thinkers of Germany, our 
best and latest English thinkers have entirely repudiated such 
doctrine. I need cite only Stirling, Green, Caird, Wallace, and 
Hinton. | 

I will, however, briefly state why I am unable to receive this 
Buddhist teaching that a man is not an individual, an Ego, a 
person, a self, but consists of five skandhas, or aggregates, with 
interminable subdivisions. (1) This is not a logical, philosophical 
analysis at all, as anyone who takes the trouble to examine the 
enumeration of the skandhas and their subdivisions may decide at 
once. For even the five principles overlap, include, and repeat one 
another, and far more is this true of their details ; it is a higgledy- 
Ppiggledy collection, a catalogue made apparently at random, 
without guiding principle. (2) And were this otherwise, the 
principles are not rightly named aggregates, because, since they 
involve one another in their very essence and idea, they cannot 
exist apart, and therefore they can neither be aggregated, 
collected together, nor divorced. Thus the material properties 
(including space and time) are placed side by side with sensations 
and abstract ideas, though out of sensations and abstract ideas 
the former can have no existence. Again, abstract ideas and 
sensations can only be logically, but not actually, severed from 
tendencies of mind, and mental powers. (3) The qualities are 
wrongly pigeon-holed—thus thought is called a material property, 
though it is also called a tendency, pertaining to No. 4, and 
classed by itself a third time as Skandha No. 5. It is distinctly 
laid down in the Pitakas that all the skandhas are functions of 
the living body, produced by contact with external objects ; 
that as the body is ever changing, man changes with it ; and 
that, when the body disintegrates, the man disintegrates also. 
Now I have already shewn what indeed (to the shallow Western 
mind) needs little shewing, that thought, sensation, the sense of 
self, are so little functions of the living body, that the living 
body and the external world are, on the contrary, their pro- 
ducts, their resultant. (4) But here we have another glaring 
inconsistency ; for we are expressly taught (see ‘‘ Isis Unveiled,” 
for instance) that Upadana, grasping trishia, thirst, produce 
not only Karma, but will, and that will develops force, while 
the latter generates matter, or an object having form. That 
will generates (apparent) force and matter I also beliove; but 
then how reconcile this statement with the doctrine that, con- 
trariwise, will, desire, and thought are the products of vital 
force, organism, and the external world? Can anything act 
before it is? (5) Individuality is placed under Skandha 4. 
Though we were assured that this ‘illusion of illusions” and 
‘deadly heresy” was the curious result of the aggregation of 
four principles, and that it was not one of them, yet here it 
appears as ohe of them, or rather as part of one of them, 


In the Milinda Prashnaya (a Sinhalese translation of a very 
ancient Pali work), that there may be no possible mistake as to 
the real meaning of Buddhist doctrine on the head of selfhood 
or personality, we have the following illustration used and 
ascribed. to Buddha himself :— _ et : 

‘*As the various parts of a chariot form, when united, the 
chariot, so the five skandhas, when united in one body, form a 
being, a living existence.” | 

Between the illustrations of a chariot, and a pudding-stone 
there is not, perhaps, much to choose, except for beauty. In 
both cases, at least, the parts are mechanically juxtaposed ; and 
of such heterogeneous parts, we are assured, is a man made up! 
The Western mind dissents. When I perceive] also judge, and 
remember ; when I remember I recall my judgment and percep- 
tion ; when I reason my perception, memory, and judgment are 
involved ; when I love that is also true; when I act from a 
sense of duty it is equally true; when I imagine, and when I 
desire or will, my other faculties likewise are in exercise; if I 
ever attain to insight, to ‘perfect knowledge, it can only be 
when the very essence and substance of all my faculties shall be 
perfectly fused, and raised to their own highest power, being now 
lame and mutilated, and not themselves, just in so far as they | 
are mutually separated in their action*: and then how can 
thought, love, will, imagination, be ‘‘ united in one (physical) 
body”? Why, they all go roaming over the illimitable universe ! 
They are infinite. As to Karma, I would observe, though I 
will speak.further about it presently, that, while it does not 
really provide a future life for the individual, it might be popu- | 
larly supposed to do so, and therefore involves a rather 
mischievous equivoke, has an ambiguous signification. Hence 
we find Buddhists speaking and thinking as if Karma did 
provide a personal future for each, which certainly it does not.t 

But, as I have argued, I fear ad nauseam, individuality is, 
in fact, pre-supposed in all. these skandhas, and _ their 
constituent details, to constitute, and give them reality. And 
therefore the sense of it cannot be an illusion generated by their 
aggregation, since without it they would ‘not oxist to be 
aggregated. Without willer, feeler, thinker, there is none of 
them possible. 

Hence all this is to us utterly unphilosophical. I do not, of 
course, deny that there is embryonic consciousness in the case of 
our own infancy, in the case of the inferior animals, possibly — 
in plants, and in some ‘“ elementals”; but to my mind it 
appears that, since even the very simplest conceivable 
sensation involves discriminated feeling, there is necessarily 
behind it an implicit, though not necessarily an explicit Ego, 
[which is not known explicitly save as correlate of a non-Ego, or 
resisting Power] ; there is necessarily a comparing, contrasting, 
judging, conscious unit, which is the germ of self ; but the Self 
into which this will ultimately develope is mecessarily 
in being to form the germinating self according to its own 
idea. According to Hinton, the organic is a limitation of the 
inorganic ; the latter being the most truly vital and spiritual. 
But Hinton is not indubitably right in this contention, because 
there may be other species of the organic, of which occult lore 
may inform us, even in the apparently inorganic world. If, 
however, there be embryonic consciousness, as I admit, I also 
allow that there is a universal consciousness, wherein the self 
becomes as implicit as it was in the embryonic. Still it must 
always be there as the principle of individualizing, or personal, 
discrimination, without which there is neither consciousness, nor 
action, nor love possible. 

Therefore, to the pretensions of Eastern philosophy to 
exclusive knowledge, and philosophical acumen in these lofty 
regions of metaphysics I cannot assent. We are told by Mr. 
Sinnet that ‘ Isis Unveiled” is the work rather of the Himalayan 
Brothers than of Madame Blavatsky, who was chiefly the organ 
of their inspiration. Now, if that be so, though ‘‘ Isis” is 
undoubtedly a very remarkable book, for reasons given in these 
articles, and for others, I should conclude that the Brothers were 
certainly not the equals in motaphysical acumen of some of our 
Western thinkers, for instance of Plato, Aristotle, Leibnitz, 
Spinoza,Berkeley, Behmen, Kant, Schelling, Hegel, or James 
Hinton. But it isevidently the factthat their Hindu votaries regard 
them with no less veneration than we are accustomed to pay to 


* We shall have the carbon still, but in the form of diamond. 


t And among all these re-incarnations, with no memory of each other, even 
before you go out sltogetner: what provision is there for the fulfilment of love 
for meeting again the beloved, who are a very integral part of ourselves? But 
perhaps that may be deemed a frivolous question, far beneath the dignity of 
occult philosophy, and only worthy of some poor benighted Spiritualist. Christ's 
penching is lees pretentious and detailed, but it is more satisfying, and Divinely. 
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Christ Himself. See the protest evoked by the letter of ‘“ H. X.” 
in the October number of the Theosophist. Their religious 
feelings on this head are entitled to the utmost respect ; but, of 
course, we cannot be expected to share them. We can only 
judge of the Brothers through the long and learned philosophical 
worksthey have dictated, by the very surprising, not to say alarm- 
ing thaumaturgic powers they evidently possess, and by the res- 
pect,almost amounting to worship, they have manifostly been able 
to inspire in their fellow countrymen. But when their recluse and 
ascetic lives are appealed to, it must be remembered that we Pro- 
testants are not at all sure whether the highest spiritwal wisdom is 
not attainable rather by Christ’s mode of eating and drinking 
with publicans and sinners, and going about among them with 
a heart full of universal sympathy, than by John the Baptist’s, 
of living in the wilderness upon locusts and wild honey. That 
the East, however, which ‘‘let the legions thunder by, then 
plunged in thought again,” can teach us much wisdom, and 
impart to us momentous knowledge, for all our boasted civilisa- 
tion, fussy, superficial, grasping, and sordid, full of horrible 
contrasts, shams, conventions, unsatisfying respectabilities, 
hollow negations, and grotesque, soul-destroying creeds, beneath 
which heave and smoulder all the dormant hells, full of infernals, 
I well believe. And this new communion of Eastern with 
Western ideas interests me greatly ; it cannot fail of ultimate 
profit. I would only protest against a too gaping admiration, 
and a too hasty disposition to swallow wholesale all that may 
come ‘to us with tremendous pretensions, even though attested 
by prodigies, from that ancient continent, whence we already 
derive, through Aryan brethren, so much of inestimable value, 
but whence, assuredly, all that issues is not quintessential gold. 
It was said also, with truth, of a region nearer home, that it 
was ‘‘a land of many Cauts with a C, but only one Kant 
with a K.” But whether to us Nazarene and European dogs 
much more precious wisdom will be ‘‘ vouchsafed,” if we 
prove ourselves unworthy of it by free criticism, must be a point 
extremely doubtful to one who reads the native letters evoked 
by the (certainly unreasonable) remonstrance of ‘‘H.X.,’’who had 
been accepted as a Chela, or disciple, by the Brothers (see the 
October number of the Theosophist).* The rapier-point of con- 
tempt never penetrated more palpably through the sheath of self- 
suppression. But this spirit on either side should be discouraged. 
The genius and temperaments of our races differ; yet let them 
honour, and learn from one another. Our branch of the Aryan 
family has sterling qualities that our brethren lack, and they own 
many admirable gifts, of which we have too little ; but the close, 
intellectual intercourse of nations must be for mutual profit. 

I have a final word, however, to say on the doctrine of 
Karma, and the question closely allied to it, that of a future life. 

Karma is supposed to provide for the satisfaction of our 
moral instincts, for our aspirations after just compensation, and 
redress of wrong, though Buddhism admits of no future life. 


The individualising force of Karma—desiro for more life, and 
more satisfaction—according to the merits and demerits of the 
defunct individual—creates a new one in his place; that is the 
form the doctrine cf transmigration took in Gautama’s systei. 
But how does that fulfil our sense of justice? The great puzzle 
with us is how it can be just to visit the sins of the fathers upon 
the children. And this system but gratuitously doubles the 
enigmas provided by the terrible fact of heredity. The sins of a 
man, it appears, are visited not only on his children, but 
also on a new-born individual, whom he has fatally created 
by his Karma, and who is, of course, in no sense himself, 
simply because there never was any self to identify, either 
during this life, or after it. It is not, and cannot be pretended 
that the new-born (illusory) individual is the same as the 
deceased ; therefore, the prosperous sinner is never punished 
after this life, nor the persecuted good man compensated. 
That is all done vicariously ; and yet we have loud outcries 
from these teachers (very justitiable, as I think) against our 
popular version of the Christian Atonement by substitute ! How 
to reconcile this teaching of Gautama with what we have had 
recently put forward as Buddhism in the expositions of 
Occultism, which I have cliscussed, I do not at all know, but 
at any rate Colonel Olcott and Madame Blavatsky profess 
Buddhism. If there were self-identification on the part of a 
deceased person, at once, or later, with the re-incarnate individual, 
that would bea different matter ; then he must have been the 
same all through his births and deaths, though not always 
able to recognise himself as the same. For sume favoured 
individuals Occultists tell us there will be such self-recogni- 
tion in the end, though, of course, nut permanently ; but how 
they reconcile this teaching with the teaching of Gautama,, I do 
not understand—though, indeed, Gautama is said to have 
remembered his former incarnations—but how he can have 


®* Without initiation, moreover, these mystcrics, we are expressly told, cannot 
‘be revealed: there must be long preparatory discipline. 


done so, if his own teaching be true, it seems impossible to 
explain. For he was, ex-hypothesi, not the same. * 

And even if we grant, with some schools, that Nirvana 
means tranquil, impersonal bliss, remember that Gautama has 
got beyond this condition, having reached Parinirvana, which 
unquestionably does mean extinction, annihilation; and this 
is the consummation, both devoutly to be wished, and ultimately 
to be attained by the Arahat, or saint, who.is aware that 
sorrow always attends consciousness. It, therefore, seems, to 
the shallow Western mind, a mere farce to talk of “‘ losing, or 
gaining one’s immortality,” when all the time immortality is a 
sheer impossibility, and even if it were possible, a thing utterly 
undesirable, the very longing for which, as parent of all sin, 
suffering, and illusion, is to be laboriously suppressed. This 
Pessimism has commended itself to a few eccentric minds in 
Germany, to the great poet Leopardi in Italy, and is not, 
indeed, without echoes among ourselves, in cur own darker 
moods. But Pessimism it is: let there be no sailing under false 
colours. Even if you elect the absorption theory of Brahmanism, 
remember there can be no immortality for ws, only for Being 
with a big B: and how far may that concern us? But 
consciousness without individuality is an impossible figment of 
imagination. There must be subject and object. The stupid, 
the weak, and the wicked, moreover, will be put out rather 
sooner than the rest. But then, revive all the old difficulties 
that confronted us in Materialism: nay, Materialism is alive in the 
Spiritualist camp, only under a subtle disguise. What provision, 
then, for strict justice, and vindication of the righteous cause ? 
What satisfaction for love? What fulfilment for aspirations 
after the ideal in so many baffled bosoms? Ah! the wreck and 
ruin of a million abortions, and germs full of promise, destined 
never to bear fruit! There is no Father, and_ conscious 
Substance of our own selves, Source and Begetter of all good, 
Vindicator, Helper, and present, living Saviour of man, wrestling 
with the Powers of Darkness, of still more helpless creatures 
below men, of all animated nature groaning and travailing in 
pain together. For that love and life are but a vain, unintelli- 
gible, interrupting episode in the reign of Absolute Darkness is 
not a solution of the mystery that commends itself to most of 
us, either morally or philosophically. To me it seems but a lame 
and impotent conclusion indeed. I hold strongly that the moral, 
affectional, intuitional elements in our nature are even more 
entitled to be heard on this subject than those which belong to 
the senses and understanding. But without God, and personal 
immortality, conscience and our deepest affections are 
paralysed, flouted, and put to shame. Yet Madame Balvatsky 
has told us that she believes in no God, personal 
or impersonal. I must add that nothing could soem, 
to some of us, more repulsive than the character ascribed in 
recent essays of the Theosophist to seekers after abnormal 
magical power, and the elixir of life. Cold, inhuman, 
unscrupulous, and unserviceable pursuit of personal dominion, 
could not have been depicted more crudely, and with less 
disguise. Mejnour did not, in them, appear attractive. At any 
rate, let not Eastern Theosophy pretend to give us more 
spiritual, substantial, and consolatory views of human nature and 
destiny than our own European Agnosticism can give; for not 
only does it represent immortality as an evil dream, but even 
unselfish sympathy and service, according to its doctrine, are to 
be first embraced, and then ultimately discarded, only for the 
sake of a yet more transcendent summum bonwm, which is the 


-blind alley, dead wall, and reductio ad absurdum of a godless 


annihilation ! Virtue needs, indeed, no wage, but the wage of 
‘* going on;” yetif she know herself to be but a gleam of lightning 
in the long night of cternity, how shall she feel herself of much 
higher value than all perishable things beside ? Still the moral 
teaching of Buddhism is undoubtedly very high; humility, self- 
repression, and universal charity are inculcated ; our duty to the 
lower animals being nobly insisted on; the character of Sakya- 
Muni is, moreover, magnificent, though his intellectual system 
be unsatisfactory. And ethics, as Matthew Arnold tells us, are 
three-fourths of life. But of such a spirit we find perhaps little in 
modern occultist teachings; though I confess that Koot Hoomi’s 
own utterances to Mr. Sinnett appear to breathe a higher tone, 
one more in harmony with His spirit, ‘‘ who carries the lambs 
in His bosom, and gently leads those that are with young.” So are 
the ethics of Positivism noble; but neither of these systems satisfies 
heart and reason both, as does the Christianity of Jesus Christ. 


*As a rule, it is not pretended that we do, or shall remember our 
innumerable former incarnations. Bnt out of potential self-indentification there 
is no identity. Now in an immense proportion of instances, we are told, men are 
annihilated after progressive degradation in various lives. In such cases, they 
never do, and never will indentify themselves with their past. Therefore they 
are not the same. For, though Locke is wrong in manne our identity consist in 
temporal, present memory of what we have been, if he had mude it consist in 
the eternal, intentional self-identification of our true and perfect selves, he would 
have been irrefragably right. Here then there is properly no future life at all— 
except, indeed, for the shells, who, though the kernel of their true selves be gone, 
yet can remember their own earth-life! It would seem that they must be making 
some extraordinary mistake! But their inistake soon ends, for they are fast 
vanishing into nonentity. So much for the /tuacn, of which Dr. Kingsford speaks 
( Liant” March 18th, 1882). And even the Spiritual Ego ha identified itself 
with former lives, proceeds to lose its individuality, therefore its power of self. 
identification. Where then is its future life? It becomes Spirit-Being, Not Being. 
So we were as well off with the old Buddhism, that gave us no soul, as with the 
new Buddhism, that gives us two. But it seems that in a remote future the 
spiritual Ego is todo the remembering. So sometimes this function belongs to 
one Ego in us, and sometimes to another! It is aqueer philosophy toa plain man 
an ingenious curiosity of speculation, remote as possible from the solid grounc 
of inner and outer experience. One hopes that at least these two Egos when 
divorced, will keep within calling distance of one another, or it will be very incon. 
venient for both. Nay, but one of them is to be extinguished long before the other } 


November 11, 1882.] 


IS MATERIALISATION A FACT? 


Some parts of Mrs. Showers’s interesting letter are a little 
puzzling. ‘‘I am thankful,” she says, ‘‘ to ‘S. W.’ for giving me 
the opportunity of stating openly that Spiritualists are gone 
rather too far in assuming, in my opinion, that the fact of ma- 
terialisation has as yet been scientifically established. A very 
superiicial survey [too superficial, I fear] will unveil the fact 
that, though much was asserted, nothing was ever scientifically 
proven.” Such an opinion, pronounced by a lady of so much 
reading and experience on the subject, cannot but be startling 
to some of us. . But she proceeds: ‘‘ For my part, bué for that 
which I have witnessed in my own family, I would still be of the 
opiniqn I have expressed to Mr. Serjeant Cox in 1874, and 
which, fortunately for me now, he was good enough to publish 
in the Medium and Spiritualist—viz., that the so-called material- 
ised form is but the medium entranced.” (The italics in each 
case are mine.) 

But it is difficult to understand how the publication of 
such an opinion can be fortunate for her now, when, as she 
clearly implies, what she has witnessed in her own family 
tends to contradict it. But whatever happened to her, one 
thing is certain, namely, that Spiritualistic records supply an 
abundance of educated and trustworthy witnesses to the fact 
that, with different mediums and on various occasions, one or 
more materialised forms have been seen side by side with the 
medium, under test conditions. Also, that equally credible 
witnesses have seen the figure take the form from a mist on the 
floor, and, after speaking to and moving about among the sitters, 
dissolve or dematerialise before the eyes of all. I might refer 
also to Archdeacon Oolley’s account, solemnly attested by 
himself, of what he witnessed more than once with Dr. Monck, 
without any cabinet. 

With these facts before us, what can we think of Mrs. 
Showers’s curiously worded opinions? But once more she 
proseeds: ‘‘ The admission, however, that a genuine materialisa- 
tion has now and then taken place [surely one is enough to prove 
the fact] does not justify the acceptance of all the theories that 
are, fortunately, being debated, and which are so palpably evil 
that it is earnestly to be hoped they are only temporarily 
tolerated in the midst of the search for good, involving, as 
they do, either the advancement or. the debasement of Spiritual- 
ism.” . But if all these theories are palpably evil, how comes 
their discussion to be a fortunate thing ; and, still more hard to 
understand, how can they involve the advancement, as well as the 
debasement, of Spiritualism ? , 

But Mrs. Showers not only seems hostile to materialisation, 
she declares her disbelief that ‘‘our dead appear at sdéances, 
or give substantial proofs of their existence.” And yet, 
strange to say, she ‘‘ has reason to believe that such proofs 
have been obtained”! But if not, where is tho proof of 
immortality ? What becomes of the happiness, so warmly 
dwelt upon, of realising communion with our loved ones gone 
before? What, in a word, is the raison d’étre of Spiritualism ? 
_ A PuzzLep READER. 


LD ES 


I infer from the letter of ‘°S. W.” in a recent number of 
“Traut,” that he is not a believer in what are termed 
‘¢ materialisations ”; were he, he could, I think, hardly write as 
he does. 

I so entirely sympathise with many of the remarks in his 
letter (having at one time occupied a position closely resembling 
his own) that I venture to put before him the following from 
my own experience. After attending many séances, and wit- 
nessing many materialisations, I remained entirely unconvinced 
—~was persuaded that in some way I had been imposed upon. No 
arguments, no theories, none of the experience of others 
influenced me in the least; when one evening, without any 
‘test conditions,” with every possibility of fraud—for doors 
and windows were left unlocked and unfastened and the medium 
free—I saw in fair lamp-light, through the mediumship of Dr. 
Monck, a medium whom I thoroughly distrusted—a form imper- 
fectly materialise itself. With the medium in sufficient light for me 
to see every movement—without cabinet or curtain—a most 
delicate substance, as of cloud or vapour (no “ muslin; ” shall 
we ever hear the last of ‘‘ muslin” !) came out from his side, 
and gradually a form grew, then became confused in the 
cloud and vapour again, then grew again, and so on, until 
the medium appeared unable to stand any longer and was 
taken to a seat appatently exhausted, and the ‘* materialisa- 
tion” was at an end, Having been convinced, beyond all 
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doubt, that I had witnessed a phenomenon of an abnormal 
nature, I became so far a believer. 

I am quite aware that in one sense it is useless to describe 
all this. ‘“S. W.” will not believe until his time comes; but 
he surely will be able to see that a person having arrived at the 
conclusion that materialisation is a fact, must write, and speak, 
and think differently to one who has not arrived at that conclu- 
sion. ‘‘ Masks,” “muslin,” ‘‘ beards,” &c., &c., avail nothing 
—‘‘imposture” avails nothing — ridicule avails nothing. A 
different set of ccnditions, so to speak, have entered into one’s 
experience, one’s life, and although one may appear to defend 
dishonesty it is only that one feels ‘there are more things in 
Heaven and on earth than have hitherto been dreamed of in 
our philosophy,” and one does not draw such hard and fast 
lines. Should the day arrive in which ‘‘S. W.” finds himself 
in my present position, he will see how impossible it is that 
such men as Mr. Wallace should write according to his standard, 
or he should write after theirs. Has not every cause its ‘‘ hy- 
sterical” or over-earnest, together with its stony - hearted or 
comparatively valueless, supporters, and is it not well that these 
learn from each other the virtue of that middle course in which 
Truth is so often found ?—Yours truly, S. A. B. 


PRESENCE AT A DISTANCE. 


The following letter has been addressed to the editor of the 
Spectator :— 

S1r,—Apropos of your review of the book entitled ‘‘ Ghostly 
Visitors,” and of the correspondence which appeared in the 
Spectator a few weeks ago, I beg to narrate the following inci- 
dent, which, though not more remarkable than many such 
stories, has within the last few days come under my own notice, 


| and admits, therefore, of ready corroboration :— 


I have been visiting a sick man, who, though very ill, still 
lives, and about a week ago he told me the following fact, which 
had taken place two days previously 

He had one sister, living at some little distance in the 
same town, but who was old and infirm. On the Monday 
morning, he had sent to his sister’s house to tell her of his 
serious illness; and in the after-part of that day the sister, 
taking a dose of lotion in mistake for her medicine, was poisoned; 
and died about half-past five o’clock in the afternoon. The 
brother and his wife were in total ignorance of what was taking 
place at the sister’s house, but between five and six o’clock that 
evening the old man, lying upon his bed, saw distinctly, ad- 
vancing between the bed and the window, a tall, dark form, 
which he involuntarily took for his sister; and knowing that 
she was too infirm to walk to his house, grew alarmed, and, to 
use his own words, ‘‘ began to pray hard.” The figure moved 
silently up to the bedside, and seemed about to lay its hand 
upon his head, in the manner in which his sister (who was many 
years his senior) used to do when he was a lad, and then slowly 
vanished. He then saw another figure, the form of a man with 
a book in his hand, standing by the window, who said, in a 
distinct voice, which the patient declared to be as loud and 
clear as that in which [had spoken to him, ‘‘ There is sad trouble 
to-night !” and then disappeared. 

The old man lay quiet until his wife came upstairs, when he 
told her his story. She tried to make light of it, and told her 
husband he was “‘dondering.” But next morning brought the 
news of the sister’s death, which had Happened between five and 
six the previous evening. 

The old man who narrated this story has been ill and blind 
for naarly twenty years, and though he is of a temperament 
which would, perhaps, be especially open to such visitations, yet 
for his veracity, and that of his wife, I can confidently vouch. 
They are ‘sincere, simple people, and even told this story with 
comparatively little wonder, and certainly with no consciousness 
of the strange chapter in human experience they had opened.-— 
Tam, Sir, &., P, W. Darnton. 

Wigan, October 30th. 


Tuer public Press reports a singular incident connected witli 
the finding of the body of Joseph Wood, aged ten years, who 
was recently drowned in a brook, near Fencehouses, Durham. 
Constant efforts with drags, and by an expert diver, had failed 
to recover the body, when a young man named Thomas 
Ovington stated that he had dreamed that it was to be found in 
a deep pool three quarters of a mile from where the accident 
occurred. The search party proceeded thither, and at the spot 
indicated Ovington recovered the body. 
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A PERPLEXED INQUIRER. 


1 am one of very many who are now greatly disturbed, 
perplexed, and doubtful regarding the truth of Spiritualism as 
it was at one time accepted and believed in by them. It was 
@ very great blessing to me for more than twenty-four years 
until my faith had been much shaken by Re-Incarnation, 
Occultism, and other wild speculations, and I often have felt 
disposed to abandon all interest in the subject, although I must 
confess that I have a lingering desire to adhere to it, as the 
only method of knowing that there is a future life. Iwas once 
8o very credulous as to believe all the plausible falsehoods told 
me by Spirits, many of them apparently very truthful. I will 
give you one. 

Two young men in whom I was interested went to America. 
Nothing had been heard of them for a long time. My Spirit 
friends, however, told me all about them: one had been killed 
by Indians in the Far West ; the survivor went with a Robert 
Gordon to Australia, where both were very prosperous. 
Gordon, I was informed, was a native of a town in the north 
of Scotland, and I was favoured with his father’s address and 
occupation. I wrote to him, and my letter was returned—“ not 
known.” I then applied to a bank agent on whom I could rely, 
but with the same result. About seven months afterwards one: 
of the young men wrote that they were both well, and it was 
ascertained that they had not left America, and had never 
heard of Robert Gordon. Four families whom I had induced 
to become Spiritualists were so disgusted with this imposition ; 
as well as others, that they renounced Spiritualism as the work 
of the devil, and are its most bitter opponents. It appears to 
me that very little reliance can be placed on the truth of Spirit 
messengers ; but, notwithstanding the deceit practised upon 
us, we know that there is a life beyond the grave, but where 
it is, what it is, and, indeed, of almost everything relating to 
it, we are in the most profound ignorance. 

Robert Dale Owen informs us, in the ‘ Debateable Land,” 
page 123, of the fourteen leading principles on which intelligent 
Spiritualists unite, and that we enter the next state in every 
respect unchanged and our identity preservod. The principles 
referred to appear reasonable, and they have the morit of being 
given in plain, intelligible language, so that anyone can 


understand them. I have read the review of Fechner’s book | 


in ‘‘ Liaut,” but regret that Iam unable to comprehend it, and 

some who have read the book are equally bewildered. Fechner- 
says : ‘ The highest Spirits, living as they are, not in a single 

person, but each living and acting in more than one, are a 

spiritual link between those persons, &c.” Does not that ignore 

identity in the future state? A great benefit would be con- 

ferred on many readers of ‘‘ Lraut”’ if the opinions of Professor 
Fechner were given in concise and intelligible paragraphs, so as 

to enable us to know in what respect the teachings of the 

‘‘advanced Spiritualists” differ from those of the “old school,” 

represented by Howitt, Judgo Edmonds, Owen, &. It is 

deeply to be regretted that there is so much mysticism in some 

lately published books and papers upon Spiritualism, for thoy 

make obscurity more obscure. INQUIRER. 


0, A. 8S. Discussion Mrrrinas.—At the Discussion Meetin 
to be held at 38, Great Russell-street, on Monday, the 20th 
inst., Mr. Thos. Shorter will introduce the question, ‘‘Is it 
desirable that Spiritualists should encourage Professional 
Mediumship for Physical Manifestations ?” 
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THH LYTTHLTON GHOST. 

Considering that this famous narrative, reproduced in the 
last number of “Liaut,” from a work by Hugh Miller, cer- 
tainly justified Dr. Johnson’s remark that it was the most 
extraordinary incident of his time, it would seem desirable, as 
it fades into the past, to maintain our hold upon the facts actu- 
ally recorded, and marshal them as they occurred. 

Correct in its general details, Miller’s narrative omits some 
circumstances—and slightly changes others—which, given at 
length and accurately, would have contributed greatly both to 
the interest and authentication of this curious story. 

It so happens that Iam able to supply a form of evidence as 
to this event (now a century old) which may be new to those 
who have felt interest in its verification. 

Readers are perhaps aware that the narrative supplies a 
double apparition—that a friend of Lord Lyttelton’s, Mr. Miles 
Peter Andrews, while on a visit to some friends, the Pigous, 
in Herts, had a vision of Lord Lyttelton, at the moment of the 
latter’s death, thirty miles off, at Epsom. 

My mother, who died at an advanced age twenty years 
since, was the daughter of Sir George Prescott, of Theobald’s 
Park, Herts, where M. P. Andrews was a frequent guest, and 
she could remember hearing from his lips the account of his 
vision, which, a little anticipating the order of narrative, may 
be given first. 

‘‘It was a few minutes befure twelve,” he said, ‘‘and I had 
not yet composed myself to sleep, when Lord Lyttelton, dressed 


‘in his yellow reading-gown, thrust himself between the curtains, 


and said distinctly,. but in a mournful tone, ‘Ah, Andrews, it’s 
all over !’ . 

““*Oh!? replied I, quickly, ‘ are- you there, you dog?’ and, 
remembering his partiality for practical jokes, and determined 
to be even with him, sprang from my bed, rushed to the door, 
locked it, and held the key, calling to the butler, whose voice I 
could hear, toask when Lord Lyttelton had arrived. The butler 
denied that any such arrival had occurred. 

‘** Nonsense !’ I said. ‘ Why, here he is—safe under lock 
and key !’ | 

“We opened a large press—the only other door in the 
room—and found no one !” 

Such was Andrews’ account; and I may add, parenthe- 
tically, that during his visits at Theobald’s, no one stirred 
till midnight. It was five minutes before that hour that Lord 
Lyitelton’s ‘ghost had appeared to him, and, though fifteen years 
had elapsed, he had never shaken himself free from certain 
nervous emotions, which made him prefer to pass that never-to- 
be-forgotten moment in company. 

And now to our chief story. 

It was about tho year 1775, that Lord Lyttelton, while 
resident at Hagley Park, became acquainted with a family 
living a short distance off, at Clent, and consisting of the father, 
mother, son, and four daughters, of whom the eldest was 
married to a Mr. Cameron. 

On the death of the father, in June, 1778, the intimacy 
increased, and the gay and agreeable lord ‘was finally established 
in the good graces of his ‘‘Clentiles”--as he called them—to 
whom, on New Year’s Day, 1779—the last he was destined to 
see—he addressed an epistle, burlesqueing with more wit than 
propriety the language of apostolic writings, and entitled the 
“‘ first chapter of St. Thomas’s Epistle to the Clentiles.’’ 

This production was specious and sophistical, and it is to be 
feared that the unsuspicious mother played but too well into 
the hands of the crafty writer, by reading it to her children, 
and encouraging the visits of the pretended moralist, until 
at length, to the amazement of all who knew Lord Lyttelton’s 
real character, the young ladies were actually seen residing at 
Hagley Park. , 

The mother’s eyes were now open, but too late. She had 
lost her parental control, and when, in September of this fata] 
year, 1779, Miss Christian Amphlett accompanied Lord Lyttelton 
to Ireland—an Irish lady being of the party—the consciousness 
of her own indiscretion threw the unhappy lady into an illness 
from which she never recovered. 

In November the party returned from Ireland, and, being 
met by the other two sisters, who had remained at Hagley Park, 
all went together to reside at Lord Lyttelton’s town mansion, 
in Hill-street,/Berkeley-square. Hore, on the night of Thursday, 
November 26th, occurred the famous vision, which, however it 
be connected with the event it foretold, rests, as we shall see, 
on evidence too strong to admit of rational question. 
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- merriment till past eleven. - 
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Lord Lyttelton’s bell was heard to ring with unusual violence, 
and his valet, hastily obeying the summons, found him looking 
strangely disturbed. He said he had been awakened by some- 
thing resembling a fluttering white bird. Having, with some 
difficulty, driven this object away, he had been still more startled 
by the appearance of a figure in long white drapery, a woman of 
stately presence—the image (as he subsequently averred) of the 
mother of his young guests. : | 

‘* Prepare to die, my lord,” said the apparition. ‘* You will 
be quickly called.” | 

‘* How soon ?” was the eager question that leaped to his lips. 
‘In three years?” 

‘*Three years!” was the stern rejoinder. 
days, you will be in the state of the departed.” 

The figure vanished. 

This incident made a deep impression on Lord Lyttelton’s 
hitherto careless mind. Making no secret of what had occurred, 
he related it not only to the party-in his house, but to many 
friends, among others to Lords Sandys and Westcote. . The 
latter, who was his uncle, and himself the next representative of 
the house, made light of the matter, and advised him to devote 
his thoughts, preferably, to a speech he intended to make in 
Parliament in the ensuing week. | 

Lord Sandys said: ‘‘ My dear fellow, if you believe this 
extraordinary thing, and would have ws do so, be persuaded to 
make some change in your intended doings. Give up by all 


‘Within three 


means the silly frolic you told us of—going, I mean, next 


Sunday, to Epsom. Perhaps, however, it is only one of your 
fine devices to make us plain folks wonder and stare. So, drink 
acup of chocolate, and change the subject.” 

The ‘‘ frolic” referred to was a projected visit to Woodcote 
—or as it came to be more recently called, Pit Place—Lord 
Lyttelton’s country seat at Epsom, said to have been won by him 
of Lord Foley at play. A not very select party (of whom Mr. M. 
P. Andrews had refused to make one) were to have accompanied 
their host to Epsom on the Saturday, and, in fact, did so. 

Now listen to Madame Piozzi. 

**On Saturday” (the Saturday on which the party went to 
Epsom, as proposed), ‘‘a lady from Wales dropped in, and told 
us she had been at Drury Lane last night. ‘How were you 
entertained?’ said I. ‘ Very strangely indeed,’ was the reply, 
‘Not with the play, though, for I scarce know what they 
acted, but with the discourse of a Captain Ascough, or Askew, 
who averred that a friend of his, the profligate Lord Lyttelton, 
had certainly seen a Spirit, who has warned him that he is 
to die within the next three days. And I ‘have thought of 
nothing else ever since.’ ” 


No further accounts reached London till the Monday 


morning succeeding the date of Madame Piozzi’s note, when the 
return of the scared party of guests from Epsom brought the 
first tidings of their entertainer’s death. 

Let us see what had passed with them. 

According to the sworn testimony of Williams, Lord Lyttelton’s 
valet, whose story never varied in the slightest degree, and was 
confirmed in every particular by Captain Ascough, the party 
had arrived from London in the highest spirits, and, being 
joined by other young people of the country, prolonged their 


Soon after that hour, Lord Lyttelton, looking at his watch, 
remarked :— , 

‘* Well, now I must leave you, agreeable as you are. I have 
to prepare my speech for Wodnesday, and have actually brought 
some books with me!” 

‘But the ghost! 
laughing. 

‘© Qh, don’t you see that we have bilked the ——” (a coarse 
expression), returned Lord: Lyttelton. (Another of the party 
affirmed that he had said ‘‘ jockeyed the ghost.’’) 

He escaped from them, ran up to his chamber—one of the 
smaller ones, still shewn at Pit Place as the ‘‘ carved” bedroom, 
from the carved oaken facing to the doors. His valet. placed 
the reading-lamp, and brought his master his yellow gown. 

Then Lord Lyttelton said, ‘‘ Make up my five grains of 
rhubarb and peppermint-water, and leave me. But did you 
remember to-bring rolls enough from London ?” | 

‘‘T brought none, my lord, for I found a baker here who 
makes them as your lordship likes.” | 

He was stirring the medicine as he spoke, 7 


The ghost!” exclaimed some one, 


‘¢ What's that you are using ? A toothpick? You lazy devil, | 


go fetch a spoon.” 3 
Williams had hardly left the room when a loud noise re- 


called him. His master had fallen sideways across the table, 


bringing it, books, lamp, and all, to the ground. Williams 
raised him. | : 

‘* Speak to me, my dear lord ! Speak ! ” 

The dying man gasped, and strove to speak, but ‘‘ Oh, 
Williams !”’ were the only articulate words—and these were his 
last. | 
Williams, his watch in his hand, flew down to the revellers 
below. 

‘* Not twelve yet ’—(it wanted five minutes) ‘‘and dead ! 
dead !” | 
Jt remains to be added that, from circumstances never 
explained, tidings of the death of their mother, on the Thurs- 
day night preceding, only met the young ladies on their arrival 
in London on that dismal Monday. ' 

It has been sought to account for this singular end by the 
suggestion that Lord Lyttelton had contemplated self-destruction. 
A hundred circumstances negative this view. Of a genial, easy 
temperament, immersed in the excitement of politics, a 
successful gambler and turfite, and in a position of great 
prosperity, Lord Lyttelton could have little inducement, at the 
age of thirty-six, to terminate a life which, to a man of his feel- 
ings and principles, left nothing to desire. 
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‘Henry SPICER. 


DIRECT WRITING. 


As many of our friends are aware, one of the most inter- 
esting features of Mrs. Everitt’s mediumship some years ago, 
was the phenomenon of ‘‘ direct writing,” that is, of writing 
produced without mortal contact. Mr. and Mrs. Everitt 
possess a large number of sheets of paper on which written 
messages have thus been given, some of them forming a 
connected series of lengthy communications on the truthfulness 
of the Christian religion. Owing to several causes, including 
irregularity in the holding of séances, and changes in the compo- 
sition of the circle, this phase of Mrs. Everitt’s mediumship 
had entirely disappeared, except that a brief message has very 


‘occasionally been obtained, of a few words only. Ata séance, 
‘however, held at my residence during the present week with 


Mrs. Everitt, an indication was given that a return of this very 
interesting form of manifestation may be confidently hoped for. 
We were holding one of our customary family sittings in the 
dark, and were speculating on the prospect of a pleasant and 
profitable conversation with some of our Spirit friends, when our 
attention was caught by a once familiar sound, which we 
recognised as the production of a long written communication. 
The sound was.like that of a succession of very rapid ticks with 
the point of a pencil on a piece of paper held in the air, and 
when the paper and pencil fell upon the table a match was 


lighted, and the following message was found written in a small - | 


neat hand :— 


Deak FRIENDS,—Our Spirit band are very happy to meet 
you again, and will do the best they can. Under the circum- 
stances, we fear it will not be practicable to go any length 
with a subject ; the conditions in your state are so different, you 
see. In the Spirit-world we are able to express more fully the 
purposes of the mind and the ideas of the thoughts than can 
possibly be done by articulate sounds or expressions of the — 
voice ; for we express our meaning by slight motions of tho lips, 
or corresponding changes of the countenance. Our thoughts 
shine from our faces and eyes, the face corresponding to 
affection, the eyes to light. Hence we cannot express in our 
countenance what we do not feel in our heart, nor in ‘any case 
play the hypocrite. You will perhaps say, ‘‘ How delightful if 
that were so with us in our present state ;” but, my friends, 
remember you are now as to your externals in your probationary 
state ; you must work out your life in that, so as to fit you fora 
higher and holier state when your term here is ended. You 
must fit yourselves for the inner life, and you may and can enjoy 
that inner or Spiritual life to a very great extent. In this way 
you commune with us, and we help and assist you a great deal ; 
your life on the other side, as you call it, is rendered more real 
to you, and you can feel that there is a surrounding influence, 
and as yott lay hold on that so you gain help and knowledge. 
Good night ; God bless you all. ANNIE BLowEK. 


I have only to add that this communication, consisting of 
280 wot'ds, was written, as nearly as we could estimate, in the 
brief space of ten or twelve seconds ! It was produced on a 
piece of my own headed notepaper, and I have it still. Annie 
Blower, by whom the message was given, was once Mrs, 


Everitt's Sunday-s¢hool teacher. | E. D. R, 


A meeting of the Council of the 0. A. 8. will be held at 38, 
Great Russell-street,on Tuesday next, at 6.30 p.m. 
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“THE PERFECT WAY” AND ITS ORITIOS. 
No. II . 


To the Editor of ‘‘ Licut.” 


Srr,—In the number of ‘‘Ligut” following that which con- 
tained Dr. Wyld’s last letter on the above subject,—viz., on 
page 466, October 2ist, there is a passage which strikingly 
exhibits the unsoundness of the position assumed by some of 
our critics in regard to the historical Jesus and the design of 
the Gospels. The passage in question consists in a list of 
parallelisms between the lives ascribed to Buddha, Christna, and 
Jesus, and might have been enlarged, as is pointed out in the 
opening pages of ‘‘The Perfect Way’”’ by the addition of the names 
of Osiris, Mithras, Heracles, Bacchus, Zoroaster, and other 
portraitures of the Man Regenerate. And it needs, surely, but 
an intelligent and unprejudiced examination of these manifold 
parallelisms to convirice the student that the various expressions 
implying a Divine nature and mission, on which the conventional 
theology of the Christian Church bases its estimate of Jesus, 
are simply the stock formule whereby the mystical writers of 
all times and places have been wont to depict that which they 
regarded as the supreme object of culture and end of ex- 
perience, namely, the perfectionment, through suffering, of the 
typical Man Regenerate ; the entire process of the building up 
of the Christ within the human kingdom. And the very name 
by which the spiritual and solar hero of the Four Evangels is 
designated, —Christ Jesus—is in itself an indication that it 1s a 
universal name. Not the name of any one individual, or even 
of any fleshly personage, but the name by which in the lan- 
guago of Heaven all pure and perfected Spirits are called—the 
Anointed of God, the everlasting ‘‘ Yes” or ‘‘ Jesous,” who alone 
have eternal life. 

For us the Four Gospels depict the ever-recurring acts of 
the soul in all ages, her flight from Matter and Illusion, her 
recognition of the Divine, her reception of illumination, her 
painful sufferings and passion on the earth-plane, her final 
triumph and ascension into purer spheres, They are thus, not 
the record of any one man’s actual life, the facts of which, as 
they stand, are necessarily open to serious dispute and contra- 
diction, but they are a spiritual drama or mystery, setting forth 
the manifestation of the Son of God i man; the Immanuel, 
or God within us. And we declare that this mystic and 
wholly spiritual ‘‘ God’s spell” has been wrested from its true 
and original meaning by an ignorant or designing priesthood, 
which in its inveterate desire to provide the people with a material 
and human god, palpable to sense, and extraneous to themselves, 
has persistently misapplied to the fleshly personage, titles, acts 
and achievements belonging only to the kingdom of the Invisible 
and Spiritual. And thus the corrupted Church has committed 
idolatry as gross as that of falling down and worshipping an 
image in place of the Lord God. 

But we are willing to go so far with Dr. Wyld as to admit 
that, inasmuch as it is probable all the mystical histories of 
various times and countries may cach have centred round some 
special representative, it is likely that the Christian Gospels 
may, in great measure, have taken shape and spirit from the life 
and teachings of some fitting model, chosen to exemplify the 
spiritual possibilities of the human race. We affirm only that 
what immediately and vitally concerns us and our salvation aro 
not the acts or the sufferings of this individual, or of any 
individual soever, but the living of that life ourselves, the suffer- 
ing of that Cross and Passion in ourselves, the ‘‘ rising again 
from the dead and ascending into Heaven” of our own 
interior regenerate Ego. 

So that if it should at any time be proved—what we nowise 
assert or wish to believe—that tho historical Jesus never 
existed at all, and that everything related about Him is a pure, 
absolute myth, we should sustain no shock, lose no hold on our 
faith, and retain our position inviolate. And, far from lacking 
in reverence or gratitude to any one of the many ‘‘ Captains of 
Salvation” who have been “made perfect through suffering,” 
we indeed shew our regard for these by rescuing the foremost of 
their numbor from the category of impossible monstrosities, and 
reinstating him in that proper humanity which he must have 
loved so dearly and laboured so painfully and successfully to 
exalt by shewing what it has in it to be. 

Religion can never depend for its facts and its hopes on 
historical data. These, in the very nature of things, are always 
questionable, and become moro and more diflicult to verify as 
the transit of centuries removes us from the epoch to which 
alone they ara related, The real events of religion are not of 


this world ; its kingdom is interior ; its acts are all spiritual an 
essential. We ‘‘must be born again” into another sphere, 
upon another plane, converted from the material to the im- 
material, before we can apprehend heavenly things. No one 
knows this better than Dr. Wyld himself ; yet at times he chooses 
to write as though, with the mass of uneducated and superstitious 
Churchmen of the day, he accepted on the material plane the 
miraculous history of the Gospels, and trusted to the ‘‘ mystery 
of the holy Incarnation,” ‘‘agony and bloody sweat,” of the 
man, Jesus of Nazareth, to save his soul and to endow him with 
life eternal ! 

It is against this idolatry that we uncompromisingly con- 
tend. The Gospels—and all similar books in all religions— 
present us, we maintain, with a picture, a guide, a demonstra- 


tion of eternal and universal processes, illustrated by the history 


—partially true, but in great part gathered from other previous 
histories—of one, who, by successive re-births, had attained so 
high a grade as to constitute him our Elder Brother in a special 
sense, and to make him worthy of our deepest homage and 
tender affection. All this—but no more. Even he was not 
perfect, as the Gospels themselves witness. For one who could 


pray, ‘‘ Not My will, but Thine be done!” was plainly not yet 


in entire union with God. And soit needs must be, for when 
that perfect union is accomplished, there remains no passion, 
no cross, no burial to be endured. All ye-births are ended, and 
the spirit is for ever freed from matter. There could not, 
therefore, by the very nature of things, be any perfect man 
upon the earth-plane ; because, so soon as perfection is attained, 


this plane is necessarily incapable of retaining the purified 


spirit. Wherefore to adorea human being with the adoration 
due to God, or to look to any human being, whether in the past 
or in the present, for our own redemption by means of any 
sacrifice he could make of his own body—this is at once idolatry 
and blasphemy ; the first because it places an earthly creature 
in the place of God; the second, because it directly militates 
against that immutable principle of justice which is the essential 
centre-point of Divinity. 

Apart from this question of historical religion, there is not 
a word in Dr. Wyld’s last letter which we cannot thoroughly 
endorse. It is so strange to us that he should think otherwise 


that we‘cannot avoid giving expression to a lingering suspicion 


that he has not read our book,—especially the chapters on the 
‘‘ Atonement” and the ‘‘ Redemption,” and Appendix V. 
For surely, in such case, he could not have accused us—as by 
implication, at least, he has more than once done—of an 
attempt to create a ‘‘new Gospel,” differing from. that of 
‘¢ Jesus Christ.” | 

‘To pass to a letter headed, ‘‘ The Teachings of the Perfect 
Way,” contained in your issue of October 28th, we can but say 
that the allegation of your Bristol correspondent, that we affirm 
‘the annihilation of the greater portion of the human race,”’ 
fills us with amazement. ‘‘ Few shall be saved from that fate,”’ 
ho says, as if citing from our writing. No such passage can we 
find in the book, unless he refers to the quotation given on ono 
of its pages from the Gospel ; to wit, ‘‘ The way is straight, and 
the gate narrow that lead unto life, and few they are who find 
it.” (p. 165.) Your correspondent must know well whose words 
are these; but, if their meaning perplex him, it is only because . 
he does not understand them aright.‘ They indeed are few who 
in any single generation attain to Nirvana. Only a small 
number of our race, in any given epoch, achieves the perfection 
necessary to ‘final beatitude. But the-fate of no human soul is 
pronounced after a single life-time. They who fail—and who 
fail again and again, even as the Scripture tells us, until seventy 
times seven—may be purified by successive re-births, and may 
thus surely fulfil at last the conditions of salvation, however 
long and painful may be the schooling required. So far, indeed, 
from teaching any such doctrine as that ascribed to us in your 
correspondent’s letter, we have distinctly and repeatedly insisted 
that only the persistently evil, those who all their ‘“‘seventy times 
seven” of existences, habitually rebel against the Divine Will, 
and so lose the human spirit within them, sink at last into 
“outer darkness” and extinction. 

As for our divergency from Swedenborg in respect to the 
relations of Matter and Spirit, we are tiot concerned to rebut 
this statement. And if, indeed, Swedenborg has maintained the 
proposition cited, we are only too glad to differ, so monstrous to 
tis appears the notion of two original self.subsisting entities, and 
lio sitigle univorsal clomental essence, of and from which all 
things are, and to which all can revert. But, may it not be that 
your correspondent has failed correctly to apprehend Sweden: 
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borg’s meaning, precisely as he has failed, so singularly, to 
apprehend ours on another point? We trust so, for we have 
great respect for Swedenborg, though not unaware of his 
limitations. . | 

To conclude with a reply to the Hon. R. Noel’s objection to 
our statement respecting the compound constitution of man, we 
think his difficulty is due to his not having taken into account 
the various gradations into which the central-essential Ego 
differentiates its consciousness, according as it subsists in the 
outer or the inner spheres of the individual system. Thus, 
while all consciousness is, originally, that of the Spirit, each 
separate element, body, astral soul, and anima divina, possesses 
a consciousness of its own, suited to its character and needs, 
making each of these, in a sense, a distinct personality, and 
enabling them each to subsist apart from the others, though, in 
the case of the body, for a short time only. Body, soul and 
spirit are thus, not precisely one, but they ‘‘ agree in one,” as 
declared in the hermetic formula cited on page 18. And when 


severed, each represents and retains, so long as it survives, the |: 


functions exercised and the characteristics presented by it when 
in combination, so inveterate is the principle of personality in 
the substance of existence. Should our critic ask for some handy 
illustration of the mystical truths just indicated, we would 
remind him of the natural order known as the articulated 
animals, of which every segment possesses an independent life 
of its own, and if separated from the body of which it forms 
part, continues to exist and even to reproduce itself for a period 
more or less long. This rough comparison may serve to convince 
him that at least the idea he finds so much difficulty in accepting 
is neither monstrous nor without parallel in Nature. The 
subject is, however, too intricate and lengthy to be adequately 
discussed here. All that we have advanced respecting it has 
been, for us, amply verified by our own independent experience. 
And if Mr. Noel will carefully examine certain passages in our 
second Appendix, ‘‘ Concerning the Hereafter,” and compare 
them, not with any preconceived opinions, but with any actual 
experiences he may have, he will, we are confident, be sooner or 
later at one with us. | 

Since writing the above we have read, in the current number 
of “ Lieut,” two letters, one of which, like that from Bristol, 
fills us with amazement, and the other with a sentiment akin to 
indignation. It is now beyond doubt that several of our would- 
be critics have not *ead—perhaps have not even seen—the book 
they are so eager to decry ! 

**R.J.S.” misquotes in representing us as saying that Paul 
was only or always ‘‘in the astral,” and, therefore, altogether 
unworthy of heed. What we have said is that ‘‘ Paul, whose 
teaching and character are in many respects of the noblest, was 
not uniformly enlightened, but oscillated between the astral and 
the celestial, mixing error and truth accordingly.” This he him- 
self, by implication, admits when he says that he sometimes 
wrote “‘as a man,” or even ‘‘as a fool,” and that at others he 
only thought he had the sanction of the Divine Spirit for his 
assertions. Had Paul but acted on his own advice in regard to 
the necessity of “‘ discerning spirits,” and expunged before dis- 
semination all that he wrote from the lower level, he would 
certainly not have left it in the power of ‘‘R.J.S.” to cite him 
as an authority on behalf of the inevitable brutalities of the 
slaughter-house or the revolting and inhuman practice of eorpse- 
eating. As it is, the very fact that Paul found it necessary to 
interfere in this matter between two differing schools of the 
Church, proves that the conviction and practice in regard to flesh- 
eating were far from uniform among professing Christians, and 
that no inconsiderable number of them refrained on principle 
from bloody meats. And, if we listen to tradition, and study 
such historical memoranda as we possess on the subject, 
we shall find that' Paul himself was the innovator, and 
that the general habits and teaching of the early Church 
were Nazarene or Essenian, and therefore vegetarian. Jesus the 
Nazarene must certainly have been an abstainer from flesh and 
strong drink, and even the statements in regard to His custom of 
eating fish are, as one of us has elsewhere demonstrated, 
not literally, but mystigally intended. James, the ‘‘ brother ”’ 
of Jesus, and one of his most familiar associates, is uni- 
versally reputed to have been a vegetarian, and so also was 
an innumerable company of the early saints, both men and 
women.. The stricter devotional Orders of the Catholic Church, 
like those of all other divine Mysteries, have always abstained 
from flesh; and, Paul notwithstanding, this unbloody and 
innocent diet has from the beginning been regarded by all 
Adepts as constituting ‘“‘the excellent—or perfect—way.” 


Certain it is, that the prophecy of Isaias—‘‘ They shall not hur+ 
nor slay in all My holy mountain ’—will never be realised by 
those who persist in destroying and devouring like beasts of 
carnage. How shall we hasten the restoration of Paradise 
by continuing the manners of the Fall? If we truly and 
earnestly desire to regain the Golden Age, and to become 
citizens of Heaven, we must begin by adopting the new life, and 
by returning to natural and human modes of sustenance. The 
eating of blood, and the habit of slaughter, are part of the Fall, 
and came with it. We, of the new Life, desire to return to 
Eden. And,'asa first step thither, we abandon that horrible 
and degrading custom which has so long assimilated our race to 
that of the lowest types of bestial existence ; we reject the offal 
which delights the wolf and the swine, and turn instead to the 
pure sun-created fruits and grains, unbloody gifts of fragrant 
trees and fields, for which alone the anatomy of man is fitted. 
We cannot err in following the indications—nay, the commands, 
—of nature, for these are the surest words of God. 

‘“*R. J. 8.” seems to argue that the superiority of certain races 
is due to their habit of flesh-eating. As well might he assert it 
to be due to their not less universal habit of dram-drinking. 
Both habits are equally abuses and drawbacks, and have doubt- 
less withheld these very races from the higher and interior 
civilisation they have hitherto invariably and significantly failed 
to reach. For there can be no true and perfect civilisation 
without sympathy and solidarity between all the children of 
God’s fanily, and without the recognition of the fact which 
must be the basis of that solidarity,—that the same Spirit 
breathes in all, that the same Destiny is over all, and that the same 
Immortality is the heritage of all, no matter on what round of 
the ladder each individual soul, at any given time, may stand. 
To kill, to devour, or to torture any sentient fellow-being for a 
selfish end, is a breach of the law of solidarity, and there is but 
a question of degree between the murder of an ox and that of a 
man. (Isa, lxvi., 3.) 

In the insinuation that we claim to give ‘‘ higher teachings 
than those of Jesus Christ,” ‘“‘R. J. 8S.” simply repeats Dr. 
Wyld’s curious misapprehension already amply exposed. For, 
as we have said, far from making any such claim, our whole 
endeavour has been to interpret those very teachings in the 
Spirit of Christ, and to restore their meaning perverted by 
superstition and ignorance. 

Against the use of wine we have said nothing; on this 
subject we leave ‘‘R. J. 8.” tomake peace between Paul and the 
Nazarenes, to whose number Jesus, John the Baptist, and many 
a saint and hero of the Old Testament, belonged. 

With regard to the letter signed ‘‘ The Author of ‘Life Beyond 
the Grave,’” as his quatrel is really not with us or with ‘The 
Perfect Way ” at all, but with the writer who has misled him by 
imputing to the book a statement not contained in it and wholly 
foreign to its doctrine—we leave it to him to make the amend 
due, and forbear further remark save only to express a hope 
that for the future critics will save their time and ours, as 
well as valuable space, by. readiny the book before they criticise 
it, and by quoting wt correctly when they have read it. If these 
simple rules had been followed, probably no controversy would 
have arisen on the subject. How far the author of the last letter 
referred to is from having even a remote conception of the 
nature of the book he is so ready to denounce, is shewn by the 
fact that he seems to regard its teachings as the product of 
table-rapping. 

In answer to the desire expressed for a ‘‘ proof” of our 
doctrine, in the shape of ‘ miracles,’’ we would point to Lecture 
1, pars. 24-5, in exposition of the fallacy underlying such a 
thought. Spiritual truths cannot be demonstrated by. physical 
phenomena. According to the Gospels, few of those wh» 
witnessed the miracles of Jesus were persuaded by them to 
accept his doctrine. And of the events described as miracles, 
the chief are but parables relating to the Mysteries, and thus 
recorded in order to insure their concealment from the uninitiato. 
Moreover, physical miracies can be performed by agents other 
than divine, and as they are also liable to be simulated they in- 
volve more than one element of uncertainty. | 

The only really satisfactory ‘‘ miracles”’ are those which are 
intellectual, solving problems of man’s nature and _ history 
hitherto regarded as inscrutable, and reconciling difficulties, the 
failure of the orthodox Church to interpret which, has been long 
a prolific source of unbelief. Such miracles as these, at least, 
cannot be simulated, nor can they proceed from intelligences 
other than divine in their origin. | 

It is possible that some of the extravagant charges so 
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gratuitously made against us sy various °° critics ”’ may have been 
devised with the view of testing our patience. If this be indeed 
the case, the ordeal has surely been severe enough, and may be 
regarded as complete. It is incomprehensible to us why a book 
so plainly, clearly, and lucidly written as ‘“The Perfect Way,”—a 
book differing so entirely from the mass of mystic literature, by 
its freedom from obscure and ambiguous expressions—should be, 
in good faith, so persistently misunderstood and mis-quoted. 
THE WRITERS—NOT THE ‘* AUTHORS "— OF 
‘¢THe PerFEcTt Way, 07 THE FINDING or CHRIST.’”* 


To the Editor of ‘‘ Licut.” 

S1r,—I have not the slighest intention of defending the 
authors of ‘‘ The Perfect Way” against the strictures now being 
passed upon their work ; they are perfectly capable of taking 
care of themselves ; I should be inclined to feel uneasiness for 
their critics rather than for them. My object in addressing you 
is to express my surprise at the conclusions drawn from 
the teachings of the book by some who profess to have 
studied it. 

Unfortunately my copy is not now in my possession, having 
been for the last six months in circulation amongst friends, so 
that I cannot refer to the passage which one correspondent 
declares teaches ‘‘the annihilation of the greater portion of 
the human race.” The impression left upon my mind is 
certainly not that which Mr. Tommy appears to have received. 

Mr. Tommy has surprised'‘me, but the author of ‘Life Beyond 
the Grave” has alarmed me. He oracularly declares that ‘‘ No 
man has the right to unsettle the minds of others by starting 
vague and baseless theories for which he can give no proof.” 

Now, I must confess that when I read ‘‘ Life Beyond the 
Grave,” my mind was for the time unsettled by many of the 
theories contained therein, and for very many persons there can 
be no proof that the theories advanced are not ‘‘ vague and 
baseless.” That unsettling I do not care for so much, as I have a 
right to pay the penalty for my own temerity ; but that which 
troubles me now so much is, that if I had only known in time of 
the truth of the dictum laid down by your oorrespondent I 
might have been prevented from incurring the responsibility of 
unsettling the minds of other persons—for I admit that I in- 
cautiously circulated that book amongst people whose minds 
have also been ungettled thereby. 

It might be urged asa slight objection to your correspon- 
dent’s criticism that he admits that he has not read the book. 
Of course this will not have weight with any but prejudiced 
minds, yet still it is rather difficult to hold the balance evenly 
if you do not shake yourself free from pre-conceived opinions. 

‘* Josh Billings ” relates in ‘‘ His Book ” how he was once told 
that ‘lager beer was not intoxicatin’;” this idea was unfortunately 
fixed upon hismind before he studied for himself, but it was very 
touching to find how loyal he remained to the idea with which 
he had been impressed in spite of the many tumbles and knocks 
which he experienced during the process of his investigation. 
Kiven at last, when after spending five or six hours in walking 
from the “‘ Store” to his own home, a distance of about thirty 
yards, it was suggested to him that the difficulty had arisen from 
his consumption of lager beer, he triumphantly replied that it 
could not possibly be so, for John Smith had told him that 
*“lagor beer was not intoxicatin’.” It was beautiful but not 
‘ philosophic. 

May I entreat tlie author of ‘‘ Life Beyond the Grave” not 
to fall into Josh Billings’ mistake, but to try the effect of ‘‘ The 
Perfect Way” for himsolf before his judgment is warped by an- 
other person’s opinion concerning it /—Yours faithfully, 

EpmMonp W. WADE. 


Pad 


The following paragraph is going the round of tho Press :— 


‘<Tt is stated that Captain Middleton, Lord Berehaven, and Mr. 
Henry Buller have offered the proprietor of No. 50, Berkeley- 
square, a large sum of money on condition that he will allow 
them to occupy that house for six months. It is the celebrated 
haunted house, and has now remained unoccupied for years, 
owing to the terrible fate of the last occupants, one of whom was 
found dead and the other mad on the morrow of the first day of 
occupancy. The offer of the three gentlemon has been refused. 
The house in question may be known by the old-fashioned 
white linen blinds drawn down behind the drawing-room 
windows.” 


*Several of your correspondents mistake the title of our book, and call it “ The 
Perfec Way to the Finding of Christ.” : 
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LIGHT SUSTENTATION FUND. 


We had hoped ere this to be in a position to make some definite 
announcement as to our plans and intentions for the coming 
year. We trust that the generosity of our friends will 
enable us to do so next week. We are ready to give our 
own services, with no other reward than that which comes 
of the satisfaction of performing a good and useful work ; 
and we earnestly hope that our efforts will be cheerfully 
seconded by all who value ‘‘Licut” and can afford to 
contribute towards its sustentation. It would be a sad pity 
if, now that we are so near to the attainment of. our 
purpose, it had after all to be abandoned. More than 
three-fourths of what is required has already been 
subscribed ; and we reepeotfully invite our friends to 
supply the deficiency without delay. 


Remittances should be sent to Mr. Edward T. Bennett, 4, New 
Bridge-street, Ludgate-circus, E.C. 
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Anon. ... eae 
Morell Theobald ae 
Wm. Theobald oe Saf 
Mrs. Hennings | 
‘* Nicodemus” - sae 
‘*For More Light ” Ses 
The Countess of Caithness .. 
‘CA Friend” ; 
H. Wedgwood 
C. C. Massey ... 
Robt. Hannah 
‘CA Friend”’ ... 
Thos. Grant ... 
S. T. Speer, M.D. 
Mrs. Wiseman 
H. A. Kersey... 
J. P. Turner 
Hon. Alex. Aksakoff 
P. H. Nin . 
Baron R. von Hoffmann 
W. Stainton Moses ... 
F. W. Percival 
N. Fabyan Dawe ... 
Sir Chan. Isham, Bart. 
8 J. H. Stack aiaye 
H. Withall 
‘Une Amie ” 
S. C. Hall _... aes on a 
Rev. W. Miall Max ee ag 
H. W. sae Be bie an 
R. Baikie, M.D. 
‘* Amicus”  .. 
“* Amicus ” (second contribution)... 
Mrs. Hammerbom 
Mrs. Gunyon ie aa 
Geo. Wyld, M.D. ... ae 
Irving Van Wart... 
Rev. E. T. Sale 
John A. Rowe 
F. L. G. 


A. K. and EB. M. 

J. J. Bodmer.. a 
Professor C. Cassal . 
A. M. dig 
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. James... 
Miss F. Be Theobald... 
‘Sunflower ”’ a 
C. C. Pearson 

Mrs. Arundale ‘a 
Madame de eee see 
‘A Friend ” a 
Mrs. Woodd .. 

H. George Hellior 
Mrs. A. J. Penny 

J. Bowring Sloman . 
Mrs. Lawson Ford ... 
Miss Isabella O. Ford 
E. W. Wade ... sais 
E. Adams, Cardiff 
Mrs. Heckford 


——— 

Mr. Labouchero is not convinced by the reports which come 
to him from Manchester, where Mr. Irving Bishop has recently 
been performing, that “ Thought-reading” without contact is 
one of that gentleman’s accomplishments. ‘‘ Manchester,” he 
says, “‘isarich town. Let those who believe in Mr. Bishop 
subscribe £100. We will then test the matter. If Mr. Bishop 
—with two guesses for each number -can correctly state the 
numbers on a bank-note which I will insert in an envelope, they 
shall have £1,000 to do what they like with ; if he fails, then I 
will transfer the £100 into my pocket.” 
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“INSPIRATION.” 
‘To the Editor of ‘‘ Liat.” 


Sir,—Suffer a final word to your correspondent “ Trident.” 
Granting the fact that a clairvoyant can see the Guardian Angel 
of a person actually inspiring him with words, or more correctly, 
probably, with thoughts, it still remains to be known what, 
precisely, is the nature of such angel and its relation to its 
“‘ client,” before it can be decided whether the source of the 
inspiration is extraneous or interior to the latter. Now on this 
point ‘*The Perfect Way” speaks explicitly, with a clearness and 
fulness which leave nothing to be desired. And it declares the 
proper Guardian Angel, or ‘‘ genius,” of a person, to be no 
extraneous Spirit, but a function of that person’s own system, 
whose business it is to act as a connecting link of communication 
between him and his own Divine, informing Spirit—a moon, as 
it were, to reflect the sun to the planet man, each (spiritualised) 
person having such ‘‘sun” and ‘‘ moon” in himself, the human 
system being complex. Than this account of the guardian 
genius, as given at the conolusion of Lecture lII., I know 
nothing more exquisite or satisfactory in the whole range of 
mystical literature, and am convinced that it needs but due 
experience to enable any one to recognise its accuracy. | 

“Trident” still fails to gather my meaning in regard to the 
attainment of knowledge through the operation of a ‘past 
self.” It is not in such phantom that the knowledge in 
question mainly resides, but in the re-embodied soul itself of 
the man, which, under the reflective influence of one of such 


phantoms—always present in his system—is able to regain the. 


memory of the experiences appertaining to the particular 
incarnation represented by it. It is, of course, possible to 
hold intercourse with Spirits other than one’s own; but this is 
not ‘‘inspiration,” but conversation mly. And no such Spirit, 
however friendly and assiduous, is in the true sense a 
“Guardian Angel.” Inspiration, in the highest sense, comes 
only from the central Spirit, or ‘‘God,” of the man, either 
directly or through his ‘‘ genius.” And since all that is’ done 
by what is called Influx, is to illuminate—not to inform—the 
soul of the recipient, the knowledge obtained under such 
illumination depends upon the quantity and quality of the 
experiences already possessed by such soul. Where this is 
young and inexperienced, the lamp of the Spirit can but light 
up a comparatively empty chamber. Hence the absolute 
necessity of experience to the soul’s progress ; and hence, also, 
the absolute necessity of a multiplicity of re-births on the 
material plane, in order to obtain the experiences of which alone 
come maturity and final emancipation from matter. 

This word ‘‘ maturity” is really the key to your corre- 
spondent’s position. -His remarks on Re-incarnation and ‘The 
Perfect Way,” as well as his tone generally, unmistakably 
indicate him as being still in that youthful stage of existence 
wherein, while he has attained to the consciousness of the outer 
spheres of man’s fourfold nature, the material and the astral, 
he has still to develope that of his celestial part. This part 
alone it is which undergoes re-incarnation, and only when the 
consciousness of this part is attained does the individual find 
in himself the proofs of his previous existences. Consisting, 
as do these proofs, in personal memories, they are incapable of 
communication to others, since no one can transfer his memory 
to another. So that the only way to obtain the desired 
verification of the great doctrine at issue, is by so living, in 
thought and deed, as to hasten the time when between his 
inner and outer man shall be such closeness of intercommunion 
as will enable his Spirit to ‘‘ bring all things to remembrance.” 

Let your correspondent, then, take courage, and brace 
himself for the passage of the track which still divides him from 
the ‘‘ Promised Land ” of his own celestial region, and I shall yet 
have to congratulate him on an amended view of ‘The Perfect 
Way,” and its (at present to him) ‘‘ imaginative dicta” and 
‘* fanciful inferences.” Nay, I do not despair of seeing him 
regarding it, with me, as constituting by its very nature an 
absolute demonstration of the great doctrine which to him now 
is so preposterous, the doctrine of the transmigration’ and 
re-incarnation of the soul, and of its power while yet in the 
body to recover and communicate its past experiences. For 
it is only in virtue of such a faculty that I for one can at all 
comprehend the recovery of the knowlédge contained in it.— 
Yours, &c., CANTAB, 


KE. W. Wattis's APPOINTMENTS, —Oarbirr : November 12th 
FaLMoutxe ; November 19th. . 


ANOTHER NUT FOR THE ‘MATERIALIST. 


About twenty years ago, as near I can recollect, a man of the 
name of Anthony Satchell carried on the business of a hatter in 
Fenchurch-street. His house was burnt down, and his poor wife 
was charred to a cinder. He could never afterwards pass near a 
burning house without trembling from head to foot. In due 
time his house was re-built, and he continued his business. One 
day a friend of mine and of his, now living, called upon him, 
when Satchell remarked, ‘‘ You won't see me here much longer. 
I am sure to be killed soon in a railway accident. I have had 
some extraordinary dreams warning me of my approaching fate.” . 
My friend endeavoured to cheer him by ridiculing the ‘‘ folly ” 
of allowing such ‘‘ morbid apprehensions ” to influence his mind ; 
but all in vain—the consolation was thrown away. <A few days 
after this remarkable conversation, Satchell was killed in an 
accident on the Eastern Counties line. In consequence of a 
severe frost the switches did not act properly, the engine ran off 
the rails, and Satchell was crushed and scalded to death 
instantaneously through no fault of his. His fears did not in any 
way contribute to the occurrence of the catastrophe. | 


NEWTON CROSLAND. 


SPIRITUALISM IN LONDON & THE PROVINCES, 


Cc. A. S. CONVERSAZIONE. | 


The series of autumn and winter meetings at the rooms of 
the Central Association of Spiritualists, 38, Great Russell-street, 
was opened by a conversazione on Monday cvening, when there 
was a large attendance of members and friends, the company 
including Miss Arundale, Mr., Mrs., and Miss Allan, Mr. Chas. 
Alexander, Mr. and Mrs. E. T. Bennett, Mr. Harry Bastian, 
Mr. and Mrs. F. Barrett, Miss Miriam Blyton, Mrs. Cottelle, 
Mrs. and Miss Cook, Mrs. Coombes, Mr. and Miss Cornes, 
Mrs. J. F. Collingwood, Mrs. and Miss Everitt, Mr, 
Frank Everitt, Mrs. Godfrey Evans, Mr. W. Eglinton, 
Mrs. FitzGerald, Mr. and Mrs. Desmond FitzGerald, Miss 
Godfrey, Mr. J. N. Greenwell, Mrs. S. Heckford, Miss 
Houghton, Miss Hunt, Miss Harries, Mrs. E. M. James, Miss 
Johnson, Mr. and Mrs. Kreuger, the Misses, Long, the Misses 
Lister, Mr. R. W. Lishman, Miss Major, Miss Mole, Mr., Mrs. 
and Miss Morse, Mr. Thos. Maitland, Mrs. Nichols, Dr. 
Nichols, Miss Orrock, Mr. C. Pearson and Mrs. Pearson, Mr. 
R. and Mrs. Pearce, Mr. E. Dawson Rogers and Mrs. Rogers, 
the Misses Rogers, Mr. D. Rogers, Mr. F. Rogers, Mr. and. 
Miss Shorter, Mrs. Schweitzer, Mr. and Miss F. J. Thomas,, 
Mr. E. A. Tietkens, Mr. Towns, Miss Withall, Mr. H. Withall,, 
Mr, and Miss Wade, &c., &c. 

During the evening appropriate addresses were given by Mr. 
Desmond FitzGerald and Mr. Morse, and the following pro- 
gramme of music and readings admirably sustained the interest 
of the audience :—March, ‘‘ Tannhaiiser,” the Misses Long; song, 
‘*'When in the early morn” (Gounod), Mr. E. A. Tietkens ; 
song, ‘‘The Worker” (Gounod), Miss Long; song, ‘‘ Vedro 
mentr’ io sospiro” (Mozart), Mr. O. Alexander; song, “ The 
Children of the City” (Adams), Miss Everitt; song, ‘‘Come 
into the garden, Maud,” Mr. E. A. Tietkens; song, ‘‘ The 
beating of my own heart,” Miss Long; song, ‘‘ True till 
death” (Scott Gatty), Mr. C. Alexander; vocal duet, ‘‘ The | 
moon has raised” (Benedict), Mr. E. A. Tietkens and Mr. 
C. Alexander ; reading, ‘‘The Chemistry of Character” (Lizzie 
Doten), Miss Allan; song, ‘‘ A Summer Shower,” Miss Everitt: : 
recitation, ‘‘The Enchanted Shirt,” Mr. D. Rogers; song, 
*¢ My Pretty Jane,” Mr. E. A. Tietkens. Miss Withall kindly 
gave her very valuable services as accompanist, 


QUEBEC HALL. 

The platform of this hall was occupied on Sunday 
evening by Mr. Wilson, who gave an address on “ Self- 
Respect,” which he said was the true object of the ‘‘ Violet 
Ribbon Army,” an organisation which he is now forming by 
enlisting recruits who will wear the badge. Ho read a portion of 
the Sermon on the Mount, and explained the principles of his 
** science.” Two gentlemen criticised his address, and Mr. 
Wilson having replied invited all interested to his further 
expositions on Monday evenings. 


CROYDON. 


On Wednesday evening last at the Free Christian Church, in 
the Wellesley-road, Croydon, the Rev. Mr. Selby read a paper 
on ‘‘ Ghosts and Apparitions.” The subject was well received 
by a large and highly respectable.audience, and at the close of 
his paper the reader expressed his belief that there must be some 
truth in such matters. Discussion followed, and five or six 
speeches of the frivolous, trifling, and nonsensical character usual 
when such questions are debated, were given by members of the 
church ; but all this was altered when it came to the turn of 
Mr. Enmore Jones and myself to address the meeting, as we gave 
strong evidence, persnal experience, and personal knowledge, 
backed in my case by ooffering to attest the facts by my oath 
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e The result was that the chairman publicly offered the use of the 
church to Mr. Enmore Jones to read a paper on Spiritualism, 
which I hope he will do, as I now know that some of the 
merabers are eager for information on the subject. 


JOHN Rowse. 


——- 


CARDIFF. 


On Sunday last the controls of Mr. J. J. Morse delivered 
two excellent lectures in this town, the subject of the morning, 
‘* Satan versus Science,” being admirably treated. The controls 
pointed out very forcibly that ‘*Satan” had really rendered 
very signal service to humanity, inasmuch as every new dis- 
covery or fresh departure from the beaten tracks of the past had 
been greeted only as so many indications of the machinations 
of the Evil One ; and as each new discovery of science had lived 
down and survived the opprobrium with which its inception 
had been greeted, so had the lie been given emphatically to 
that spirit of intolerance born of superstition, which had again 
and again given the devil credit for their organisation. The 
evening lecture was on ‘‘ Ancient Spiritualism,” and was equally 
well treated. The controls traced back the history of Spiritual- 
ism from the present time of so-called ‘‘ Modern” Spiritualism, 
noting various sects which at different periods had more or less 
of spiritual manifestation in their midst. Dwelling at some 
length upon the character of these manifestations in ancient 
days, they emphasized the fact that these evidences of spiritual 
presence and power have been identical all down along the ages 
to the present day, and that sinco the conditions necessary for 
their presentation in ages past are equally capable for their re- 
production to-day, it follows naturally that the records of 
‘ancient spiritual manifestations’ must stand or fall by the 
experiences of to-day. Mr. E. W. Wallis will lecture here on 
Sunday, 12th inst. Subjects:—Morning, ‘‘An Hour’s Com- 
munion with the Dead ” ; evening, ‘‘ God and the DOO 


EXETER, 


At the circle on Monday evening of last week, there were 
twelve present. Some striking communications were given 
tnrough the mediumship of Mr. H. A very interesting address 
was also delivered. There were many new inquirers at the hall 
on Sunday. At the morning circle a young man who was pre- 
sent for the first time was powerfully influenced, and gives pro- 
mise of becoming a useful medium. We had a large congrega- 
tion in the evening, the subject of discourse being ‘‘The Open 
Door, which no Man can Shut,” based upon a message originally 
communicated from the spirit world through the Apostle 
John, and repeated from the same source through many channels 
to-day. Nearly forty persons remained to the private circle, 
and the Spirits weré in communication with us through four 
mediums. The proceedings were very enjoyable and interest- 
ing. OMEGA. 


WORE OF THE COMING WEEK. 


LONDON. 


Sunday, .November 12.—Central London Spiritual Evidence 
Society, Goswell Hall. 11.30 a.m., Conference. 
7 p.m., Trance Address, Mr. J. J. Morse. (Sec 
advertisement. ) 

»»  -November 12.—Quebec Hall. 11.15 a.m., Séance. 

7p.m., Lecture, Mr.MacDonnell. (See advertisoment. ) 
Monday, November 13.—Quebec Hall. 8.30, Meeting. 
Tuesday, November 14.—Central Association of Spiritualisis, 
38, Great Russell-street, W.C. 6 p.m., Finance 
Meeting. 6.30 p.m., Council Meeting. 
», | November 14.—Quebec Hall. 8.30 p.m., Lecture, Mr. 
Wilson. 
Wednesday, November 15.—Central Association of Spiritualists. 
8 p.m., Members’ Free Séance. 
| PROVINCES. 

Public meetings are held every Sunday in Liverpool, 
Manchester, ‘Oldham, Leeds, Bradford, Gateshead, Newcastle, 
Glasgow, Leicester, Nottingham, Belper, &.. &c. See our 
list of Societies on advertisement page. 


Societies advertising in ‘‘ LiaHtr’” will have attention called 
to their advertisements, as above, without extra charge. 


Se 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


N.N.—We agree with you in thinking that the worst is past, 
and that the future is ‘‘ full of promise.” 

S.E.N.—We cannot answer your question. No doubt the facts 
will be reported to the Council Meeting of the C. A. 8. on 
Tuesday next. 

A.P.—Some of our friends have, like yourself, strongly recom- 
mended a reduction in the price of “ Licut.” The matter is 
having our careful consideration. You will know our 

‘ decision very soon. It will probably be given in our next 
issue—if in the meantime we have had sufficient responses 
to our appeal on behalf of the Sustentation Fund. 


TESTIMONY TO PSYCHICAL PHENOMENA. 


The following is a list of eminent persons who, after personal 
investigation, have satisfied themselves of the reality of some of 
the phenomena generally known as Psychical or Spiritualistic. 

N.B.— An asterisk is prefixed to those who have exchanged 
belief for knowledge. 

Scrence.—The Earl of Crawford and Balcarres, F.R.S., 
President R.A.S.; W. Crookes, Fellow and Gold Medallist 
of the Royal Society; ©. Varley, F.R.S., O.EB.; A. R. 
Wallace, the eminent Naturalist; W. F. Barrett, F R.S8.E., 
Professor of Physics in the Royal College of Science, 
Dublin; Dr. Lockhart Robertson ; *Dr. J. Elliotson, F.R.S., 
sometime President of the Royal Medical and Chirurgical 
Society of London ; *Professor de Morgan, sometime President 
of the Mathematical Society of London ; *Dr. Wm. Gregory, 
F.R.S.E., sometime Professor of Chemistry in the University of 
Ree : ae Ashburner, *Mr. Rutter, *Dr. Herbert Mayo, 
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*Professor F. Zéllner, of Leipzig, author of ‘‘ Transcendental 
Physics,” &c. ; Professors G. T. Fechner, Scheibner, and J. H. 
Fichte, of Leipzig ; Professor W. E. Weber, of Géttingen ; 
Professor Hoffman, of Wiirzburg ; Professor Perty, of Berne; 
Professors Wagner and Butleroff, of Petersburg ; Professors Hare 
and Mapes, of U.S.A. ; Dr. Robert Friese, of Breslau ; Mons. 
Camille Flammarion, Astronomer, &c., &c. 

LitERATURE.—The Earl of Dunraven; T. A. Trollope ; 
Ss. C. Hall; Gerald Massey ; Captain R. Burton; Professor 
Cassal, LL.D. ; *Lord Brougham ; *Lord Lytton ; *Lord Lynd- 
hurst ; *Archbishop Whately; *Dr. Robert Chambers, F.R.S.E. ; 
*W. M. Thackeray; *Nassau Senior; *George Thompson ; 
¥W. Howitt ; *Serjeant Cox ; *Mrs. Browning, &c., &c. 

Bishop Clarke, Rhode Island, U.S.A.; Darius L ; 
U.S.A. ; Professor W. Denton; Professor Alex. Wilder ; 
Professor Hiram Corson ; Professor George Bush ; and twenty- 
four Judges and ex-Judges of the U.S. Courts; Victor Hugo ; 
Baron and Baroness von Vay; *W. Lloyd Garrison, U.S.A.; 


*Hon. R. Dale Owen, U.S.A.; *Hon. J. W. Edmonds, U.S. A.:; 


*Epes Sargent; *Baron du Potet; *Count A. de Gasparin ; 
*Baron L.de Guldenstiibbe, &c., &e. | | 

SociaL Position.—H.J.H. Nicholas, Duke of Leuchtenberg ; 
H.S.H. the Prince of Solms; H.S.H. Prince Albrecht of Solms ; 
*H.S.H. Prince Emile of Sayn Wittgenstein ; Hon, Alexander 
Aksakof, Imperial Councillor of Russia; the Hon. J. L, 
O’Sullivan, sometime Minister of U.S.A. at the Court of Lisbon: 
M. Favre-Clavairoz, late Consul-General of France at Trieste ; 
the late Emperors of *Russia and *France; Presidents *Thiers 
and *Lincoln, &c., &e. 

Is it Conjuring ? ; 

It is sometimes confidently alleged that mediums are only 
clever conjurers, who easily deceive the simple-minded and 
unwary. But how, then, about the conjurers themselves, some 


| of the most accomplished of whom havedeclared that the ‘“‘ mani- 


festations”’ are utterly beyond the resources of their art 7— 
RoBERT Houpin, the great French conjurer, investigated the 

subject of clairvoyance with the sensitive, Alexis Didier. In the 

result he unreservedly admitted that what he had observed was 


wholly beyond the resources of his art to explain. See “‘ Psychische 


Studien” for January, 1878, p. 43. 

PROFESSOR JACOBS, writing to the editor of Licht, Mehr Licht, 
April 10th, 1881,in reference to phenomena which occurred in 
Paris through the Brothers Davenport, said :—“As a Prestidigitator 
of repute, and a sincere Spiritualist, 2 afirm that the medianimic 
facts demonstrated by tha two brothers were absolutely true, 
and belonged to the Spiritualistic order of things in every 
respect. Messrs. Robin and Robert Houdin, when attempting to 
imitate these said facts, never presented to the public anything 
beyond an infantine and almost. grotesque parody of the said 
phenomena, and it would be only ignorant and obstinate persons 
Who could regard the questions seriously as set forth by these 
gentlemen. ... Following the data of the learned chemist: and 
natural philosopher. Mr. W. Crookes, of London, Iam now in a 
position to prove plainly, and by purely scientific methods. the 
existence of a ‘ psychic force’ in mesmerism and also ‘the indivi- 
duality of the spirit’ in Spiritual manifestation.” 

SAMUEL BELLACHINI, CouRT CONJURER, AT BERLIN.— 
I herreby declare it to be a rash action to give decisive 
judgment upun the objective medial performance of the 
American medium, Mr. Henry Slade, after only one sitting and 
the observations so made, After I had, at ths wish of several 
highly esteemed gentlemen cf rank and position, and also for my 
own interest, tested the physical mediumship of Mr. Slade, in a 
series of sittings by fulldaylight, as well as in the evening in his 
bedroom, I must. for the eake of. truth, hereby certify that the 
phenomenal occurrences with Mr. Slade have heen thoroughly 
examined by me with the minutest observation and investigation 
of his surroundings, including the table, and that I have nut in the 
smallest degree found anything to be produced by means of 
prestidigitative manifestations, or by mechanical apparatus; and 
that any explanation of the experiments which took placo wader 
the circumstances and conditions then obtaining by any reference to 
prestidigitation 7s absolutely impossible. It must rest with such 
men of science as Crookes and Wallace, in London ; Perty, in Berne : 
Butlerof, in St. Petersburg; to search for the explanation of this 
phenomenal power, and to prove its reality. I deolare, moreover, 
the published opinions of laymen as to the “ How” of this subject 
to be premature, and, according to my view and experience, 
le and Sa aoe my er sede is signed and executed 

efore a Notary and witnesses.—(Signud) SAMUEL CH 
Berlin, December 6th, 1877, = aL 
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NOTES BY THE WAY, 


Contributed by ‘‘ M.A. (Oxon.)” 


I am happy to find myself in substantial agreement with the 
opinions expressed by Mr. Hazard respecting materialisations in 
the Banner of October 28th, so far as they relate to the necessity 
fora careful selection of suitable sitters, and the maintenance 
of harmonious conditions in the circle. Ido not learn, indeed, 
for the first time that such conditions are essential to success, 
and I do not now for the first time express that conviction. But 
is the holding such an opinion as a proven truth incompatible 
with a desire to purge public ciroles of that which now defiles 
them, discredits the mediums, and discourages the investiga- 
tor? Is it necessary that one should take sides on this question, 
and become a. heated partisan instead of remaining a cool and 
cautious observer? Must I have the goblet presented to me 
with the accompaniment of .a pistol, ‘‘ Swallow that ; the whole 
of it ; and be quick about it”? And if I want to know the 
component parts of what I am to take into my system, and 
venture any criticism, however mild, am [I rightly held up as 
one who lacks ‘‘ fairness and calmness,” and should be toned 
down at once before he gets worse? I protest that I see no 
sort of reason in such a course. I believe with the Bunner 
that ‘‘Spirit-snatching” (if I may so call it) is mischievous and 
foolish and useless. I believe also that attention requires to be 
directed to the due composition of a circle as well as to the 
conditions of investigation. And none the less for that,I believe 
that the present foolish cenditions of investigation, with the 
concomitants of credulous enthusiasm on the part of some Spirit- 
ualists and greed of gain on the part of some medium, have 
greivously hurt and discredited a cause which I, in my own 
way, no less than the Banner, though at a humble distance, 
strive to support and advance. And so I take off my hat 
to the Banner of Liyht, and wish it a prospérous voyage on 
an even keel. ; 


This question: of the due preparation of medium and circle 
for the proper production of this most astounding phenomenon, 
so little understood amongst us, is of great importance. What 
is it that we do? It is alleged that a visitor from the unseen 
world comes among us and takes flesh, incarnates himself 
temporarily in our midst. Nothing less than that is the 
tremendous allegation. What do we do in face of this strange 
claim? We act as might beseem inhabitants of Topsyturvidom, 
who see everything upside down. One or two things among 
many perplexities are fairly clear. We must have a carefully 
prepared circle to insure any success in the experiment. How 
do we endeavour.to secure this necessary pre-requisite? By in- 
viting anybody who chances to have half-a-crown in his pocket to 
step in and see the show | He may be one of those strange persons 
who grow furious under aay attempt to prove to them that they 
have a soul. Never mind! Has he got half-a-crown? He 
may have dined ‘‘not wisely, but too well,” and be -in-a 
spirituous rather than a spiritual state. He may be: a‘ moral 
leper. It does not.matter, so that he has got the money. 


Another thing is clear. We do not know how what meets 
our eye is produced. It may be that a veritable body of flesh 
and blood, organised as ours is, with its heart and circulation, 


and all its complex organisation, is built up out of material: 


gathered from the bodies of those present. But what a tre- 
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mendous statement! What methods of scrupulously exac 

investigation can be too minute, too often repeated, to carry 
sucha claim! Yet, what are our methods? We begin by care- 
fully putting the medium —the fons et origo of the whole busi- 
ness, as is alleged—out of sight, in a dark place where no one can 
observe the processes by which materialisation is perfected ; and, 
what is far worse, in a position where a trickster may find every 
chance of simulating the phenomena, and where an honest man 
will almost certainly get the discredit of so doing. If, under 
such preposterous conditions of investigation, any form does 
appear, it occurs to some seeker after truth to make a rush at it, 
seize it, and then to triumphantly write to the papers an account 
of another ‘‘ exposure.” There is no need to pursue the story. 

It is familiar by dire experience to most of us. They who think 
that what they have seen is a piece of imposture are sure of 
finding place for their crude views in one organ of opinion ; and 
they who hold as a cardinal article of faith that a medium can 
do no wrong are equally sure of a place in another. And so 
our time is wasted, and our knowledge is not increased. This is 
enough to discredit our methods altogether, and it has that 
effect. The worst of it is that any fair and reasonable attempt 
to point this out is held by some Spiritualists to be a veritable 
sin against the Holy Ghost. That is the worst. feature in the 
whole matter. ‘‘ Set thy house in order, else thou shalt die and 
not live,” is (slightly altered) a good text just now for sermons 
to Spiritualists. | 


Some time since—I believe in the month of August last— 
a Natal paper published, and the Medium transferred. to its 
columns, an account of some experiments made by a Durban 
gentleman with a magnetic compass. These were similar in 
kind to those conducted by Professor Fechner, and. Professor 
Erdmann, of Leipzig, with Madame Ruf, a sensitive of Reichen- 
bach’s, and also to those of Professor Zéllner with Slade.* 
I believe an account of these experiments was sent home to Mr, 
Crookes, and the account given is most circumstantial. The 
compass was hermetically ‘sealed, and the needle was made 
to reverse its poles by passes made upon. the glass which covered 
it. It was also fixed in a given position by an effort of will, and 
even made to travel round the glass disc as though glued to it, 
scratching the glass as it moved slowly over it. These very 
precise statements—there were others which my brief notes do 
not particularise—are susceptible of verification. Could not the 
Society for Psychical Research determine the question whether 
this fact alleged by three independent observers is attributable 
to the action of Psychic Force, oris caused by some physical law 
of which we are ignorant? It is an experiment that can be 
conducted (as so few psychical experiments can without 
difficulty) under conditions of exact observation, and it is one 
(like Psychography) which is susceptible of easy demonstration, 


It was stated in one of the newspapers that the reason why 
Arabi made no attempt to destroy the Suez Canal was that his 
private soothsayer had dissuaded him from such a course.. Tho 
Mussulmans are very fervent believers in the efficacy of dreams, . 
visions, omens. A new Indian novel, ‘‘ Under Orders,” gives 
an interesting account of a prophet weaving his spells in a pic- 
turesque, ruined old mosque. It gives also a vivid description 
of Indian life, with its white men and black men as distinct and 
almost as antagonistic as those of a chess-board. 


Mrs. Showers sends me details of a personal experience © 
which she kindly allows me to placeonrecord. The case is an 
extremely interesting one of Psychography, obtained, too, with- 
out the presence of a recognised medium. . A lamp and four 
candles were burning in the room. I.give the narrative in + 1¢ 
writer's own words :— 3 

‘¢We passed last winter at Trouville, in Calvados, and were 
for a time the sole occupants of a large mansion there. The 
family consisted of General. Showers and myself, and a youn 


* “ Transcendental Physics.” Second Edition, p. 28 sq. 
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gentleman who had recently arrived from India, whom I 

ul call Mr. H. The old concierge used to occupy some 
chambers in the square of the courtyard, and our servant 
always went home a little after eight o’clock. Trouville 
in winter is almost like a city of the dead, and almost all 
the houses facing the sea were unoccupied, except ours. 
Shortly before that terrible snowstorm of January, 1881, 
my husband had occasion to come to England, and as the sea 
was most tempestuous when he left my anxiety was considerable 
when no letter came to announce his arrival in London. I was 
so uneasy that I hardly liked to express my fears to my com- 
panion lest anything he might say should strengthen instead of 
lessening them. We sat together one evening, with the house 
securely locked after our servant had left, and there were 


‘several lights in the room, which was alarge one. Suddenly 


we heard loud raps proceeding from a window near my 
husband’s room. Mr. H. noticed them, saying, ‘ What is 
that noise?’ I replied that he had probably touched one 
of the large, heavy tassels, and that it was still vibrating, 
and occasioning the sounds. ‘Qh, no,’ he observed, ‘it 
can’t be that ; the noise is too loud.’ It went on for some time, 
and then ceased, and commenced again the next evening at the 
same hour. My friend was then writing, but was the first to 
notice the rapping. ‘There is that noise again,’ he said ; 


but I took very little notice, never for a moment dreaming 


that it was a Spirit manifestation. A little after I sat 
down to the piano, and Mr. H. took his seat by me. 


Suddenly there was a crash in a corner of the room, as if 
. someone had dashed down a sack of coals. We both jumped 


up, and my heart began to beat as the thought flashed into my 
mind that the noise might have some connection with the rap- 
ping which had come from my husband’s room on two occasions, 
and I could not help thinking some evil tidings were in store for 
me. Though my hands were trembling, I continued to touch 
the keys of the piano. Then, by some invisible hand, my 
husband’s case of spectacles was taken off the chimney-piece at 
the opposite end of the room, and thrown towards me. is 
put an end to all doubt had any existed. ‘‘Oh, Herbert,” I 
said, ‘there is a Spirit in the room. What shall wedo?’ Ina 
few seconds a flapping sound—not indistinct, but as I had heard 
a golden eagle beat its wings on one occasion when it was shot 
by my brother—made us turn to the part of the room from 
which it seemed to proceed, and Herbert picked up a piece of 
cardboard. We had had but few Spirit manifestations for years, 
and I did not think they could occur without my daughter. 
Moreover, my husband’s return had somewhat taken my 
par oe off Spiritualism—at least, from the physical part of it 
—as he would not allow any séances, and had a decided objection 
to hearing the subject mentioned. Nevertheless, I remembered 
what Ihad been taught by ‘Peter,’ and told Herbert to run 
fora pencil, as the Spirit evidently wanted to write. I must 
tell you that my state of mind was one of abject terror, 
for I can never avoid associating these spontaneous mani- 
festations, of which I have had many, with sorrow and tribula- 
tion. Herbert quickly returned with the pencil, and I put it on 
the cardboard, which was placed under a round table, 
turning away my head towards the piano, by which 
Mr. H. was standing. His exclamations of astonish- 
ment almost made me falter in my purpose not to look 
round, for that the eyes of certain people interfere with 
the manifestations, I know to be a fact, from my own 
experience. ‘ Look, look,’ he cried, ‘oh, only look! that 
pencil is standing up—it is writing--it is writing—do look !’ 
and it was too much for my resolution. I turned round, and 
the pencil fell. We took up the paper, and read the commence- 
ment of amessage. You can see how firmly that hand commenced 
to write—-how it began to falter as his exolamations grew louder 
and more urgent, and how at last the pencil fell as I turned 
round. Nevertheless, what more absolute proof could have been 
afforded me ?” 


Subsequently General Showers returned quite safely. The 
words written on the card were: ‘‘Yourhusban . ._ ,” the'd 
not being completed. The writing does very clearly shew what 
influence the excited gaze of the observer had upon the psychical 
power. It fluctuated slowly, getting apparently less and less 
manageable until Mrs. Showers’ gaze snuffed it out altogether. 


There is something extremely suspicious in the statement 
that not only Irving Bishop, but his late assistant or “secre- 
tary,” who is now known as Stuart Cumberland (though he 
has not yet blossomed into a ‘‘landed proprietor” like his 
master), is telling the numbers on bank notes by Thought- 
reading. He learned whatever he knows from Bishop, and it 
is extremely unlikely that he possesses any of the psychical 
powers which probably enable Bishop to combine trick and 
reality together. Two such natural phenomena do not come 


into conjunction in the usual course of things. It is probable, 
therefore, that both act on the same principle, and that the so- 
called Thought-reading is on the same level with the other stage- 
performances and tricks that form their stock-in-trade. It may be 
well to keep an eye on these conjurers, and to avoid crediting 
them with powers that both, at any rate, do not presumably 
possess. M.A. (Oxon.) 


A STRANGE STORY OF OLAIRVOYANCE. 


The following letter appears in the columns of the Manchester 
Guardian :— 

Sir,—Your report of Mr. Irving Bishop’s performance at the 
Free Trade Hall has much interested me, and has recalled to 
my mind a circumstance which occurred thirty-three years ago 
at Bolton, and which, with your permission, I will relate. At 
that time there was a ‘‘doctor” in the town who. kept a small 
druggist’s shop. He was also a mesmerist and clairvoyant. 
Seeing some account of his doings in the journals of that day, I 
determined to consult him about a brother I had in America, 
and from whom I had not heard for some time, and about whom 
I was uncertain whether he was alive or dead. I therefore 
waited upon the doctor and acquainted him with my wishes. 
He said my request was a very peculiar one, and he was afraid 
he could not give me the information I sought, but he would 
try. He inquired if I had anything upon me which my brother 
had possessed or which had passed through his hands—a letter, 
lock of hair, or even anything. Unfortunately I had not a 
single thing upon me which had ever been in my brother's 
possession. The doctor thought under the circumstances he 
could not serve me, and was about to dismiss me to fetch a 
letter or something of my brother’s when he said, ‘‘ Wait, let 
us see what personal connection will do.” He therefore invited 
ine into a small) back parlour, and presently brought into the 
room a young woman who acted as his general servant, and 
who could neither read nor write. He immediately threw her 
into the mesmeric state, and then he instructed me to take the 
girl’s hands in mine that he might establish through me a link 
by which my long-lost brother might be traced. I had no sooner 
taken hold of the girl’s hands than she exclaimed, ‘‘ Oh, 
doctor, this gentleman has such a strange book in his pocket ; 
it is not printed like any of yours, and it’s about spirits.” 
Well, the fact was, I had a small phonographic magazine 
in my pocket, published by Isaac Pitman, and printed in 
phonographic characters, and in this magazine was an article 
on mesmerism and spirit intercourse. Now, I had not shown 
this book to the doctor (he could not read phonography), nor 
said anything to him about it, and it was hidden away out of 
sight. How was it that a completely ignorant girl, who could 
not read the simplest spelling-book, should be able to see, 
hidden down in my pocket, a book invisible even to my own 
eyes, and be able to tell its nature and contents, although 
printed in characters which the doctor could not read, and 
which even very few of our most learned and scientific men 
could read at that time? Having so clearly and powerfully 
demonstrated her powers, all scepticism was banished from my 
mind. The doctor then briefly told her my business—that I 
wanted to know whether my long-lost brother in America was 
alive or dead, and if alive where living and what doing. Fora 
quarter of an hour she was silent, all which time I held her 
hands in mine. She then began to complain of excessive heat, 
although comparatively cool in the room. She said she had 
passed over a vast expanse of water, and had seen a lot of ships 
which were very nice, but now she had come to a country which. 
was very hot (it was July), and the clocks seemed to be all 
wrong, for they were about four and a-half hours late. (Of 
course she knew nothing about the difference in time between 
here and America.) Presently she exclaimed, ‘‘I have found 
him, but he is very sickly. He is just recovering from a three. 
months’ sickness, and is having a short walk.”” She described 
his personal appearance, &c., so accurately that I did not doubt 
she had discovered my long-lost brother. She told me he was 
married, and had a little girl, and described his wife and child 
to me. She said he was not a householder, but lived with his 
wife’s parents. She even described his library, and told me 
which were his favourite books, all which statements I after- 
wards verified and found to be true as gospel.—Yours, &c., 


J. RoyLat. 


— 


C. A.§. Forrniacutty Discussion Mezetines.—Once more 
we remind our readers that at 7.30 p.m. on Monday next, at 
38, Great Russell-street, Mr. Thomas Shorter will introduce the 
question—‘‘ Isit desirable that Spiritualists should encourage 
professional mediumship for physical manifestations ?”” As the 
matter is one which is now exciting a good deal of interest 
an animated discussion may be looked for. Mr. Shorter's great 
abilities and his long services in the cause of Spiritualism should 
ensure a large attendanco. The admission to these discussions ig 
perfectly free. 
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MYSTERIOUS OCOURRENOSS IN NEW YORE. 


The Banner of Light quotes the following remarkable narrative 
from the New York World, the editor of which vouches for the 
accuracy of the story, having been put in full possession of the 
names and addresses of the principal parties concerned, and 
being satisfied that the narrator of the incidents—a professional 
gentleman well known in Harlem—is a man of the highest 
character. This gentleman says :— 


The following is a reproduction of notes, made at the time, of 
a strange and curious experience I passed through, last spring, 
in this city. 

In response to a professional appointment I, on Thursday, the 
Ist of June last, at about 1.30 p.m., called at the place appointed, 
but, contrary to my customary experience, was not promptly 
admitted. However, upon my answering a call from within of 
‘Who's there?” the door was presently opened, when I was 
quite surprised to see a barricade before me. Upon inquiry I 
learned that, beginning with the morning of Wednesday, the 
previous day, at about 6.30 o'clock, the inmates had been 
startled by a furious knocking at their private door, followed 
soon afterwards by a vivlent ringing of the street bell which 
hangs in the rear of their hall. The building forms a large 
double flat with a broad entrance, each flat having a private 
hall-way. 

When the inmates answered these startling summonses, no one 
was found. Upon their returning to their rooms again, the 
same performance was at once re-enacted. Finally, the maid, 
taking courage, went down close to the door, and upon a 
repetition of the knocks, opened the door suddenly, only to be 
baffled as before. This somewhat amazed her, but did not deter 
her from watching and promptly chasing up the demonsirations. 
The knockings and ringings were readily distinguishable all over 
the premises, and others had been similarly annoyed, especially 
those living on the top flat, but to a less degree. The family, 
excepting the daughter and maid-servant, were absent from 
home, and were not expected until Thursday night. From the 
vath-room a view of the street entrance is readily obtained, and 
upon each recurrence of the terrible noises, the maid would rush 
to the bath-room window, but her perseverance and courage 
yielded nothing, as no creature was ever seen. These two 
demonstrations were continued all through Wednesday, I was 
told, stopping entirely at about 6.30 p.m. 

Upon hearing this, as I thought it a rather amusing recital, 
I was at once interested. But I was speedily brought to a 
realisation of the fact that something more than ordinary was up, 
for the knocking commenced while they were rehearsing their 


annoyances and informing me that the noises had again com-’ 


menced that morning, and at the same time as on the day before 
—Wednesday. Before I came, beginning to grow somewhat 
alarmed at their inability to ferret out the matter, two policemen 
had been summoned, who made a thorough search of tie 
premises and of the entire building, but to no purpose, as the 
demonstrations continued even while they were about. Some- 
what disturbed, and a little frightened, I suspect, the ‘‘ cops” 
advised the barricading of the private door, which had so sur- 
prised me upon iny advent. As I listened to the story, I felt con- 
vinced that some clever rogue was at the bottom of the mischief. 
My personal experience began with a startling sample of the 
knockings, shortly followed by a violent ringing of the street 
bell, Iat once said that the only course was to remove the 
barricade, and test the matter with the door opened. We 


accordingly unbarred the door, and returned to the parlour, 


where I seated myself in full view of the open door, and about 
ton feet away from it, with the daughter and the maid standing 
beside me. We had not long to wait. The loud knocking came 
as before, but the door did not move, neither did anyone pass 
the door. The knocks were deliberately given, always in four 
strokes, differing from the sound of knuckles, and seemingly 
given with some blunt instrument—yct, withal, loud and 
penetrating. They sounded like blows struck with a large 
billet of wood. Occasionally the knocks would pass to the upper 
flour, but the trouble seemed centred on the first floor. Every 
“one in the building was now on the look-out, in the hope of 
putting an end to the perplexing annoyance. Presently, to our 
further surprise, a new feature was developed. Closely following 
a violent tug at the bell, a loud rapid beating on the door was 
noticed, as if it was being whipped with along, flat strip of wood. 


_At this moment, in the hat-rack, I discovered a light cane, and, 
.jokingly placing it upright in a way of which all were witnesses, ! 


‘ 


men of the household reached home. 
whole thing, but ina few moments, upon hearing the decided 
knocks, followed by the call of the name, they were convinced 
that something extraordinary was going on, and the matter was 
at once given over again to the police, 
again stopped for the day at about 7 p.m. Atno time did they 
occur at night, excepting one evening, when a few thumps were 
given between 8 and 9 o’clock. I called early on Friday morning 
to see if anything new had happened. The mistress of the 
household had returned home late on the previous evening and 
had heard nothing of the peculiar goings on except at second- 
hand until early on Friday morning, when true to the record of 
the previous day, operations commenced again at about the same 
hour, causing more amusement than dread, however, as it was 
now growing to be monotonous. 


and could remember, I returned rather incredulously to my 

watch. Instantly on my returning to the parlour, as before, came - 
the boisterous whipping sound, but this time the door was shut 

to. Astounded, we rushed to the hat-rack, where, incredible as 

it may seem, the cane was discovered, not standing as I left it, 

but lying across the slab of the stand precisely as one would 

carelessly toss it there. 
we all confessed toa great deal of bewilderment. 
the knocks continued, whether the door was opened or not, we 
closed it, and awaited further developments. Puzzled neighbours 
came in and out for ‘‘ information,” but all were equally mysti- 
fied. Every one had an opinion to offer, but no solution was 
forthcoming, all attempts to fathom it proving fruitless. About 
five o’clock that day a more impressive feature made its advent. 
A distinct call (resembling a woman’s voice), was heard uttering 
the daughter’s name, ‘‘ Mar-ie !” with a strong accentuation and 
prolongation of tie second syllable. 


No one, I think, was frightened, but 
Finally, as 


The knocks now came from other sources than the door, 


sometimes from a closet within a few feet of me in the hall, and 
the call was again heard, perfectly distinct—so much so that the 
daughter and all of us remarked upon its close resemblance to 
her mother’s veice. 


These mysterious demonstrations continued until the gentle- 
At first they ridiculed the 


The demonstration 


Presently, however, a new freak occurred : this was a tapping 


on the glass of the windows as if with a lead-pencil used length- 
wise, as I found upon experiment. Intending only to remain a 
few moments, I was about leaving when a scream from the 


maid, who was coming from the kitchen, caused all of us hastily 
to rush to the hall, where the maid was seen trembling and quite 
terrified, for the first time, and poirt’ng to a heap of overcoats 
which had fallen from the hat-rack, quite in front of it—not at 
the side, as would seem more natural—and had been scattered in 


their fall three or four feet apart. We were now all standing 


together, including the maid, in the hall at the parlour entrance, 
no person being in the rear of the premises. Noticeable now was 
the fact that all the knockings and so on soon had ceased, and that 
the mysterious force had apparently settled itself down to adifferent 
and more startling kind of work, for, even as we stood contem- 
plating this unaccountable performance, the plush cover, used 
for a round table standing in the rear of the hall, just where it 
bends, and before reaching the curtain which shuts from view 
partially the kitchen entrance, was seen deliberately to slide off 
in a heap te the floor. Examination soon revealed the fact that 
no draught of wind could have affected it. Even a strong 
draught could by no possibility have caused such a result, for its 
going off was too deliberate. _We again took our stand at the 
upper end of the hall, as before, for a further comparing of 
notes, when we were startled by a great crash. A clothes-stick, 
about three feet long, which had been hanging in the kitchen 
behind the door, forty feet or more away, was hurled over the 
top of the portitre, of which I have spoken, and fell within ten 
feet of us, one end of the stick covered with flakes of lime from 
striking the ceiling. Quickly following it, and before wo could 
digest this rather alarming demonstration, a slight racket near 
us attracted our attention, when, upon hastily turning about, 
the umbrellas and the cane standing in the hat-rack were flung 
up as though shot from a mortar, and were scattered over the 
floor in different directions several feet apart. I will admit we 
were now in a ‘* state of mind.” No one: was visibly scared, but 
all of us were greatly impressed and dazed at such unheard-of 
doings. Before we had ‘‘ toned down” again, quickly, and while 
we all stood in a huddle in the hall, a leaf from the oaken dining- 
table, which had served in the capacity of a barricade at the outset 
of the troubles, and which, for convenience sake, had been left 
leaning against the casement of the dining-room door, was hurled 
with tremendous force. through the hall, a distance of about 
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twenty feet, and striking the wall, where it left a deep incision, 
fell to the floor with a dreadful crash. 

Immediately following this, and before we could recover our 
senses, this same table, which had figured before in regard 
to its coverlet, came tumbling over and over towards us, and 
stopped only when within ten feet of us, just about where the 
oak leaf had landed. These successive crashes aroused the 
occupants of the entire building, who anxiously came round us 
for an explanation. We could only point to the confusion on 
the floor, and added further fuel to their amazement by telling 
them that the demonstrations had taken place before our very 
eyes and without the aid of hands. These violent scenes now 
ceased, but the terrible strain was beginning to shew itself upon 
some members of the family. A neighbouring druggist and 
others, with some persuasion, prevailed upon a certain member 
of the family to retire and accept the hospitality of friends in an 
adjoining department until these startling scenes should be 
ended. No sooner had willing hands assisted the fainting lady 
to other apartments, than a dreadful scream resounded through- 
out the premises. We thought the afflicted lady had been seized 
with some spasmodic attack, but the persons who had volun- 
teered their valuable aid to remove her returned, and others 
ran up from below to see if any one was injured or what had 
happened to call forth such a shriek. Then the fact was patent 
to all of us that this scream was only another of the 
torments of this inexplicable scene. It was a piercing shriek, 
quite audible by everyone upstairs and down, and created a 
profound impression. “The climax was now passed. In the after- 
noon the knocking was resumed at less frequent intervals and 
the call returned. A new and more harmless feature also 
made its appearance—that of a soft, insinuating whistle ; short, 
yet deliberate, with a rising inflection. It seemed to come from 
‘the middle of the house, but patient watching and listening 
afforded no clue. Occasionally the knocks and violent cane- 
rappings would put in an appearance, but at noticeably rarer 
intervals. During these exciting episodes, detectives were 
examining tho cellar and all its approaches, and were supposed 
to be making a thorough search, but without results They were 
inclined to ridicule the whole business. Operations on Friday 
again ceased for the day, before dark. 

My intense curiosity and the fascination of the mystery 
again led me to call early on Saturday morning. Upon my 
arrival I learned that nothing up to nine o’clock had occurred. 
About ten o’clock the familiar four-stroked, imperative knock 
resounded upon the front door again. Soon afterward the head 
of the house, who was at home this day, was about to take his 
departure on a marketing tour, and had passed out of the door. 
Forgetting something he returned, leaving the door open, upon 
which the gong set up a lively gait even as we looked upon it, 
though, strange tosay, the handle did not move. Neither could 
we imitate the ringing upon immediately testing it. This was 
the only time at which the private gong was tampered with, and 
it was the only demonstration that gave colouring to the theory 
of electricity advanced by some. Among the many who called 
to gratify their curiosity was a gentleman who appeared to have 
same practical ideas, and was accordingly admitted. He claimed 
to have been an English detective at one time. However, he 
took hold with a will and was impatient for something to turn 
up. It was twelve o'clock before his patience was rewarded, 
when the old knockings again asserted themselves. He was 
now all attention, and going to solve it at once. Presently he 
was further regaled with a few ‘‘ lead-pencillings,” a ‘‘ whistle ” 
or two, and one peremptory ‘‘ call,” which rather staggered him. 
He worked well. Going to the elevator he took out the plank- 
ing, examined the floors, inserted his knife about the floors and 
wire connections, and did every conceivable thing to find a clue, 
and yet, whenever his back was turned, or he would rest a 
moment to think it out, something would greet him. LEither a 
‘* whistle” or the ‘‘ taps” would return to mock him. Finally, 
he gave it up as the most remarkable performance he had ever 
witnessed, and went away, promising, however, to return and 
yet solve it. All Saturday afternoon the whistling continued, 
_ apparently now coming up the elevator. We would sit near it 
and open the elevator door. Tho whistling would come forth as 
clear as a flute. When we stood in the doorway it would stop. 
But let us just withdraw our heads and we would get it again, 
always seemingly within a few feet of us. One of the party 
stationed himself in the bottom of the elevator in the cellar, but 
with the same result—we never caught anything. Our watching 
was not quick enough. For five mortal hours three of us and a, 
It was 50 


policeman puzzled our brains over it, all to no avail. 


lifelike and natural that it seemed fathomable. Sometimes it 
attempted a few notes in arpeggio. We whistled in the elevator at 
various points, but our imitations were very feeble and ludicrous. 
The sound ceased about five o’clock, but returned about 7 p.m., 
when, upon the piano’s being used, this thing, whatever it.was, 
whistled snatches in perfect time and tune, always taking as a 
preference, however, the dominant harmonies, which to me 
seems a remarkable and strange feature. Others were called in 
to hear it, and were as greatly mystified. 

On Sunday, the last and only whistling took place about 
noon. It resembled now the blast of a fog-horn and was 
decidedly startling, inasmuch as it was thought the torment had 
ended for good. One other whistle was heard like blowing in 
the neck of a bottle. With these two startling toots the visitor 
departed. I should have mentioned before that the bell-hanging 
was entirely destroyed, and had to be repaired before it could be 
used again. All the demonstrations were confined to the private 
hall, and everything of a metallic nature in the hall contributed 
its mith of noise. A bronze door-knob was shaken and turned 
several times. The crank of a tube-whistle was seen to move, 
and added its tiny rattle once or twice. Taken altogether it was 
a@ memorable experience ; more so, as all the demonstrations 
were enacted before our eyes, and our unceasing efforts to 
unravel it always resulted in failure. 
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Amount already acknowledged Soe: hg 
Since Received. 


A. von Hoffmann ... Sie vias ose 5 0 0 
W. O. Pickersgill ... 20 0 
J. Dawbarn... ie aes 110 
Colonel Joshua Brayn ... 1 0 0 


We can give no absolute assurances as to the future of 
‘Lieut ” till the Subscription Fund has reached the sum of 
£200. There should be no difficulty in realising the small 
amount which is yet required. 


MATERIALISING SHANOE. 
A Test in the Dark. 


To the Editor of “ Licut.” 


Sir,—I do not wish to trouble you with repetitions, but 
some new phenomena in our circle may be worthy-of notice. 

On Saturday night we had in rapid succession thirteen 
materialisations ; several of persons recognised by one or 
more of the spectators. One male figure, at first about five 
feet high, elongated to seven feet, and then gradually shrank or 
shortened itself, until nothing was left but a small white mass 
upon the floor, which quickly vanished. 

Another figure began with a little white cloud on the oarpet 
and grew slowly to the full form of a tall man. Some of the 
female figures were extremely pretty and graceful, and 
beautifully attired. 

I may add that the conditions were such as to make any 
fraud impossible, and any idea of it would have been an 
absurdity. 

I wish to give you also a little test which I and a lady beside 
me got in the dark, and which a person who was blind might 
have considered satisfactory. The Spirit ‘‘ Johnny,” at my 
request, brought a large, heavy musical-box across the room, 
and laid it on my knees. We, the lady and myself, both put 
our hands on the cover, so as to completely enclose the powerful 
machinery. It winds with a ratchet lever inside, so there was 
not even a key-hole. It was well wound, and playing with great 
power. I said, ‘‘ Stop!” and it stopped instantly, in the midst 
of a tune. “Go on!” It started. ‘‘Stop!” It was silent. 
‘** Play three notes.” It played them slowly, one after another. 

The test as to the exercise of force with intelligence, in 
a manner not easy to conceive, was simply perfect. The invisible 
‘¢ Johnny ” took the instrument from my knees, and it was soon 
playing at the other end of the room. I should like to see how 
a sceptic would explain this little experiment. How were we 
deceived ? How were we deluded ? | 

T. L. Nickors, M.D, 

82, Fopstone-road, 8. W. 


Mn, J. J. Mokst’s Apporsracewrs. —CarbirF: Sunday, 
‘November 19th. Lonpon : Sunday, November 26th.—For terms 
and dates, direct Mr. Morse, at 63, Sigdon-road, Dalston, 
London, E, 
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SPIRIT TEACHINGS. 
SzeconD SERIES, 


This series of Spirit-Teachings, like the former, is made up. 


of selections from a great mass which have been automatically 
written during a series of years. They are selected on no other 
principle than that of printing what has been valuable to the 
person for whom they were originally given, in so far as this 
can be done without trenching on what is merely of personal 
and private application. The latter consideration excludes 
a great mass ‘of what would otherwise be interesting and 


valuable matter. The phraseology has been preserved, as far as 


possible, intact, names only being omitted. The series follows 
directly on the first, from which, indeed, it is separated only by 
the accident of its publication in another journal, and after 
some considerable interval of time. The publication is resumed 
in deference to many repeated requests. M.A. (Oxon.) 


No. XXXIV. : 


I want my ideas about prayer systematized. We cannot grasp 
any reasonable idea of prayer. We put aside the anthropomorphic 
idea of God, of «a Person to be prayed to. I gather from you that 


‘that is a@ human conception. Is prayer heard, and by whom? 


Is it answered, and how? It is part of what I may call your 
religuous system. Can you put clearly what you mean by tt, and 
the place you assign to tt ? 

May the blessing of the Blessed One be on you. You have 
asked many questions, and most of them have been answered 
before. No doubt we have always insisted on prayer, and we 
have explained to you that it is the means whereby the aspiring 
spirit of man is placed in harmony with the higher intelligences. 
It is the connecting of the telegraphic wire through which the 
message comes. In communing one with another you assume 
an attitude of attention, so'as to receive and hear what your 
friend says. Prayer is the attitude of attention whereby the 
Spirit communes with the Guardians. The reflex action, as we 
have long since explained, is that which is most real. The 
attitude of spirit engendered by a habit of conscious prayer is 


‘one most peaceful and receptive. The very recognition of the 


unseen agents, independently of the power it gives them to 
reach you, is productive of spiritual conditions. Very often the 
mere ejaculation of prayer is like the cry that gives vent 
to pain, and relief ensues. Prayer, you know, is not such 
as men have imagined; a formal supplication sent up to a 
personal God, a petition presented to the King of Heaven. 
It is, in its essence, the voice of Spirit communing with 
Spirit. It may be formulated in petition ; it may be the 
inarticulate cry of a burdened soul ; it may be the half-despairing 


utterance of one who finds all else fail—it may be all or none of 
‘these. Whatever form it takes it is the means of establishing 


a link between us and you, of directing your will and drawing 
spiritual help down to those for whom you pray, whether your- 
self or others. Nay, when combined with the energy of faith, it 
is a potent disengager of spiritual forces which operate, as Jesus 


‘said metaphorically, even to the moving of mountains, or to 


the saving of bodily life. There are Spirits who love to 


-answer the cry of such faithful ones, and they cluster round and 


work zealously for the praying souls who doubt not, but earnestly 
believe that they can reach the ear of a: present God. This is 
the reason of the many direct answers to prayer that you know 
of. The answer does come, and if it do not come direct from the 
dwelling-place of the Supreme, but is rather the kindly service 
of His ministers, what is that to them? It is to them the 
voice of the Most High, and they are content. Great power is 
entrusted to such ministers, for the purpose is beneficent, and 


-we desire to foster prayer as one great. safeguard against a 


materialistic and gross temper of spirit. The man who habitually 
recognises round him the nearness of a spiritual Presence to 


‘which he can call, no matter by what name he may call it, is in 


no risk of denying Spirit-existence altogether as many do. The 
very recognition fosters the presence; the habit of prayer is a 
talisman ; and if it be but a gesture of desire, a mute cry of 
supplication, a direction only of thought, be assured it is not 
vain. No doubt there is far more than this, of which you can know 
little as yet. There is a direct power in prayer, a power analog- 


ous to that of the will, which you little realise. There is a power 


of benefiting your fellows, which brings to you the graces that 
are most angelic :—brotherly love, charity, and their kind. 
Prayer, indeed, is one of the highest necessities of true spiritual 
growth, and should be the habit of your soul. We care nothing 
for set prayets ; for seasons of supplication: we ask only that 
your lives be lives that recognise our nearness; that you com- 


mune with us when you can; that your aspiratiuns be con+ 


tinual ; and that you defend yourselves in all you do by 4 


recognition of the Presence in which it is done. We ask that 
you use the language of Spirit to sanctify your daily acts: no 
more. We do not want formalism, sanctimoniousness, cant, 
hypocrisy. You know that. We only desire regular recogni: 
tion and use of the means whereby alone, as you now are, you 
can bring into harmony your sphere and ours. Much more wé 
might say : but that is enough to shew you that prayer is the 
very breath of your Spirits, and, under one of its many forms, a 
necessity of their health and progress. . 

In a certain way, too, it seems beneficial to Spirits. So many 
ask for prayer. : 

As we have said, the direction of your beneficent will 
draws round them ministering Spirits, who can help and pro- 
tect them. | 

The old notion of prayer was not erroneous then ? 

It is a talisman of power. - 

These ministering Spirits. Is it their work to answer prayers? 
They must have enough to do. a: | 

These are your material notions. You have no idea yet of 
the effluence of Spirit, the atmosphere that we can surround 
you with, when you enable us so todo. To what do you refe# 
the strange peace that steals over your spirit as you strive to 
commune with God? You cannot see how that your uplifted 
soul has entered into the sphere of the peaceful ones, and that 
their unrufiled calm has permeated your spirit, and shed some 
of its stillness there. Vexed and wearied with the strife, so 
profitless, so hard to wage, you ory in anguish for some help, 
some support, some countenance and consolation. That cry 
has reached a friend, and forthwith the help is ministered ; or, 
sick at heart in anxious care for some dear friend, you think 
on him and pray. Swift as your thought goes the Helper to your 
friend, and, if he does but lift his spirit in prayer, tho aid is 
surely given. Too often the help is delayed by the unspiritual 
state of the tempted or suffering one; and the ministers find 
their labour vain. But in all these cases it is the effluence of Spirit 
that brings help and peace. Material benefits are given, at times, 
by those Guardians who are able to grant such requests ; but not 
usually. Generally, prayer brings blessing in such ways as we 
have told you of. 

This effluence is pretty much what theologians meant by the 
Holy Ghost ? 

It is the truth on which they built that dogma. They 
personified the Supreme, and then His attributes. If it had 
not been for external circumstances they would have gone on 
till the Christian Heaven would have had gods as many. as 
Olympus. Man in his ruder state must have a personality to 
place before him. He cannot conceive an impersonal God, not 
entertain love for an unembodied Intelligence. Hence the 
crystallisation of ideas into dogmas, creeds, formularies. | 
Hence the countless incarnations that permeate all forms of 
faith. Hence the deifications of Greece and Rome. The 
heaven of the ruder religions was ever peupled with mankind, 
whether it was that gods came down incarnate and ascended 
up again, or that men rose high above their kind and were 
made gods. In this sense, in obedience to this instinct, the 
effuence of Spirit was made into a God and called the Holy 
Ghost. You do not require to have it pointed out to you that 
when Jesus left His friends, His spiritual influence was sub- 
stituted for His personal presence : nor that the outpouring ai 
Pentecost was the spiritual effluence of which you and our 
friends have long been the recipients. 

"Yes, Prayer for material benefit. Rain? Disease? 

It is usually of no use, being selfish at root. But as we have 
said, the prayer of faith, specially if it be winged with the. 
anguish of love, that sees the dear one slipping away, may have 
a potency to you miraculous. It is the most powerful Spiritual 
force. 

Yes. L£ can imagine that will, love, and despair, all united, 
must disengage force. ‘‘ I will not let thee go, except U'how bless 
me.” ‘* The energy of. despair” is proverbial, | : 

Love is the most potent motive power in your world. Will is 
the engine here. Co-operating,I can see what a mighty power they 
would form. Cease; the conditions are far from good. Your 
bodily health is bad, and you need rest. We shall not tax your 
powers more than is needful. + IMPERATOR. | 


Mrs. Harbtnot-Brirren’s Lecrure AprorntMEeNTs.— 
Braprord: Sunday, November 19th. Sowxzrsy Bringer: 
Sunday, November 26th.—Address, The Limes, Humphrey. 
street, Cheetham Hill, Manchester, 
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LETTERS ON THEOSOPHY. 
(From aN Anato-InpIan To A LonDoNn THEOSOPHIST. ) 


No. ITI. 
[There appeared in the Theosophist of last month a paper— 
** Fragments of Occult Truth” (No. IV.)—which dealt with the 
evolution of man. To my great regret it was found impossible 
to transfer it to these columns. It is equally impossible to 


‘present any intelligible summary of its contents. I can but 


hope that when these letters—the most able and clear presenta- 


tion of truth from the point of view occupied by the writer and 


those whom he represents that we have yet had—are gathered 
into a volume, all who interest themselves in these matters 
will find opportunity of studying them consecutively. I may 
say, however, that the broad idea presented is that the evolu- 
tion of man is not a process carried out on this planet alone, 
but is effected through various lives on various planets. This 
earth is but a link na mighty chain of worlds, through which 
all individual spiritual entities have, alike, to pass. These 
worlds differing in their essential conditions of existence pro- 
vide the spirit with various schools of training. On this earth, 
where spirit and matter are pretty evenly balanced, we have one 
set of conditions, low in the scale of progression. In other 
worlds, where spirit predominates, we have training of another 
sort. Evolution is accomplished by a ‘‘ spiral” progress through 
these worlds, and is so far from being complete that the man of 
the future will hold a position in respect to us similar to that 
which we hold with respect to the ape of the Darwinian. This 
is the broad idea which is strikingly elaborated in the paper to 
which I am referring. The reader must, for the present, be 
referred to it for further information. What I have written is 
sufficient to make intelligible what follows.—M. A. (Oxon). | 


When we come to examine the evolution of man on our own 
planet the explanation has to be drawn out on a larger scale than 
that which served for a sketch of the whole cosmogony. Our 
career on the preceding planets of the descending series is, for 
the present, over and done with. Few of us know enough of our 
lives there to be curious about details. But here, the 
phenomena of the world about us and the period we are passing 
through are all replete with interest. Our, wish would be to get 
explanations of the conditions out of which these have originated, 
and of the results to which they are tending, that should be as 
enlarged and precise as our knowledge of the actual present. But, 
in truth, an explanation on that scale of the phenomena 
immediately preceding and immediately following our present 
life would evidently require an exhaustive knowledge of all 
natural laws and operations lying outside the physical group we 
have grown familiar with. And the exposition of this knowledge 
would involve the complete development of sciences, the very 
alphabet of which is. hidden from the world as yet; in short, it 
is no less impossible to comprehend all Nature’s dotail—the in- 
finitely little—completely, than it is to fathom the infinitely great. 


. But just as the principles of ovolution carried on through the 


series of worlds, of which our planet is one, have been found 
susceptible of an explanation, which, if not minuto, is sufficiently 
definite to be intelligible, so it is possible now to sketch on a 
somewhat larger scale, corresponding to the nearer approach of 
the subject, the process of evolution carried on in the case of this 
single planet. The area of Nature to be dealt with is less 
enormous, and, therefore, a treatment of its phenomena down a 
corresponding level of detail gives us a closer insight into the 
process under investigation. 

And a striking illustration of the uniformities of Nature is 


- brought out by the first glanco at the occult doctrine in reference 


to the development of man on the earth. The outline of the 


design is the same as the outline of the more comprehensive 
design covering the whole chain of worlds. The inner details of 
this world, as regards its units of construction, are the same as 
the inner details of the larger organism, of which this world 
itself is a unit. That is to say, the development of humanity on 
this carth is accomplished by means of successive waves of 
development which correspond to the successive worlds in the 
great planetary chain. The great tide of human life, be it re- 
membered—for that has been already set forth—sweeps round 
the whole career of worlds in successive waves. These primary 
growths of humanity may be conveniently spoken of as Rounds. 
We must not forget that the individual units constituting each 
round in turn are identically the same as regards their higher prin- 
ciples—that is, that the individualities on the earth during Round 
1 come back again after completing their travels round the whole 
series of worlds and constitute Round 2, and so on. But the 
point to which special attention should be drawn here is that 
the individual unit, having arrived at any given planet of the 
series in the course of any given Round, does not merely touch 
that planet and pass on to the next. Before passing on he has 
to live through a series of races on that planet. And this fast 
suggests the outline of the fabric which will presently develop 
itself in the reader’s mind, and exhibits that similarity of design 
on the part of the one world as compared with the whole series, 
to which attention has already been drawn. As the complete 
scheme of nature that we belong to is worked out by means of 
a series of Rounds sweeping through all the worlds, so the 
development of humanity on each world is worked out by a 
series of races developed within the limits of each world in turn. 

It is time now to make the working of this law clearer by 
coming to the actual figures which have to do with the evolution 
of our doctrine. It would have been premature to begin with them, 
but as soon as the idea of a system of worlds in a chain, and of 
life-evolution on each through a series of re-births, is satisfac- 
torily grasped, the further examination of the laws at work will 
be greatly facilitated by precise reference to the actual number 
of worlds, and the actual number of rounds and races, required 
to accomplish the whole purpose of the system. For the whole 
duration of the system is as certainly limited in time, be it 
remembered, as the life of a single man. Probably not limited 
to any definite number of years set irrevocably from the com- 
mencement, but that which has a beginning progresses onwards 
towards an end. The life of a man, leaving accidents quite out 
of the account, is a terminable period, and the life of a world- 
system leads up to a final consummation. The vast periods of 
time concerned in the life of a world-system dazzle the 
imagination, as a rule, but still they are measurable; they are 
divisible into sub-periods of various kinds, and these have a 
definite number. 

By what prophetic instinct Shakespeare pitched upon seven 
as the number which suited his fantastic classification of the ages 
of man, is a question with which we need not be much 
concerned, but certain it is that he could not have made a more 
felicitous choice. In periods of sevens the evolution of the race 
of man may be traced, and the actual number of the objective 
worlds which constitute our system, and ‘of which the Earth is 
one, is seven also. Remember, thie occult scientists know this as 
a fact, just as the physical scientists know fora fact that the 
spectrum consists of seven colours, and the musical scale of 
seven tones. There are seven kingdoms of nature, not three, as 
modern science has imperfectly classified them. Man belongs to 
a kingdom distinctly separate from that of the animals, 
including beings in a higher state of organisation than that 
which manhood has familiarised us with as yet; and below the 
mineral kingdom there are three others which science in the 
West knows nothing about ; but this branch of the subject may 
be set aside for the present. It is mentioned merely to shew the 
regular descent of the divisions in nature, 

Man, returning to the kingdom we are most interested in, is 
evolved in a series of Rounds (progressions round the series of 
worlds), and seven of these Rounds have to be accomplished 
before the destinies of our system are worked out. The Round 
which is going on at present isthe fourth. These are considera- 
tions of the utmost possible interest connected with precise 
knowledge on these points, because each Round is, as it were, 
specially allotted to the predominance of one of the seven 
principles in man, and in the regular order of their upward 
gradation. But here, again, is a realm of inquiry that for the 
present can only be glanced at, 

An individual unit arriving on a planet for the first time in 
the course of a Round, has to work through seven raves on that 
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planet, before he passes on to the next, and each of these races 
occupies the earth for along time. Our old-fashioned specula- 


tions ahout time and eternity, suggested by the misty religious 


systems of the West, have brought on a curious habit of mind: 


in connection with problems bearing on the actual duration of 


such periods. We can talk glibly of eternity, and, going to the 
other end of the scale, we are not shocked by a few thousand 
years ; but directly years are numbered with precision in groups 
which lie in intervening regions of thought, illogical Western 
theologians are apt to regard such numbering as nonsense. 


Now we at present living on this earth—the great bulk of. 


humanity, that is to say, for there are exceptional cases, to be 
considered later—are now going through the fifth race of our 
present fourth Round. And yet the evolution of that fifth race 
began about a million of years ago. In a very interesting 


volume of Western science Professor James Geikie, writing of 


“* The Great Ice Age,” is good enough to push back the origin of 


man on earth to interglacial epochs in a way which expands the 


biblical five or six thousand years into something over 100,000. 
The book. is not at hand fas I write, and I forget the exact 
figures reached. But what is this calculation beside the facts of 
the case as revealed by Occult science ? Will the reader, in con- 
‘sideration of the fact that the present cosmogony does not pro- 
fess to work with eternity, nerve himself to deal with estimates 
that do concern themselves with millions of years, and even. 
count such millions by considerable numbers ? ts 


1 
* 


(To be continued.) 


GARIBALDI’S DREAM. 


7 was ill with rheumatism, and in the midst of the storm 
I fell asleep in my cabin, having lain down over the coverlid.. 
In sleep I was transported to my native place, but instead of 
the heavenly air of Nice, where everything bore a smiling 
aspect, I found myself in the gloomy atmosphere of a cemetery. 
In the distance I perceived a melancholy procession of women’ 
carrying a bier, and they advanced slowly towards me. TI felt 
a fatal presentiment, and struggled to approach the funeral 
train, but I could not move. I seemed to have a mountain’ 
upon my chest. The cortége reached the side of my couch, 
laid down the bier, and vanished. I sought in vain to raise 
myself on my arms. I was under the terrible influence of a 
nightmare ; and when I began to move, and feel beside me the 
cold form of a corpse, and recognise my mother’s blessed face, 
I was awake, but on my hand there remained the impres- 
sion of an ice-cold hand. The mournful howling of the tempest, 
and the groans of the poor ‘Carmen’ beaten unmercifully. 
against the shore, could not entirely dissipate the effects of my: 
terrible dream. On that day, and in that hour, I lost my. 
parent, the best of mothers.” —From Guizoni’s Life of Garibaldi, 


THE DIVINING ROD. 
To the Editor of ‘‘ Lica.” 


Sir,—May I uarrate, briefly as I can, my experience with 
the divining rod? When I was twelve years old, I saw one day 
@ man in my father’s field walking about with a crotched stick 
in his hands, which, at times, bent down slowly towards the 
earth. Of course I asked him what he was doing, when he 
explained the process of finding water. Being a born experi- 
menter, I went into the next pasture and cut a witch-hazel 
crotch, and on walking about found that it behaved in my 
hands as it did in those of the water-finder. TI followed the 
water-vein a quarter of a mile to the river bank, and found an 
outflowing spring. Led blindfold around wells, I tracked the 
water-courses to and from them. Then [ tried similar experi- 
ments as to metals. In a wood yard, covered with chips, I 
repeatedly found a silver dollar hidden under a chip. I did the 
samo when blindfolded. I had no doubt that very deep veins 
of water, and nearer metals, for I tried iron as well as silver, 
acted in some way upon me or the rod I held in my hands. 
Having satisfied myself of the fact, I havo never since repeated 
the experiment. T. L. Nicuors, M.D. 


32, Fopstone-road, Earl’s Court, London, 8. W. 
November 11th, 1882. 


Miss Woop.—The correspondence between the C. A. §. and 
Miss Wood was laid before the Counzil on Tuesday last. At 
present no agreement has been arrived at, and shuuld the nego- 
tiations fall thro ugh the correspondence will be published, 


‘ 


“SHELLS.” : 

Mr. Noel has concluded his very able and elaborate attack 
on the Adept Psychology by opening up the whole question of 
Buddhist metaphysics. I do not think that subject can be 
adequately treated in these columns. We may, perhaps, deal 
with the connection of Idealism and Occultism upon easier terms : 
at least, in this article, I shall confine myself to the conception 
of the ‘“‘shell” as such, leaving the further question of 
** elementaries,” “‘ astral light,” and so forth for next considera- 
tion. It must be observed that I am not an authorised 
exponent of these ideas, and that I can ouly give my own 
understanding of them, with especial reference to the objections 
raised by Mr. Noel. 

It is the vice of all materialistic psychology that it makes the 
unity of consciousness consist in the sum of its states, deriving 
consciousness—the apprehension of phenomena—from pheno- 
mena themselves. Mr. Noel believes that he has detected these 
gross errors in the teaching now in question, and that there can 
be no material or ideal combination, offering to observation the 
phenomena of personality, out of connection with that principle 
of unity and self-identification which we call the Ego. A 
“shell ” consciousness without the Ego is impossible; and on. 
the other hand the Ego cannot be so lost or merged in the 
shell” as to perish with the disintegration of the latter, as 
is alleged in the case of ‘‘ elementaries.” | 

There are therefore these two questions to be distinguished 
and dealt with separately. I will state the first in my own way 
as follows : Can the modes of personal consciousness, including 


‘| Memory, sentiment, and habitual intelligence, be so organised 
‘| as to become independent of their originating principle, auto- 


matically responsive to appropriate excitants, and subsisting 
for a time by the coherence and momentum imparted to them ? 

Now I must first pre-suppose the admission of an ethereal or 
psychic body or form, the Kama Rupa, which I used to call the 
Linga Sarira. Ientirely accept the opinion of Hinton and Mr. 
Noel, that all the phenomena of force we call ‘‘ matter,” 
whether physical or ethereal, are presentations to us of a real life 
and consciousness behind. And I find my argument greatly 
facilitated by that idea. For I infer from it that the more 
ethereal and subtle the form of “‘ matter,” the more evidently is 
it a manifestation of life and living powers. And an ethereal 
body will thus be far more plastic, and far more tenacious of 
the impressions it receives from our thought and intelligence, 
than are our present physical bodies. The living forces of 
nature in this more sensitive and responsive state, will be more 
easily mesmerised, as it were, and combined by our personality 
into a perfect, enduring, and reactive representation of it. In 
accordance with Hinton’s theory, I follow Mr. Noel in conceiving 
organism as an immense number of rudimentary cell con- 
sciousnesses or wills in strict and absolute subordination to the 
functional purposes of a higher life principle or formative idea. 
And that seems to mealso quite in conformity with what Koot 
Hoomi tells us* of the living energy of our thoughts after they 
have passed otit of our present consciousness. As to this I 
shall have something more to say by-and-by, in dealing with Mr. 
Noel’s objection to the ‘astral light,” and the pictures or images - 
therein, Now as regards the power of lower forms of life to com- 
bine for a common purpose of which they are individually uncon: 
scious, it matters not whether the purpose or fundtion is the 
representation of human intelligence and the reproduction of its 
phenomena, or of merely animal life. I am not fora momen t 
losing sight of Mr. Noel's great objection, which is after all 
only that which presents itself to everyone in a less philosophical 
form. But until we have clearly before our minds what organ- 
ism implies, and to how much it is applicable, I cannot shew 
how, and under what limitations, its survival may he asserted. 
Now I start with this principle, which, I believe, no psycholo- 
gist of any school will at the present day deny, that organism is 
the basis of all spontancity. I call spontaneity the organic coh: 
sciousness. But in so speaking be it understood that I advance 
nothing necessary to make out my case, which would be satisfied 
bya wholly unconscious automatic reproduction of the phenomena 
of life. A theory much stronger than this—viz., human auto- 
matism—that consciousness is altogether a collateral and 
unessential fact--not long ago engaged the attention of some 
scientific men in this country. But believing with Mr. Noel 
that all phenomena of every kind result from conscious 


‘energies, I say that what we call our spontatieous acts and 


thoughts—that is to say, adts and thoughts which, by habitual 
repetition, have become independent of our voluntary 
*Binnett’s “Oceult World,” p. 180, 
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origination till they can even obtrude themselves against our 
will, just like objects of external perception—belong to an 
‘organic consciousness to which we have ourselves transferred 
them. The Zo is incessantly labouring at the construction of 
an organism whereby its voluntary activity may be exchanged 


for a spontaneous one. ll education and training have this 
for their aim. None of the higher voluntary results can be 
obtained till the lower ones have become thus organically 
spontaneous. And the whole of our living is nothing else than 
this process of thus imaging ourselves forth upon a reactive basis, 
which Mr. Noel and I, at least, believe to be conscious forces of 
nature, co-ordinated, actuated, inspired, and disciplined—in one 
word, organised—-by our formative energies. 

_ Now, so far as this process is complete, there is an organised 
‘representation of ourselves resulting in characteristic phenomena 
‘which no longer require our voluntary origination. But these 
‘phenomena, Mr. Noel will say, however elicited, are still phe- 
momena of our consciousness. Not altogether so even now, for 
there is a stage beyond the spontaneous, the automatic. Many 
jhysical acts, of which some required an elaborate conscious 
ttraining, are ever afterwards performed without any observable 
consciousness at all, unless attention is accidentally directed to 
them, which, by the by, usually impairs their facility. And 
often, nay constantly, in a long train of associated ideas, each of 
which suggests its successor, intermediate links do not emerge 
into consciousness at all.* We may go so far as to say that the 
degree of consciousness of every process which must still be 
called mental is in an inverse ratio to its facility. 

But though the tendency is thus to automatism, it is usually 
‘only the lower results of the personal life which become thus 
‘completely organised. In exceptional cases, possibly, where there 
-has been great brain power, even more difficult processes of 
‘intelligence may be spontaneously reprodticed—spontaniety, be 
‘it repeated, always testifyimg to organic co-ordination. This is 
‘the opinion of Mr. Thomas Lake Harris,f no less than of our 
‘Eastern teachers. And the “shell” would, for a lottg time at 
‘least, retain enough to give fragmentary ‘“‘ tests of identity,” 
when in psychic rapport, though rarely enough to stand a 
ttélerably severe cross-examination. And I may imetition here 
ithat ‘leng before I had heard of the ‘“‘shell,” the idea was 
‘suggested to my mind by my own experience, and that of others, 
tin Spiritualistic investigations. It was really the imost tenable 
hypothesis by which to account for the curious abundance of 
‘isolated tests, with the invariable inability to follow these up by 
particulars which would be equally within the memory of the 
‘deceased individual. Had I been myself a medium, that is, in 
‘direct rapport, I have no doubt that these further ‘‘ tests” would 
‘have been supplied in any quantity from my own mind. But 
‘when the facts did not admit the supposition of scraps of infor- 
‘mation picked up by the medium for purposes of imposition, the 
;phenomenon was that of a‘disentegrating memory. 

However that may be, 1 submit that we have got thus far 
without quitting the region of experience and ascertained 
peychology ; viz, that there is a large class of mental acts and 
phonomena which originated in, but are reproduced in- 
dependently of, our will and higher faculties. Nor will it be 
denied that these are just such as are most habitual to, and 
therefore most characteristic of, the individual, and most ex- 
pressive of his personality. I can only conceive these associated 
tendencies of mine as an organic representation of myself, as in 
a more external manner my physical bodyisso, And just as my 
body, though a phenomenon for my consciousness, has an 
enduring cause outside my consciousness, so that other organism, 
constructed by me, reacts upon my consciousness in those sub- 
jective phenomena which I no longer originate and can very 
imperfectly control. Spontaneous subjectivity is objectivity. 
The power of organism to impose phenomena on consciousness 
is just like the power of any other ‘‘object” to do so. That 
tree is a phenomenon which as such exists only in the conscious- 
ness of the percipient. But there is a living energy acting on 
ino to make me see the tree. And there is a living energy 
acting on me to make me feel my external body in sensations, 
and also to give me that complex experience which is my 
spontaneous, involuntary personality. But there is this dis- 
tinction between the two cases. The phenomenon of the 
external sense is the resultant of two factors which may be quite 


* Psychologists at first supposed that the links were only forgotten, not sup- 
pressed ; but all are now agreed that this was a mere assumption. 


+ ‘“If a man possessed great intellectual powers and put them forth through 
: & long life, he has built a great getst, if not a great name; he has sent forth 
. re peut representation of himself into the world of shadows,”—-Concerning 
~Gierste, ' 


unlike. But in the other case they are my own modes which 
I have objectified by the mere fact of constructing them. 

Now. I will not call this subtle organism of habitual modes 
the personality, because Mr. Noel understands by that the 
transcendental unity of the Ego, and I do not want to dispute 
about words. But if its objective existence is conceded at all, 
we must conceive it as an association of forces far more vital, 
far more intimately blended and complicated, than those which 
combine for the phenomena of physical life in the outer body. 
Its separation from the Ego would be the withdrawal of the latter 
from objective personal consciousness. It is just this with- 
drawal which, even in this life, we are trying to effect in: every 
effort of self-control’ and self-reconstruction. But there is a 
great body of mere innocent habit in which we dwell contentedly. 
The complete arrest of our spontaneous life would be return 
to a state of absolute subjectivity, until we had evolved new 
modes by that voluntary energy in which the Ego most truly 
consists. It is this intermediate state of subjectivity which I 
understand by what the Adepts, through their expositor, call 
Devachan. But before we can attain it, after physical death, 
there is a longer or shorter period required for disengagement 
from those objective modes, including all the interests and 
dispositions for which there are no longer the occasions and 
opportunities afforded by our life here. When this separa- 
tion has been effected completely, these collective modes do not 
at once disintegrate, but maintain their union for a time, and 
in the state of union are what is called the ‘ shell.” 

Now the perpetuation and vitality of such an organism 
would consist in its co-ordination, and consequent ability to 
respond to those excitants, which, in association with the Ego, 
d@liuced the phenomena of personal life. The ‘‘shell’’ has no self- 
consciousness, for it has no self ; it has no originating power, no 
plan or purpose. But the habits of its co-ordination continue, 
and it may be drawn by those attractions into rapport with living 
intelligences. That is its opportunity. Then come the 
indispensable excitants, and the consequent automatic responses. 
The same questions which would have elicited from your friend, 
had he been living and present, merely spontaneous answers, 
without the necessity of reflection, you will get with equal 
readiness from his ‘‘shell.” If your friend was a ready scholar, the 
“shell” will quote you Greek and Latin.* And so on. 

It is to another class of “‘shells,” the ‘‘elementaries, ’that will- 
power, intelligence, and consciousness are attributed by the 
author of the ‘‘Fragments of Occult Truth.” With these I 
propose to deal next week in reply to Mr. Noel, when the larger 
and more difficult question of the ‘‘ Loss of the Spirit” will have 
to be met. 

But Mr. Noel will find nothing, I think, in these teachings to 
imply that the ‘shell ” is a personality with a distinct self-con- 


.sciousriess, unless it represents the actual individual, as in the 


case of the elementary. And, therefore, I really cannot see how 
an objection from the essential unity of individual consciousness 
can apply to the organism now in question. There are numerous 
analogies in life and nature for co-ordinations surviving the 
principle of integration. The State may be without a govern- 
ment, yet the routine executive functions may be uninterrupted 
for a while. 3 7 

That there can be any phenomenal consciousness without the 
unity of apperception, the synthesis which must be accompanied, 
as Kant says, by the Ich denke, and which thus presupposes the 
distinction of subject and object, I cannot at all represent to 
myself. And it is also quite true that to get that Ich denke out 
of the elements or ‘‘manifold” of a phenomenon thts com- 
bined in and for consciousness alone is the impossible mistake 
of materialism. So, as already said, I do not conceive these 
“shells” as conscious, that is,with a unity of consciousness. But 
thefe is another possibility, for we are told (Theos., Oct. 81) : 
‘‘Until the shells are dissipated there is a certain sympathy 
between them and the departed Spiritual Ego,” which may be 
disturbed by incitements to the “shell.” Well, I conceive that 
to mean that the disengagement is after all never quite complete 
while the ‘‘shell” lasts—the consciousness of the Ego, though 
abstracted, can yet return to its old habit when the feeble 
organism is moved to activity. To expect in the first instance 
a perfectly unexceptionable mode of statement from pupils who 
are themselves at the same time learning to understand (for 
that is how these teachings come to us) would not be reasonable. 
And as I also am in that case, I bespéak a liberal indulgence, 
and some independent thinking on the part of the reader, for 
this explanation. 7 0. Cc. M. 


—. 


*“ The geist of Homer talks good Greek,"— » L. Harris, 
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THEHOSOPHIC DOOTRINES. 


C. C. M. has, in his turn, rather misunderstood me. I did 
not mean to charge intentional inculcation of materialism, in 
the vulgar sense of the word, on the writer of the “ Frag- 
ments” ; but perhaps my language in the note cited by C. C. M. 
was ill-chosen. And I am quite ready to admit that in the 
passage concerning ‘the spirit drifting about like dead leaves,”’ 
I probably misunderstood him, the interpretation of C. C. M. 
being very likely the correct one ; only I must add that, if so, 
for a writer who so scrupulously divides a man into distinct 
compartments, such language was very loose and misleading. 

But on the second point I suppose I should differ from 
C. C. M. as much as from the writer. For he characterises 
the statement that ‘thought, memory, ard will are the energies 
of the brain” as ‘‘the enunciation of a physiological truism.” 
That it is so I have yet to learn. It is the doctrine, doubtless, 
of Moleschott, Maudsley, and Bain; but so far from its being 
“‘a physiological truism,” I should have said that this is just 
the most flagrant instance of physiological science obtruding 
beyond her province into the domain of psychology, and uttering 
@ fatal untruth in so doing. Undoubtedly there is good 
scientific evidence that the motion of nervous molecules 
accompanies our present modes of thought and volition; but 
there is no possibility of going beyond this in the direction of 
materialism. And to my mind itis quite as materialistic to ascribe 
thought and will to a subtle ethereal body as to ascribe the 
same to the more palpable molecules we call brain. All these 
are, by the very definition of them, creatures of thought : thought 
is not their creature. Is that true or not? On it hangs, if not 
everything of value to us, yet a very great deal. - 

What I charge on Occultism—and upon much of the so-called 
philosophy of Spiritualism itselfi—is unconscious materialism, 
none the less real and mischievous for not being avowed. 
Even if the writers regard matter as an ‘ illusion,” yet if they 
also regard will, thought, memory, and personality as functions, 
or products of this illusion (illusion, I wonder, of whom or what ?) 
then I must charge them with materialism. It does not signify, 
after all, what your metaphysical idea of matter may be, whether 
you call it illusion, or something evolved from an unconscious 
Absolute Principle, Pakriti, or some other; the question is : 
Are personality, and personal functions, functions or results of 
matter, gross or subtle? These writers, unless I totally mis- 
understand them, reply in the affirmative. The true position 
is that matter, gross and subtle, is the product of personality 
and its functions. The inference from the former position is 
that, when all the bodies, gross and subtle, have disappeared, 
then thought and personality have gone with them—and that 
inference is drawn by these writers. This is only a subtler and 
more insidious materialism. ‘‘ Gross” was, perhaps, a wrong 
word to apply. When our personality is perfected, then we 
shall no longer appear to possess bodies like those we now 
have. Bodies are the finite self-expression of Persons. The 
molecular motion of nerves or ether or any other subtle agent 
is, and can only be thought, will, perception, in us or in some 
persons. 

(For ‘‘intentional self-identification” in the note to my last 
paper, read intuitional, &c.) ; 

In dealing with physics, or physiology proper, of course, 
we are at liberty to use the language of the science, and 
to ignore idealism. Not so, however, when we mix up psycho- 
logy, and philosophy} with these sciences ; for then we misstate 
facts—we misrepresent truth, and mislead dangerously. What- 
ever Occultisin may be, Idealism is no mere subtle curiosity of 
speculation. Ropen NoE1. 


Tue CENTRAL AssocraATION or SprrITUALISts.—Now that the 
work of the autumn and winter seasons is about to commence, 
the time is opportune for a few words to our readers on the duty 
of supporting the C.A.S., and strengthening the hands of its 
council. The Fortnightly Discussion Meetings, which will be begun 
on Monday next, will afford opportunities for the consideration 
of a number of important questions, of special interest not only 
to pronounced Spiritualists but to those also who are candid in- 
quirers and sincere seekers after truth ; and that all who purpose 
joining in the coming year may have the advantages to he. 
derived from these meetings and other proceedings of the Associa- 
tion, it has been decided that those who pay their subscriptions 
now for 1883 will be entitled to enter upon full privileges at 
once. Forms of application for membership may be had on 
application to the secretary, Mr. Thomas Blyton, 38, Great 
Russell-street, W.C, : 


‘written a letter to his brother, Mr. N. Norway, 


A MURDHR SHHN IN A DREAM. 


On the evening of the 8th of February, 1840, Mr. Nevell 
Norway, a Cornish gentleman, was cruelly murdered by two 
brothers of the name of Lightfoot, on his way from Bodmin to 
Wadebridge, the place of his residenco. At that time, his 
brother, Mr. Edmund Norway, was in the command of a 
merchant vessel, the ‘‘ Orient,” on her way from Manilla to 
Cadiz, and the following is his own account of a dream which he 
had on the night when his brother was murdered :— ; 

_ “Ship ‘Orient,’ from Manilla to Cadiz, Feb. 8th, 1840. 

** Abo&t 7.30 p.m., the island of St. Helena, N.N.W., distant 
about seven miles; shortened sail and rounded to, with the 
ship's head to the eastward. At eight, set the watch and went 
below. Wrote a letter to my brother, Nevell Norway. About 
twenty minutes or a quarter before ten o’clock went to bed, fell 
asleep, and dreamed I saw two men attack my brother and 
murder him. One caught the horse by the bridle and snapped 
a pistol twice, but I heard no report. He then struck him a 
blow, and he fell. off the horse. They struck him several 
blows, and dragged him by the shoulders across the road and. 
left him. In my dream there was a house on the left hand side: 
of the road, At four o’clook I was called, and went on deck to 
take charge of the ship. I told the second officer, Mr. Henry 
Wren, that I had had a dreadful dream, and dreamed that my 
brother Nevell was murdered by two’men on the road front 
St. Columb to Wadebridge; but I was sure it could not be there, 
as the house there would be on the right hand side of the road, 
but it must have been somewhere else. He replied, ‘ Don’t 
think anything about it; you West country people are so 
superstitious ; you will make yourself miserable the remainder of 
the passage.’ He then left the general orders and went below. 
It was one continued dream from the time I fell asleep until 
I was called at four o’clook in the morning. 

*“‘EpmMunD Norway, Chief Officer Ship ‘ Orient.’ ” 

So much for the dream. Now for the confession of Willian 
Lightfoot, one of the assassins, who was executed, together with. 
his brother, at Bodmin, on Monday, April 18th, 1840 :— 

“‘T went to Bodmin last Saturday week, the 8th instant: 
(February 8th, 1840), and in returning I met my brother J ames, 
at the head of Dunmeer Hill. It was dim-like. We came on 
the turnpike-road all the way till we came to the house near the - 
spot where the murder was committed. We did not go into the 
house, but hid ourselves in a field. My brother knocked Mr. 
Norway down ; he snapped a pistol at him twice, and it did not 
go off. He then knocked him down with the pistol. I was there 
along with him. Mr. Norway was struck while on horseback, Itwas 
on the turnpike-road, between Pencarrow Mill and the directing- 
post towards Wadebridge. I cannot say at what time of the 
night it was. We left the body in the water, on the left side of 
the road coming to Wadebridge. We took some money in a, 
purse, but I did not know how much. My brother drew the. 
body across the road to the watering.” 

At the trial, Mr. Abraham Hambly deposed that he left: 
Bodmin ten minutes before ten, and was overtaken by Mr. 
Norway about a quarter of a mile out of Bodmin. They rode 
together for about two miles from Bodmin, where their roads 
separated. . . | 

Mr. John Hick, a farmer of St. Minver, left Bodmin at a 
quarter past ten, on the Wadebridge road. Whon he got to 
within a mile of Wadebridge he saw Mr, Norway’s horse 
galloping on before him without u rider. The clock struck eleven 
Just before he entered Wadebridge. 

Thomas Gregory, Mr. Norway’s waggoner, found his master’s 
horse standing at the gate of the stable yard. Two spots of fresh 
blood were on the saddle. He took the pony and rode out on 
the road. Edward Cavell went with him. They came toa place 
called North Hill. There is a lone cottage there, by the right- 
hand side of the road going to Bodmin, which is unoccupied, 
They found the body of Mr. Norway in the water near this 
cottage. 

The evidence of the surgeon, Mr. Tiokell, shewed that the 
head was dreadfully beaten and fractured. 

It will be seen that Mr. Edmund Norway, in relating his 
dream the following morning to his shipmate, observed that the 
murder could not have been committed on the St. Columb road _ 
because the house, in going from thence to Wadebridge, is or 
the right hand, whereas the house was in his dream, and in_ 
reality is, on the left. 

I asked Mr. Edmund Norway whether, supposing he F adi not: 


on the. evening’ 
of the 8th of February, and had nevertheless “ream? the - 


dream in question, the impression made by it WOrsda Rave been - 


such as to have prevented his writing to him sut sequently. To - 
which he replied that it might not have had ‘jos effect, but he : 
could not say with any precision whether ‘,t would'or not. At 
all events, the dream must be considered remarkable from its + 
unquestionable authenticity, and its erfect coincidence in time « 
and circumstances with a most horrible murder.—Fyom Larly « 


Years and Late Reflections.” By Clement Varlyon, M.D., Vol,.- 
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THE CONDUOT OF PUBLIO PHYSICAL SEANORS. | recommend—That in all public circles held for physical pheno- 


The following Declaration on the conduct of public or pro- 
miscuous séances for physical manifestations was drafted by a 
committee appointed for that purpose by the Council of the 
Central Association of Spiritualists, and having been presented 
toa meeting of the Council, held on Tuesday, November 14th, 
1882, was unanimously approved, and ordered to be printed and 
circulated. Persons wishing to have their names added to the 
list of signatures are invited to intimate their desire to the 
Resident Secretary, Mr. Thomas Blyton, 38, Great Russell- 
street, W.C. 


~ Conduct of Public Physical Seances. 

Few Spiritualists can have failed to note, with regret, the 
deterioration which has of late years taken place in the con- 
ditions under which physical phenomena have been sought in 
public séances. 

These conditions—so favourable to fraud on the part of 
dishonest mediums, and so calculated to excite suspicion in the 
minds of observers—have led to the most disastrous results. We 
are not speaking without full warrant when we say that there 
is hardly a public medium for physical manifestations in this 
country against whom, at one time or other, charges of imposture 
have not been brought. We fear that in some cases no reason- 
able doubt can be entertained that fraud of the grossest kind was 
really perpetrated; while in other cases there is reason to 
believe that—whatever may have been the appearance to inex- 
perienced spectators—there was no conscious deception on the 
part of the medium. 

_ But in either case the name of Spiritualism has been brought 
into discredit, and we are forcibly driven to the conclusion that 
our methods of procedure must be amended. We must demon- 
strate our abhorrence of imposture by disavowing and discouraging 
all conditions which do not plainly shut out even the suspicion 
of its possibility. 

Obviously these remarks can have little reference to family 
circles, which are naturally held sacred by those who regard 
them as affording opportunities for veritable ‘‘ communion with 
the dead.” But it is open to grave question whether—even in 
the case of family circles—inquirers should ever be permitted to 
make their first acquaintance with Spiritual phenomena by 
introduction to séances held for physical manifestations in the 
dark, or where a cabinet is used for the seclusioti of the medium. 

We are chiefly concerned, however, with wliat are known as 
public or promiscuous séances for physical manifestations. 
These have been of late years generally marked by the following 
characteristics :—(1) The séance has been conducted in imperfect 
light, or in total darkness. (2) The medium has been isolated 
from the circle, by being placed either in a cabinet or behind a 
curtain. (3) The sitters have been, either wholly or in part, 
unacquainted with the subject and with each other. (4) There 
has not infrequently been a manifest want of harmony, con- 
sequent upon differences of opinion as to the nature and value 
of the tests employed. 

These conditions, usually found in combination, effectually 
preclude careful and dispassionate investigation ; open wide an 
avenue to fraud ; suggest suspicion of its presence even where it 
does not exist ; and in many cases, we fear, expose the medium 
to very injurious influences. 

Such conditions should be allowed to prevail no longer. 
‘“Mixed” circles should be as little mixed as possible—mere 
wonder-seekers, and men whose moral atmosphere is known to 
be impure, being carefully excluded. Above all, darkness should 
- Blye way to light. In the early days of Spiritualism public dark 
circles were the exception, and there is no need for them now. 
There is abundant evidenco that, with mediums of the present 
day, satisfactory phenomena, including even ‘‘ form” manifesta- 
tions, can be obtained without isolation—the medium, where a 
cabinet is used, being placed near, but outside of it, and in full 
view of the sitters. But even if this were not so, it is neither 
wise nor honourable to expose mediums to the risks which have 
been ‘shewn to attend séances held under the conditions that 
have of late been prevalent; and it were far better that we 
should have io public manifestations of physical phenomena 
than that they should be sought under circumstances which, to 
say the least, inevitably conduce to suspicion. 

In view of all these considerations, believing that fraud is 
not of the essence of this confessedly obscure subject, but rather 
an accident dependent on faulty conditions of research ; feeling 
that Spiritualists have the remedy for tho evil in their own hands, 
and that without its conscientious application they cannot hope 
to maintain atia fair reputon before the world; we earnestly 


mena, the medium be so placed, and in such light, as to be 
continuously under observation by each member of the curcle. 
Edwin Adams, Cardiff 
W. P. Adshead, Derby 
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G. P. Allan, London 
W. R. Armstrong, Newcastle-on-Tyne 
R. Baikie, M.D., late H.E.I.C.S., Edinburgh 
*T. P. Barkas, F.G.S.,“Newcastle-on-Tyne 
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John L. Bland, President of Hull Psychological Society 
Hannah Blundell, Manchester 
John James Bodmer, London 
Hugh Booth, Sowerby Bridge 
Colonel Joshua Brayn, Jersey 
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Robert Scammell Clarke, Hon.Sec. Plymouth Free Spiritual Society 
John Colley, Hon. Sec. Birmingham Christian Spiritualist Society 
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James Dawbarn, London 
Thomas Dawson, Hon. Sec. Gateshead Spiritualist Society 
§W. Eglinton, London 
J. Crossley Eno, Dulwich 
Thomas Everitt, London 
John 8. Farmer, London 
Lewis Firth, Hon. Seo. Rochdale Spiritualist Society 
Richard Fitton, Manchester 
Charlotte FitzGerald, London 
D. G. FitzGerald, M.S.Tel.E., London 
Elizabeth FitzGerald, London 
*Hannah Ford, Leeds . 
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William Gill, Brighton 
Henry Goodchild, Hon. Sec. Middlesborough Association of 
Spiritualists 
Thomas Grant, Maidstone 
G. F. Green, London 
Joseph N. Greenwell, Hon. Sec. Dalston Association 
_S. C. Hall, F.S.A., London 
*Mrs. F. V. Hallock, Chiswick, London 
William Hardy, Hon. Sec. Sheffield Psychological Association 
Samuel Hayes, Hon. Sec. Macclesfield Society of Spiritualists 
Georgiana Houghton, London 
Hugh Hutchinson, President Islington Home Circle 
John Enmore Jones, London 
H. A. Kersey, Newcastle-on-Tyne 
W. F. Kirby, London 
Edward Larrad, President Leicester Spiritualist Society 
John Lamont, Liverpool 
P. G. Leymarie, President Société Scientifique d’Etudés Psycho- 
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.George Tommy, Bristol 
W. Towns, London 
Jno. P. Turner, Leamington 
Mary Wainwright, London 
fAlfred Russel Wallace, F.R.G.S., Godalming 
E. W. Wallis, Nottingham 
W. Winlow, Hon. Sec. Ashington Spiritual Society, Northumberland 
Oswald Wirth, Paris 
George Wyld, M.D., London 
J. F. Young, Llanelly 


* Is of opinion that public miscellaneous séances for physical manifestations 
should be altogether discontinued. 


t Would prefer that the word “ conscious ” should be omitted from the last 
sentence of the second paragraph. 


t Is of opinion that public miscellaneous séances and professional medium- 
ship for physical manifestations should be altogether discouraged. 


§ Is opposed to all public séances, whether in the light or the dark, unless the 
conditions are favourable to a complete investigation. . 


SPIRITUALISM IN INDIA. 
To the Editor of * Liaut.” 


Srr,—I shall be glad if you will give insertion to the enclosed 
letter, written by a Hindu Spiritualist. During my residence 
in Calcutta I became acquainted with many intelligent natives, 
the writer amongst the number, and the interest caused by my 
visit led them to start a society of their own. Since March last 
they have been trying to obtain manifestations, but with varying 
results. Their persistence is to be commended, and it will be 
a favour to me if any of my friends or those interested in 
propagating Spiritualism abroad as well as at home, will 
correspond with the writer, or send the Society such books 
upon the subject as may be instructive. India is a splendid 
field for Spiritualism, and, as my correspondent shews, they 
prefer its simple faith to the impenetrable mysteries of Ocoultism. 
Any interest taken by our European friends in propagating 
Spiritualism in India must have a beneficial effect upon the 
natives, and from this one society many others may spring up 
all over the country.—Yours, &c., W. Ec intron. 
I beg to inform you that your kind note of July 23rd last has 
- been thankfully received by us with much delight. We deem it 
a high favour that amidst your numerous engagements you were 
good enough to remember your poor friends in Calcutta and to 
snatch a few moments for writing to them. We cannot, how- 
ever, sufficiently thank you for the very warm interest you 
take in our society, and are more than ever obliged to you for 
your most encouraging assurance that you will ask Mr. 
Meugens when he will returi to this country to favour us with 
his advice. I need scarcely say that that gentleman will add 
not a little to the great obligations we already owe you, and that 
we will be ever thankful to him, and will ever remember him as 
one of our well-wishers and benefactors. 

We read with great pleasure your contributions to ‘* Licut.” 
Your dissent from the theosophical explanation of the 
psychical manifestations has much interested us. If the existence 
of the soul be accepted, it is agreeable to common sense that 
a soul free from material body has greater facility to exercise its 
will-power than one fettered in crude matter. The assertion of 
the Theosophists that 90 per cent. of the Spiritual phenomena 
are produced by ‘‘ spooks and elementals,” is something beyond 
our ordinary comprehension. Their explanations of well- 
authenticated communications and’ materialisations are not 
satisfactory. The account of your adventure with Koot Hoomi 
created almost a sensation here. We prefer your explanation of 
it by the theory of double to that of the Theosophists. The 
eontributions of ‘‘M. A. (Oxon.)” to ‘‘ Licur” are very learned 
and instructive. He says in one place that Spirits of the lowest 
order cast antagonistic influences over circles to retard manifesta- 
tions. Can it be one of the causes of our failures ? 

We were very happy to learn that the members of the new 
Society for Psychic Researches had come to good results in 
their investigations in ‘‘ Thought-reading.” As the Society 
contains eminent persons, we may hope to see them do full 
justice to what they have taken up in their hands, and thus 
further the cause of Spiritualism. We eagerly await the fruits 
of their labour. 

Since I wrote to you last the state of things has not much 
improved with us. We conduct the weekly séances according 
to your early advices, and other hints which we get from the 
writings of many contributors to ‘‘ Liaut.” Mr. Farmer, in his 
lecture before the members of C.A.8., strongly advised them to 
have the séance-room well ventilated and sufficiently lighted. 
We therefore do not now sit in closely shut-up rooms, but as we 
get enough of diffused light from outside to see one another, we 


keep no extra light in the room, preferring the other hypothesis, 
yiz.. 


ether in rest facilitates the operations of the Spirits. 
Will you kindly explain in your next the meaning of the 


phrase ‘‘ negative and positive elements in the arrangement of 
sitters in a circle,” as we have no distinct notion of it? 


We think that it would be well if we had with us what may — 


be called a regular guide-book for conducting séances properly. 


We do not know whether any such book is extant, nor can we 
hope to get such a book here at Calcutta. 

Will it be convenient for you (if a book of this nature is 
available) to drop a few lines to Mr. E. A. Pittis, 9, Dowgate- 
hill, Cannon-street, London, asking him to buy and send acopy 
of the book to Messrs. Bisso, Nauth, Law, and Co., 2, Larkin’s- 
lane, Calcutta, who will have made the necessary arrangements 
with him? To prevent having two copies of the same work, I 
add a list of books of our very small library :—(1) Kardec’s 
‘¢ Spirit-Book and Medium’s Book ” ; (2) Crookes’s “‘Phenomena 
of Spiritualism ” ; (3) Zéllner’s ‘* Transcendental Physics” ; (4) 
Harrison's ‘‘ Spirits before our Eyes”; (5) James’s ‘‘ Mesmer- 
ism’’ ; (6) Heidenhain’s ‘‘ Animal Magnetism”; (7) Wilson’s 
‘¢ How to Magnetise ” ; (8) a set of ‘‘ Psychic Notes.” 

We indeed learnt with regret of the late troubles in Egypt, 
but never doubted the ultimate triumph of British arms. We 
are glad that Arabi is a prisoner now and the war is virtually 
over. 

Trusting that you are in good health, 

J remain yours sincerely, 
Priya Lat MAttik, . 

The Colootollah Spiritualist Society, 

57, Sovaram Bysak’s-lane, Calcutta. 
September 23th. 


SPIRITUALISM. IN LONDON & THH PROVINCES 


GOSWELL HALL. 


On Sunday evening last Mr. J. J. Morse occupied the plat- 
form, when his guides delivered an interesting discourse on 
“‘ Spiritualism : a Religious Democracy.”” The forms of religion 
at present in vogue were classed under three heads—viz., Con- 
servative, Sensational, and Rationalistic, all of which were dis- 
cussed at considerable length with the view of shewing that 
from the two former we were to expect virtually nothing, while 
from the latter a great deal might be anticipated, but not of a 
kind to meet the necessities of the age, as without some accom- 
paniment of a spiritual nature we should land in crass material- 
ism. To this end was the advent of modern Spiritualism 
attributable. Spiritualism as a religious democracy, requires no 
priesthood, declares that every man must fight his own battles, 
and that each one must be answerable for the use or abuse of the 
faculties given him. The humblest individual who does his 
duty to himself and the world at large, has as much title to 
happiness hereafter as the greatest in the land. Spiritualism 
declares that death does not end all, and its essentials are, 
recognition of God, immortality, and eternal progression. .An 
earnest appeal for hard and earnest work concluded a highly 
interesting and instructive discourse. —Rzs-FAcToR. 


QUEBEC HALL. 
Social philosophy in the department of the ‘‘ Duties of 
Parentage and Parents” formed the subject of Mr. Mac- 
Donnell’s Sunday lecture at this hall. It treated, as all- 


important, early considerations of monetary competence and 


soundness of health, as essential to happiness in married life, 
and, without endorsing the views of Malthus in all respects, 
supported his suggestion of later marriages than are usual while 
poverty prevails. The appeals to fatherhood and motherhood 
were highly appreciated; and from the delicate, excellent 
manner in which the subjects were treated, we believe that 
much good must have been done. We are glad to find that 
some of the foundation evils in our civilised life have, at 
least, one enemy who can fearlessly drag them out, and expose 
and denounce them in becoming terms. | 

At a meeting held on Monday, November 13th, Mr. Whiteley 
in the chair, it was resolved, ‘‘ That this meeting, having fully 
considered the circumstances connected with Quebec Hall, and 
more particularly Mr. Dale’s statement of his inability to give any 
further time to conducting the affairs of the hall, the hall be 
closed on payment of next quarter’s rent, at Christmas, and that 
all property of the hall be held by Mr. Dale as his property.”’— 
Signed, Witt1am WHITELEY. 


CARDIFF. 

On Sunday, the 12th inst., two lectures were delivered here 
by the controls of Mr. E. W. Wallis. That in the morning, 
entitled ‘‘ An Hour’s Communion with the Dead,” was admirably 
treated. The controls stated that in this age, which might be 
termed the mechanical, rationalistic, or scientific age, there 1s an. 
evident tendency to regard all manifestation of feeling, all ex- 
pression of affection, as being puerile and effeminate. The most 
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sacred emotions of the heart are laid bare by the diseecting- 
knife of ‘scientific analysis, and the irrepressible -yearning of 
those who have felt the pangs of bereavement towards the 
“loved ones gone before,” is thrust back and frozen up by the 
cold, calculating spirit of the age. The controls forcibly urged 
that the all-round phases of man’s nature should be developed ; 
that the emotional, affectional and intuitional side of his being 
should not become dwarfed and stunted through the persistent 
exercise of the purely intellectual and critical faculties, and vice 
versa; and that only with the judicious blending of the intellectual 
and the emotional in seeking communion with the so-called dead, 
could the best results be ensured. The evening lecture, ‘‘ God 
and the Devil,” was handled in a masterly manner, and was well 
received by a fairly large audience. Prior to the léoture Mr. 
Rees Lewis read some communications given in Australia through 
the mediumship of Mr. George Spriggs. Two of these may be 
regarded as tést messages, since they purport to come from two 
residents of this town, who have not ‘‘ passed over ” sufficiently 
long to enable the news to travel to Australia and back again m 
the ordinary way. Mr. Wallis very kindly gave his time and 
services for a lecture on the following evening in aid of the 
Society’s funds. The subject chosen by the audience, ‘‘ Love in 
its Universal Aspect,” was ably dealt with. At the close of the 
lecture several questions were put to the controls and received 
concise and appropriate replies. On Sunday next Mr. J. J. 
Morse will lecture here. Subjects : Morning at eleven o'clock, 
** Goodness as a Moral Force.” Evening at 6.30, ‘* Modern 
Spiritualism.” 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


NEwcastLE. —The affairs of the Newcastle Society grow more 
and more unsatisfactory. Mr, George Wilson, the late secretary, 
was on Sunday last summoned to attend the committee, where a 
proposition awaited him. from the president that he be expelled 
the committee, which was carried by a narrow majority. : 
Wilson, we may state, has been an official for the last five years, 
and has invariably been returned either at the head of the poll 
or nearly so. eis a gentleman who is held in high esteem 
among, and highly respected by, the membersin general. After 
the vote of expelling Mr. Wilson from the committee five other 
members immediately gave in their resignation : Mr. Gillespie 
eae) Mr. Frost (secretary), and Messrs. Coltman, Bristol, 
and Kay. 


GaTEsHEAD.—Last Sunday evening Mr. Stevenson lectured 
to the Gateshead Society upon ‘“ What Relationship has the 
Salvation Army to Spiritualism?” The subject created a deal 
of interest, and brought forth some pertinent remarks from Mr. 
Routledge and the chairman, Mr. Burton. On the following 
evening a very successful concert was heldin the hall of the Society 
iby a troupe of minstrels, who gave a great deal of pleasure to 
the goodly audience, and produced a substantial surplus towards 
the debt fund of the Society. On Sunday next Mr. Rowe, of 
North Shields, lectures at the above room.--NORTHUMBRIA. 


WORK OF THE OOMING WHEE. 
Lonpon, 
Sunday, November 19.—Quebec Hall. 11.15 am., Séance. 
7p.m., Lecture, Mr.MacDonnell. (See advertisement. ) 
Monday, November 20.—Quebec Hall. 8.30, Meeting. 


“ November 20.—Central Association of Spiritualists, 
| ' 38, Great Russell-street, W.C. 7.30 p.m., Dis- 
cussion Meéting. 


Tuesday, November 21.—Quebec Hall. 8.30 p.m., Lecture, Mr. 
Wilson. | 


Wednesday, November 22.—Central Association of Spiritualists. 
8 p.m., Members’ Free Séance. 


Thursday, November 24.—Dalston Association. Weekly Séance. 
PRovINOES. | 


Public meetings are held every Sunday in Liverpool, 
Manchester, Oldham, Leeds, Bradford, Gateshead, Newcastle, 
Glasgow, Leicester, Nottingham, Belper, &.. &c. See our 
list of Societies on advertisement page. 


Societies advertising in ‘‘Liaur” will have attention called 
to their advertisements, as above, without extra charge. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A.8.—Please be patient. You will know very shortly. 


S. W.—Have not been able to find room for your letter ; and, even 


if we had, we are not quite sure that it would be wise to 
insert it. 


We have received a large number of letters on ‘‘The Teachings 
_ of the Perfect Way.” Some of them are much too long. 
Others we may, perhaps, be able to use next week, and then 

the discussion must be considered closed. 


TESTIMONY TO PSYOHICAL PHENOMENA. 


The following is a list of eminent persons who, after personal 
investigation, have satisfied themselves of the reality of some of 
the phenomena generally known as Psychical or Spiritualistic. 

.B.— An asterisk is prefixed to those who have exchanged 
belief for knowledge. ee yd 

Screncs.—The Earl of Crawford and Balcarres, F.R.S., 
President R.A.S.; W. Crookes, Fellow and Gold Medallist 
of the Royal Society; ‘C. Varley, F.R.S., OE.; A. R. 
Wallace, the eminent Naturalist; W. F. Barrett, F R.S.E., 
Professor of Physics in the Royal Oollege of Science, 
Dublin; Dr. Lockhart Robertson ; *Dr. J. Elliotson, F.R.S., 
sometime President of the Royal Medical and Chirurgical 
Society of London ; *Professor de Morgan, sometime President 
of the Mathematical Society of London; *Dr. Wm. Gregory, 
F.R.S.E., sometime Professor of Chemistry in the University of 
Edinburgh ; *Dr. Ashburner, *Mr. Rutter, *Dr. Herbert Mayo, 
F.R.S., &o., &e. 

*Professor F, Zéllner, of Leipzig, author of ‘‘Transcendental 
Physics,” &c. ; Professors G. T. Fechner, Scheibner, and J. H. 
Fichte, of Leipzig ; Professor W. E. Weber, of Gottingen 3 
Professor Hoffman, of Wtirzburg ; Professor Perty, of Berne ; 
Professors Wagner and Butleroff, of Petersburg ; Professors Hare 
and Mapes, of U.S.A. ; Dr. Robert Friese, of Breslau ; Mons. 
Camille Flammarion, Astronomer, &c., &c. 

LireratuRE.—The Earl of Dunraven; T.. A. Trollope ; 
S. ©. Hall; Gerald Massey ; Captain R. Burton; Professor 
Oassal, LL.D. ; *Lord Brougham ; *Lord Lytton ; *Lord Lynd- 
hurst; *Archbishop Whately; *Dr. Robert Chambers, F.R.S. E. ; 
*W. M. Thackeray; *Nassau Senior; *George Thompson ; 
*W. Howitt ; *Serjeant Cox; *Mrs. Browning, &c., &c. 

Bishop Clarke, Rhode Island, U.S.A.; Darius Lyman, 
U.S.A. ; Professor W. Denton; Professor Alex. Wilder ; 
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Professor Hiram Corson ; Professor George Bush ; and twenty- 


four Judges and ex-Judges of the U.S. Courts; Victor Hugo ; 


Baron and Baroness von Vay; *W. Lloyd Garrison, U.S.A.; 
*Hon. R. Dale Owen, U.S.A.; *Hon. J. W. Edmonds, U.S. A.;° 
*Epes Sargent ; *Baron du Potet; *Count A. de Gasparin ; 
*Baron L.de Guldenstiibbe, &c., &. | 

Socrat Posrtion.—H.I.H. Nicholas, Duke of Leuchtenberg ; 
H.S.H. the Prince of Solms; H.S.H. Prince Albrecht of Solms ; 
*H.S.H. Prince Emile of Sayn Wittgenstein ; Hon. Alexander 
Aksakof, Imperial Councillor of Russia; the Hon. J. I, 
O'Sullivan, sometime Minister of U.S.A. at the Court of Lisbon; 
M. Favre-Clavairoz, late Consul-General of France at Trieste ; 
the late Emperors of *Russia and *France; Presidents *Thiers 
and *Lincoln, &., Ko. 

Is it Conjuring ? 

It is sometimes confidently alleged that mediums are. only 
clever conjurers, who easily deceive the simple-minded and 
un But how, then, about the conjurers themselves, some 
of the most accomplished of whom havedeclared that the “‘ mani- 
festations”’ are utterly beyond the resources of their art ?— 

ROBERT HOUDIN, the great French conjurer, investigated the > 
subject of clairvoyance with the sensitive, Alexis Didier. In the 
result he unreservedly admitted that what he had observed was 
wholly beyond the resources of his art to explain. See ‘ Psyohische 
Studien” for January, 1878, p. 48. | 

PROFESSOR JACOBS, writing to the editor of Licht, Mehr Licht, 
April 10th, 1881, in reference to phenomena which occurred in 
Paris through the Brothers Davenport, said :—“‘As a Prestidigitator 
of repute, and a sincere Spiritualist, 2 affirm that the medianimio 
facts demonstrated by the two brothers were absolutely true, 
and belonged to the Spirvitualistic order of things in every 
respect. Messrs. Robin and Robert Houdin, when attempting to 
imitate these said facts, never presented to the public anything 
beyond an infantine and almost grotesque parody of the said 
phenomena, and it would be only ignorant and obstinate persons 
who could regard the questions seriously as set forth by these 
gentlemen. .. . Following the data of the learned chemist and 
natural philosopher, Mr. W. Crookes, of London, Iam now in a 
position to prove plainly, and by purely scientific methods, the 
existence of a ‘ psychic force’ in mesmerism and also ‘the indivi. 
duality of the spirit’ in Spiritual manifestation.” 

SAMUEL BELLACHINI, CouRT CONJURER, AT BERLIN.— 
I herreby declare it to be a rash action to give decisive 
judgment upon the objective medial performance of the 
American medium, Mr, Henry Slade, after only one sitting and 
the observations so made. After I had, at the wish of several 
highly esteemed gentlemen of rank and position, and also for my 
own interest, tested the physical mediumship of Mr. Slade, in a 
series of sittings by fulldaylight, as well as in the evening in his 
bedroom, I must, for the sake of truth, hereby certify that the 
phenomenal occurrences with Mr. Slade have heen thoroughly 
examined by me with the minutest observation and investigation 
of his surroundings, including the table, and that I have not in the 
smallest degree found anything to be produced by means of 
prestidigitative manifestations, or by mechanical apparatus; and 
that any explanation of the experiments which took place under 
the circumstances and conditions then obtaining by any reference to 
prestidigitation ¢ absolutely impossible. It must rest with such 
men of science as Crookes and Wallace, in London ; Perty,in Berne ; 
Butlerof, in St. Petersburg; to search for the explanation of this 
phenomenal power, and to prove its reality. I declare, moreover, 
the published opinions of laymen as to the “ How” of this subject 
to be premature, and, according to my view and experience, 
false and one-sided. This, my declaration, is signed and executed _ 
before a Notary and witnecses.—(Signit) SAMUEL BELLACHINI 
Berlin, December 6th, 1877, . 
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‘NOTES BY THE WAY. 
Contributed by *“* M.A. (Oxon.)” 


A remarkable and now scarce book has lately fallen into my 
hands. Jis full title is “The Unseen World: Communications 
with it, real or imaginary ; including, Apparitions, Warnings, 
Haunted Places, Prophecies, Aerial Visions, Astrology, &c.”* 
Though no author's name appears on the title page, it was 
written by a well-known and highly-esteemed Anglo-Catholic 
Churchman, Dr. James Mason Neale, late Warden of Sackville 
College, East Grinstead. It is needless to say that a man of 
auch beliefs as his would approach these subjects from the point 
of view of a strict Churchman, to whom it is no strange thing 
that the supernatural should lie all around us, nor that angelic 
visitations and demoniacal interferences should be manifest in 
man’s daily life. The plan of the book is that of ‘‘ Friends in 
Council.” A number of imaginary persons, Sophron, Eusebia, 
Eupeithes, Theodora, Scepticus, and the like, meet together to 
tell authentic stories and to discuss their bearings. Some of 
these stories are well-known ; many more are new to me ; and 
of all the author says that he ‘‘has telated none which ho has 
not good ground for believing ; and he has endeavoured to state, 
in each particular account, the degree of evidence by which it is 
supported.” 


Thé book is pervaded by a deep piety eminently characteristic 
of the saintly author of “ Hymns of the Eastern Church,” a 
branch of the Church Catholic, I may say from personal know- 
ledge of him, that he had an abiding sympathy with. To him 
it is final to declare the mind of the Church: to that touch- 
stone all is brought, and hence many difficulties, which to us 
appear great, are wiped away by the importation of Satanic in- 
fluence or Providential interference. In days when the devil 
(as an article of faith) has a limited following, and the reign of 
Jaw commands assent more than special Providences,it is not un. 
wholesome to read the comments of a man who verily believed ina 
superintending Providence, in a tempting devil with supernatural 
power, craft, and opportunity for evil, in a fallen race, and in a 
regenerating Church in whose power are placed the keys of 


heaven and-hell. I cannot attempt to reproduce the various 


arguments by which Dr. Neale shews how natural it is to a man 
whose spirit is not dead within him to feel the nearness of spirit 
in the external world, and especially in silence and seclusion 
when that world is shut out. To our author all Nature tells of 
God, and of the saints in whose communion he finds the legiti- 
mate companionship of spirit with spirit. ‘All stories of the 
supernatural, though he sifts them well, are evidently as primd 
facie probable to him as they are primd facie impossible to the 
witlings of the Saturday Review; for is not the Bible full of them, 
and aces not the Church lend them her holy sanction ? 


There i is a wealth of true philosophy too in this little book. 
The stories are.good enough in their way ; but we have as a matter 
of fact no authentication of them beyond the few words I 
have quoted. They are ingeniously grouped and made to bear 
on the ‘point of the conversation, and many are very striking. 
But it is the dialogues that impress me; the curious fact so 
brought out that one whose mind I thought I knew had in 
him a whole wealth of philosophical thought on a subject 
which I did not dream that he had ever touched. Yet these 
conversations shew that he must have thought long and 


* “The Unseen World: Communications with it, real or imaginary.’ 
Brasterh New Bond-street, 1853. 


of rhythm are elementary in the extreme. 


deeply on the philosophy of Spiritualism, as, for instance, | 


539 | When he moralises over the appearance of un happy Spirits, 


how ‘they change their colour. At each successive visitation, 


1| in several cases, they have been seen to be perceptibly darker 


at the same time some become brighter, as if their 
progressively good or bad condition were symbolised in a way. 
intelligible to earthly ideas. We might expect that. 
spiritual things would be so represented to our eyes. If, 
Spirits are to be visible to us, they must, so to speak, be 
represented as we understand them. This is a sufticient answer 
to all the objections against the clothes they seem to wear. 
We probably see a Spirit under that form in which it is used 
to consider itself. Most remarkable is the reported 
answer of a Spirit to the inquiry whether it could choose its’ 
own shape. ‘No; if I lived like a beast, I showld uppear like « 
beast,’ ” 


I inquired recently of the publisher whether any copies of 
Dr. Neale’s book were to be had. ‘* No,” he said ; ‘‘ we are 
constantly being asked for it, but it has long been out of print, 
and is now very scarce.” I could wish it reprinted ; for, although 
I cannot agree with all the author says, nor view things from his 
mental standpoint, I verily believe that it contains, as he might 
have said, ‘‘ godly doctrine suitable for these times,” when it is 
to be feared that there is rife among us a Spiritualism neither 
reasonable nor pure, as well as one that shews notes of both 
these great qualities. 


One knows quite well what Dr. Beard would have to say 
about ‘‘ The Psychology of the Salem Witchcraft Excitement in 
1692.” He attempts to apply what he has learned in studying. 
the Salem records to Guiteau’s case. He considers that 
egotistical and vain-glorious: person to be the ‘successor of the | 
victims of witchcraft,” and that ‘‘the scenes of Salem have 
been in a degree repeated at Washington.” No other nation, 
he thinks, would have brought him to trial or have convicted 
him. However this may be, the world is well rid of him—if it 
be rid—and it needs something much more cogent than Dr.. 
Beard’s lax reasoning to convinee even one so averse from the 
death punishment as I am that Guiteau should have had any 
punishment short of what he got. If Dr. Beard had his way I 
have no doubt that the class of criminal lunatics would grow. 
apace. 


Some of Dr. Beard’s definitions are curious. ‘‘ Science is’ 
organised knowledge.” ‘That is good. ‘‘ A delusion is a belief 
that can be proved to be false.” That is just what Dr. Beard 
signally fails to do respecting what he considers the arch- 
delusion of Spiritualism. ‘‘ A superstition is a belief that is felt 
to be false.” It depends by whom. Many people feel any- 
thing to be false that they do not like. Witness the Pall Mall 
on Psychical Research. Witness half the scientific folk. 
Witness Dr. Beard himself. There is, almost of course, a sub- 
stratum of truth in Dr. Beard’s statements, otherwise they would 
be more harmless than they are. Alchemy has been the parent | 
of chemistry ; astrology the handmaid of astronomy ; but we do 
not know, and we should not go to the Beards of science to tell 
us, what amount of truth latent in the earlier speculations has 
been ignored by the later developments. 


‘¢ Whispers and Echoes,” by Dr. C. C. Peel, published by = 
the author at Boston, U.S.A., is a very difficult book to notice’ 
in any way that can be acceptable to the author. His ideas. 


‘¢ We write what’s here to please ourself, 
Without strict regard to measure ; 
So read, or do the other thing, 
For either’ll suit our pleasure.” 


On the whole I will ‘do the other thing,” for in truth s ace 
cannot fairly be given to a notice of any length, of a book 

but for a fond parynt’s partiality, would never have seen the 
light, . A. (Oxon, ... 
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Mr. Noel’s candour is so indisputable that I am surprised he 
does not see the unfairness of the construction he insists on 
putting on the proposition, ‘‘Thought, memory, and will are 
the energies of the brain.” For surely this may be said either 
in the sense of a Moleschott or a Maudsley, that consciousness is 
an attribute and product of matter, or in the sense in which 
every one but the most explicit materialist must mean it, viz., 
that brain is an organ necessary to the manifestation of con- 
sciousness in our world. That, of course, was the ‘‘ physiological 
truism” of which I spoke. Mr. Noel does not reply to my very 
obvious argument that his construction proves too much for his 
purpose, since in that sense the words would be a direct 
declaration of Materialism, and must have been so intended. 

I come now to a passage in the ‘‘ Fragments,” containing a 
proposition which must be understood, if we are to make any 
way with these teachings. It has been quoted by Mr. Noel. 
“The spiritual Ego . . . is the result of the action of spirit 
on matter. . . . The sense of individuality cannot exist 
without combination with matter.” As I have to shew that 
these teachings are consistent with idealism, let us see what 
would be the meaning of the above proposition if put in the 
mouth of an idealist speaking with tacit reference to his own 
system of thought, but in language familiar to the general public. 
By ‘‘matter,” of course he understands not merely phenomena 
of sense in this world, but the whole sphere of objectivity, 
all that in consciousness we oppose to subject. The idealist, 
be it remarked, can make no logical distinction, at least no 
essential distinction, between matter, and thought as object or 
representation of the mind, since to him matter is nothing than 
just such a representation ‘‘ given > to consciousness by another 
thought-process, and becoming an object by the synthesis which 
makes unity’ possible in the forms of space and time. The 
energy of thought must be clearly distinguished from its 
product, the thought-object. We call our thoughts subjective, 
but upon idealist principles this is only relatively true. In so 
speaking, we only oppose our internal objectivity to a sense, 
or external objectivity. ~ 

Now, bearing in mind this definition of ‘ matter,” that it is 
that element in object or phenomenon, internal or external, 
which is “‘ given” to consciousness—let us see whether it is not 
strictly and philosophically true that the Ego, ‘‘the sense of 
individuality,” is the result of the action of spirit on matter. 
First, I must observe that the Ego as noumenon, out of relation 
to all objective consciousness, is for us as empty an abstraction 
as that Being with a big B which Mr. Noel finds so unsatisfying. 
All our consciousness is the synthesis which is also the opposi- 
tion of subject and object. Of myself, conceived as subject, I 
am not directly conscious, The Ich denke is itself a thought, a 
representation of consciousness. But more than this, it is only 
in experience, by contact with a given material, that the Ich 
denke arises. And that is true not merely of our present life ; it 
is the universal and necessary condition of individual conscious- 
ness. The absolute subjectivity of the Ego is a contradiction 
in terms.* The Ego, as ‘‘ sense of individuality,” only arises in 
the consciousness which distinguishes subject and object. The 
antecedent energy of thought must have a material to work 
upon, through which it can evolve the modes and phenomena of 
personal consciousness. But though I call this energy ‘‘ ante- 
cedent” to the sense of individuality, it must be understood 
that at every moment of the process a product is evolved 
‘whereby this sense is given. What is asserted is that the 
product is not a pure evolution from a transcendental 
source or content (for ‘such content would itself be ob- 
jective to the Ego), but is a form imposed by spiritual 
energy upon a given material. Now this material, which has 
not yet become object or phenomenon, can only be described 
as Mr. J. 8. Mill described matter, as ‘‘the permanent possi- 
bility ” of sensation (or of thought). It can only positively be so 
described ; but theoretically we may say that it is other conscious 
energy combining with that of the Ego which converts it into 
phenomenon. Generally, however, we mean by matter that 
which is already phenomenon for similarly constituted Egos. 
It presents no greater difficulty in the genesis of individual 
consciousness than it does in the explanation of common per- 
ception whenever we open our eyes. 

+ This fs not inconsistent with what I sald last wook, that “the complete 
arrest of our spontaneous life would be return ton state of absolute subjectivity,” 


ns, owing to the activity of spirit in constructing now modes of individual con- 
sciousness, that would only be a logical moment. 


But the ‘‘ matter” of which we have here to speak is no 
formless phenomenal possibility, but a highly organised animal, 
man, minus the “spiritual Ego.” He is, therefore, not with- 
out the common consciousness, or syncesthesis, which every 
animal has, and which is derived from a synthetic principle te 
be indicated further on. - But having also intelligence, that new: 
combination is possible, out of which is to be evolved the 
‘spiritual Ego.” A higher principle descends upon him. He 
is the material for Divine Spirit, for what in fact is the true 
spiritual noumenon. I have already pointed out that this 
noumenon, abstracted from all object or phenomenon, is neces. 
sarily impersonal, inasmuch as individuas consciousness is the 
opposition of subject and object. The spiritual Ego is thus not 
the noumenon, but the individuality resulting from the energy 
of the true noumenon—the Spirit—upon the animal or ‘‘ matter” 
presented to it. The Buddhist and Christian word ‘‘ Regenera-. 
tion ” exprosses what is meant. The spiritual Ego is the ‘‘new. 
man,” even though in the germ stage. It is implanted in the old 
astral and elementary man by the Spirit, and becomes the 
‘Anima divina.” Individuality does not begin with the 
spiritual Ego. Nor is it by any means, as Mr. Noel would haye 
it, an. ultimate fact. It is explained in strict analogy and 
naecordance with the principle on which the spiritual Ego is ex.. 
plained. As that is the action of Divine Spirit on a lower form 
of life—a lower individuality—so this latter must be conceived 
as resulting from the action of a Kosmic spirit on ‘* matter” 
yet lower in the scale of organism. That is the ‘‘ astral spirit” 
of which we hear so much in Ocoult and mystic literature, 
Béhme derived intelligence, arts, sciences, from this principle, 
The seventh principle of the Eastern Occultists is what we, by 
personification, call Christ, the Divine Humanity which is 
personal in us by the conversion and reconstruction of our as: 
tral personality. But the being of the individual, whether of 
Divine or astral quality, is not the individual difference .but the. 
generic identity. We moderns make the individual, or the ine 
finitely differentiated, to be the beginning and essence of all, . 
1 hope Mr. Noel is not so little of a Platomist as to do the same, 
though some of his language looks very like it. Spiritual 
atomiam is only the obverse.of physical, and will be found to 
present as many insuperable difficulties.* The ‘¢ noumenon ” is 
indeed the true self, but it is not the individual self.f 

The spiritual Ego looks to it as to a ‘generic source, and 
thus its deepest being. But while the ordinary devotee con- 
ceives it as a personal God outside himself, the mystic, on the 
other hand, whether of East or West, invariably seeks identifica-. 
tion with it by the negation of his proper individuality. The 
unity of consciousness, whether of the old astral or the new 
spiritual Ego, is the synthetic grasp of the noumenon—spiritual 
or astral—on the modes it has established in the material pre- 
sented to it. This is the common consciousness in and of these. 
modes, and has thus led to the materialistic notion that unity 
can be got out of the manifold. The idealist perceives that this 
is impossible, but he is apt to fall into the opposite error of 
supposing that the individuality, which is just the synthesis of 
modes, is the power which effects this synthesis. That is to 
contradict the fact admitted in every philosophy, that individual 
consciousness requires an object, and cannot exist as pure sub- 
jectivity. So that the subject—the noumenon—is not. indi- 
vidual, is at least not our individuality, though we may perhaps 
be said to be its individuality. There are, however, higher 
unities which, as Plato says, ‘‘ocoultly include” the lower. 
And it is thus that the problem of the Many and the One is 
solved. 

To come now to the “elementary.” The mission of the 
Spirit is to ‘‘ atone” to itself the personality of the astral indi- 
vidual. By this atonement the personal consciousness becomes 
spiritual, and is immortalised, that is, becomes independent of 
the combination out of which it arose. The Spirit seeks to make 
us free, therefore immortal. For the freedom of the spiritual 
Ego would be just this, that the Spirit, out of the old modes 
given to it to work upon, has constructed new ones, whereil. 
the individual can survive and be sustained out of all conneotion' 
with its matrix. And, herein, also, the impersonal character of 
tho Spirit is evident. It immortalises the personality by giving it 
impersonal tendencies. The new modes of individuality are all. 
unselfish. While the Spirit can keep open a single mode of 
agente 2 Bea ae te te Se ee 


* See on this Stallo’s ‘‘Concepts of Modern Physics.” Kegan Paul, 1882. 

t The individual ftman, or self, was with the Brahmans a phase or phe- 
nomenal modification only of the Highest Self, and that Highest 'Self was to 
them the last point which could be reached by philosophical speculation. It was 
to them what in other systems of eee as been called various names, 
“To 6n,the Divine,the Absolute.”—Max Mitller’s Preface to the Upanishads, p.xxx 
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unselfishness, the Ego will not perish, will not lapse into the | PHYSICAL MANIFESTATIONS BEFORE PUBLIO 


mere evil animal which the ‘‘ elementary ” is. But the habits of 
the old modes are powerful. It is a question of opposing forces. 
The astral Spirit strives to retain and strengthen its grasp. The 
Divine Spirit seeks to keep open the modes by which it has 
brought to life a moral consciousness in the astral intelligence 
Till these are closed—and in how few of us do they ever quite 
become so!—the spiritual Ego survives and may grow to mastery. 
Iam surprised to find Mr. Noel, in common with others who 
are less careful to inform themselves, speaking of these teachings 
as dooming a vast majority to extinction. It has been again and 
again declared in them that comparatively few become 
*‘ elementaries.” Those who have “ lost their Spirit’ are those 
in whom the Spirit has lost every vestige of its organism, 
when it must needs return to that pure subjectivity in which 
there can be no personal or individual consciousness. * What, 
then, is left of the man? Mr. Noel is astonished at the state- 
ment that ‘‘it is possible for elementaries to have a perfect 
intellectual knowledge and appreciation of virtue.” . ‘‘ Apprecia-" 
tion,” of course, must be understood of that merely abstract 
apprehension of, and professed preference for, virtue which the 
worst men can have without the least attraction towards it, 
and without the ideal being at all motive in them. Is it so 
difficult to conceive an intelligent being with a memory stored 
with all he has learned about virtue, yet without a vestige of a 
moral consciousness? Mr. Noel supposes the elementary to be 
represented as ‘‘a separate entity divorced from its Spirit, and, 
therefore, from its true self, yet capable of pretending to be its 
true self.” But itis itstrue self. The Spirit, the seventh principle, 
never was the true individual self of any one. The spiritual 
Ego is the consciousness of the modes established by ‘the 
Spirit ” in an animal with faculties which made their construc- 
tion possible. The elementary is that animal self. The modes 
of Spirit are gone, and with them the spiritual Ego, which is 
just the possibility of struggling free from the animal altogether, 
and escaping its mortality. The spiritual Ego was to be a new 
self, constructed out of the old one by a Divine action on the 
latter. On that and similar actions through all the kingdoms 
of Nature, depends the possibility of the successive elevations of 
lower to higher forms of life. 
inorganic is assimilated to the vegetable, and that the vegetable 
which the animal takes into its body is converted into animal 
tissue. All the analogies of Nature point to it. And the 
failures of Nature are not less significant in this respect. If 
there is no assimilation, there is decomposition of the old 
matter: It is a comparatively rare case, but it happens. 

ccording to these teachings, the doctrine of human immor- 
tality is true asa rule, because as a rule there'is no failure to 


raise humanity to an immortal condition. But the fact is|' 
recognised that all the individua! productions of Nature have an | 


appointed term of life. Man is not a spiritual entity unless he 
has a spiritual consciousness. 
guarantee of an immortal soul. But intelligence does enable the 
Divine life, which alone immortalises, to be introduced into 
him. That this life is the being of all that exists is true. But 
it is a question of consciousness. In rational man it becomes 
self-conscious, and it is the self of this consciousness with which 
man must identify himself if he would rise out of the elementary 
and astral regions and escape their laws. " 


I fear I must inflict, with your permission, one more article. 


on your readers, which I will entitle ‘‘The Astral Light, and the 
C.C.M. 


THE “SPIRITUALIST” NEWSPAPER. 
To the Editor of * Liaur.” 


. Srn,—The Literary Committee of the Society for Psychical 
Research aré anxious to obtain two complete files of the 
Spiritualist newspaper from its commencement in 1869. 
If any of your readers possess such files, or any considerable 
portion, which they are willing to sell, I shall be glad if they 
will be. good enough to communicate with me on the subject. It 
is not necessat'y that the numbers be bound, as they are chiefly 
required for the purpose of cutting extracts from them.--I am, 
sir, &c., FRANK PoODMORE. 
16, Southampton-street, Fitzroy-square, W. 
November 18th, 1882. 


* #& Wa may, indeed, suppose a higher sphere of objectivity. But that would 
of course not make the personality of the Spirit our personality. 


It is by this process that the: 


Mere intelligence is not a: 


AUDIENCES. 
| T6 the Editor of “ Liaut.” a 

Sir,—The difficulty which the Rochdale Spiritualists’ 
Society has for a long time laboured under, in not being able to 
supply the platform regularly with competent speakers, led 
them to announce for Sunday, the 12th inst., that Mr. John 
Taylor would attend for physical manifestations. The com- 
mittee thought that if this did not serve any other purpose it 
would at least afford investigators an opportunity of witnessing 
some of the remarkable phenomena which form the alphabet of 
Spiritualism. Mr. Taylor’s phase of mediumship is that of 
table elevation without contact, and also of the lifting of heavy 
weights upon the table, himself only in contact. 
part of my own investigations I was privileged to witness the 
elevation of the table with two heavy men standing upon the 
medium’s bare hands on the table, and I have it on the authority 
of credible witnesses that the table has risen with as many as three 
men upon it. The manifestation, however, in the promiscuous 
audience here did not reach this extraordinary magnitude. 

My object in writing is briefly to warn other societies against 
attempting a similar experiment, not because of total, but 
because of the partial failure, which I am satisfied Now, must, 
under similar circumstances, result. Tho mere movement of 
the table was of the most satisfactory character, but many who 
had heard of Mr. Taylor’s extraordinary manifestations were 
doubtless disappointed because they did not realise what others 
had declared. I must here state that this is the first time Mr. 


‘Taylor has sat for physical manifestations in a public audience. 


The best results have always been obtained in select assemblies 
of about twelve to twenty persons. Too great care cannot be 
exercised in presenting phenomenal Spiritualism to the public. 
Success excites a spirit of inquiry, whereas failure tends to 
disgust, and the ¢ruth remains buried to outsiders because the 
proper means have not been taken properly to present it. 
Doubtless this communication will meet the eye of some of the 
members of the Society for Psychical Rosearch and it may 
form a subject for determination why the same results cannot 
be obtained in a mixed audience as in a select circle. For the 
nformation of those who desire to secure Mr. Taylor's services, 
I may say that he will attend at any reasonable distance from 
Manchester for his railway expenses. But ‘‘the labourer is 
worthy of his hire” and I do not see any solid reason 
why, in such a case, a suitable recognition may not be made 
voluntarily. 

I will furnish further particulars should they be required.— 
Yours truly, PETER LEE. 


38, Church-street, Rochdale, 
November 14th, 1882. 


a ge eS ee 
MR. HOWELL IN AMERICA. 


To the Editor of “ Lieut.” . | 
Sir,—Having had to come over here on a, short visit for 


In the early | 


‘business purposes, I was glad to take the opportunity to go to. 


Brooklyn last Sunday atid see how Mr. Howell was getting on 


in his new field of labour. | By ete cs | 

No doubt a number of your readers will be. pleased. to hear 
that he has been most successful, and that his: work.has resulted 
in a decided addition to the strength of the society for which he 
has been speaking at Everett Hall. His first engagement was 
for a month, and since then he promised to speak during the 
following month at another Brooklyn society’s rooms, to the 


great chagrin of the Everett Hall people, who would fain have. 


‘kept him. He is, however, to return to them next month. He 
has also been engaged by another society, who have just 
purchased a church, and who have arranged to meet in the 


| afternoon instead of in the morning, in order to obtain his 


services. 

I was present at the last service held at Everett Hall prior to 
his provisional absence, and listened to a vote expressing the 
appreciative thanks of the congregation in the warmest terms. 
The motion, which welcomed him as a powerful addition to the 
ranks of inspirational speakers like Mrs. Richmond, Mrs. 
Hardinge-Britten, and others, will appear in the Banner of Light, 
&c. I enclose my card, but prefer to sign as—Yours faithfully, 

New York, 3rd November, 1882. A* SUBSCRIBER. 


Mrs. Harpince-Britren’s Lecture APpoinrMents.— 
SowerRBy Bripce: November 26th and 27th. RocupaLe: 
December 3rd. BELPER: December 10th and 31st. Hazurrax : 
December 17th.—Address, The Limes, Humphrey-street, 
Cheetham Hill, Manchester. | 
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THH THACHINGS OF THE “PERFHOT WAY.” |. 


To the Editor of *‘ Licut.” 


Sir,—Will you allow a word from one of the unsophisticated ? 

Unable to meet the writers in their transcendental flight I am 
glad to come across them on something more like terra firma. 

In their letter of defence. against the stricture of their critics 
they assert that Jesus was a vegetarian, as also His near disciples 
—that they did not eat the flesh of killed animals. Against 
this positive assertion on their part I set the plain, clear, un- 
mistakable Scripture record of the institution of the Feast"of 
the Passover, and the actual celebration of that feast by Jesus 
and all His disciples, and consequent eating of the flesh of the 
lamb slain on that day. Further, this feast being part of the 
law, and Jesus having according to His own declaration come to 
fulfil the law, I maintain that not only was He not a vegetarian, 
but that in accordance with His mission % was er for 
Him to be one ! 

So, i in like manner with the fellow assertion of the writers of 
‘‘The Perfect Way,” concerning His abstention from wine. 
Wine was drunk at the same feast : ‘‘ After supper He took the 
cup, and said, Drink ye all of it.” 

And at other times, and in other ways, as at the Cana mar- 
riage feast and in the parable of the return of the prodigal son, 
He manifested sympathy with the conventional habits of the 
people, of eating flesh and drinking wine. | 

Amongst a multitude of assertions, many of which are mainly 
in the nature of speculations, it is well to find a few to which 
something like a sufficient test can be applied. 

For myself, these just quoted are enough (though they may 
be added to), and I judge the book accordingly—viz., that, like 
so many others produced at different times, it contains much 
truth mingled with much error, and that the light shining 
through it shines through many clouds and is anything but the 
clear light of the Perfect Day, and therefore also of THE ‘ Per- 
fect Way.”—I am, sir, yours faithfully, 


November 14th, 1882. AN OLD-FASHIONED SIMPLETON. 


To the Editor of “ Licut.” 


- Srr,—Although I have no wish to discusss the questions 
raised in connection with this work, preferring to leave that in 
more competent hands, I trust you will allow me a short space 
in: your columns, in order to set myself right with regard to 
certain statements contained in my previous letter. 

With reference to the charge of mis-quotation in the 
passage, ‘‘ Few shall be saved from that fate,” I placed the 
inverted commas in my MS. at the end of {the word ‘‘ saved,” 
but the compositor placed them at the end of the sentence, 
thus making the conclusion of the sentence a mis-quotation, 
for which I am not responsible. The concluding words followed 
as a matter of course, the fate of annihilation being the question 
under consideration. 

The doctrine of annihilation is broadly taught in ‘The 
Perfect Way ;” see pp. 46, 47, 52, 68, 71, and many others, and 
the writers, in their recent letter to ‘‘ Licut,” admit that thoy 
adopt the teaching of The Great Master, that ‘‘the way is 
straight, and the gate narrow, that leadeth unto life, and few 
they are who find it ;” and I had thought, in my simplicity, 
that this was equivalent to the expression ‘‘few shall ‘be 
saved,” and that, consequently, the majority, according to the 
teachings of ‘‘ The Perfect Way,” would be lost or annihilated ; 
but it now seems there are some esoteric or hidden meanings 
involved in the sentence, as the writers declare that ‘‘ they 
indeed are few who in any single generation attain to Nirvana. 
Only a small number of our race, in any given epoch, 
achieve the perfection necessary to final beatitude. But the 
fate of no human soul is pronounced after a single life-time. 
They who fail—and who fail again and again, even ‘as the 
Scripture tells us, until seventy times seven—may be purified by 
successive re-births, and may thus surely fulfil at last the condi- 
tions of salvation. We have distinctly and repeatedly 
insisted that only the persistently evil, those who all their 

‘seventy times seven’ of existences habitually rebel against 
the Divine Will, and so lose the human spirit within them, sink 
at last into ‘ outer darkness,’ and extinction.” 

Thus it appears that ‘‘ few are saved” in this stage of their 
existence, and that the majority will have to undergo a series of 
probations or re-incarnations, amounting in some cases to seventy 
times seven, until they are either made fit for the ree 
kingdom, or blotted out of existence altogether. 

Now, when we consider that even the most hardened crimi- 


nal, in this stage of existence, has in the innermost recesses of his 


nature some latent chord which will occasionally respond to the - 


recollection of some tender emotion or incident in connection 
with a mother’s love, when his soul was as yet untainted by 
crime, and that the same response is frequently made when an 


act or expression of sympathy on the part of his fellow man . 


calls it forth, can we suppose that the repeated opportunities 
implied in the foregoing theory, presented as they are by a God 


of Love, will utterly fail, in many cases, to awaken in the' 


breast of the sinner such a sense of contrition and gratitude 
as may suffice, be it ever so slow a process, to call forth allegi- 
ance to his Maker, and induce him, like the prodigal son, to 
return to his Heavenly Father, and thus become fitted for a 


place among the redeemed of earth-life? The contrary conclu- | 


sion appears so opposed to all the attributes associated in our 
minds with the character of the Deity, that few, I think, will 
be disposed to entertain it. 

In conclusion, I must apologise for having unintentionally 
helped, in any degree, to test so severely the ‘‘ patience”’ of the 
writers, although possibly this may be, after all, only a part of 
that discipline and suffering which constitute so essential an 
element in their préparation for the Nirvana. 


Bristol, November 138th, 1882. GrorGE Tommy. 
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To the Editor of ‘‘ Licur.” 


Srr—Iam very much afraid that your readers are beginning to ° 


think that the controversy between ‘‘ Cantab” and me is becom- 
ing tiresome and futile; for he and I appear to have scatcely 
any ideas or even language in common. When he terms my 
‘* guardian angel a function of my own system,” I am inclined 
to fancy that my experience, my senses, and my dictionary have. 


been systematically deceiving me for a period of over half a- 


century. ‘‘ The Perfect Way” may ‘ declare” that my 
guardian angel is a ‘‘ functior ” 


which renders the book in question so misleading and unsatisfac- 


tory. ‘* Cantab” is certainly an efficient disciple of the- 
writers of ‘‘ The Perfect Way,” if not one of them. He .and- 
they have the same authoritative mode of expression ; and their , 
“* unanimity is wonderful ” ; they call positive assertion “‘ abso- ° 
lute demonstration,” and mistake declarations of opinion for- 
“‘ Cantab ” has somewhat shifted his. 


lucidity of argument. 
pround. He says that I have failed to gather his meaning in 


“* yegard to the attainment of knowledge through the operation : 
of a past self.” Inever said a word about “ the attainment of: 
‘knowledge ;” Ispoke only of ‘‘ inspiration,” which is a very. 


‘different thing. This confusion of ideas is characteristic of 


i Cantab ” and also of the writers of ‘“The Perfect Way.” I am .. 


iglad to find that ‘‘ Cantab ” no longer attributes ‘ inspiration ” 
ito the ‘* magnetic action of the phantom of a past self ;he now 


‘traces it more properly to ‘‘ the central spirit or God of the. 


man.” This is certainly a step in the right direction, but what 

in the names of truth and logic does he mean by the phrase the 
‘God of the man”? Is not God the God of all men—the great 
‘Creator of all things—the Almighty Guide, Guardian, and Ruler 
of the universe? Why should we drag this majesticname down 
‘to express the notion of a ‘‘ function ” ? Further on, ‘* Cantab’’. 
‘gives us the following marvellous sentence :— 

i ‘©Since all that is done by what is called Influc, is -to 
lilltuminate—not to inform—the soul of the recipient, the know- 
ledge obtained under such illumination depends upon the 

‘quantity and quality of the experiences already possessed by 
such soul. Where this is young and inexperienced, the lamp of 
the Spirit can but light up a comparatively empty chamber. 

Hence the absolute necessity of experience. .:. . . and 
hence also the absoluto necessity of a multiplicity of re-births,” 

Ke. 

What a mass of bewilderment have we in ‘this passage ! 
[ utterly fail to see any connection whatever between the 
necessity of gaining experience: and the pepeety for a multi- 
plicity of re-births, 

If illumination is what we require, then we get a better light 
in an empty room than in a room crowded with furniture. ‘This 
metaphor may serve to illustrate the fact that the inspiration of 
innocent, youthful, ignorant persons is generally more reliable 
than the inspiration of those whose minds are crowded with 
knowledge-lumber. Again, knowledge succeeds, or: rather 
accompanies, experience, and is not generally dependent on inspi- 
ration. I always imagined that knowledge was a mode of “ inform- 
ing” the soul ; but now Iam told that mepiaton, which generates 
knowledge, does not inform-the soul. 


; but it is precisely to this style © 
of ‘‘ declaration ” that Iso much object—a method of reasoning - 


| 


‘ 
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restored before their final value can be ascertained or their 
authority allowed. JI still have hopes of being free, before long, 
to moot this matter of the origines and discuss the subject with 
those who will champion the wisdom of the Aryias senna the 
Gnosis of Hann: 


oI should like to know how experience can exist in any sane 
soul without knowledge, and yet it would appear from 
** Cantab’s ” exposition that knowledge 1 is the result of inspira- 
tion and experience ; or that it is possible that experience may 
exist without knowledge. 

Allow me to refer to oné more point, and I must then bring 
this discussion to a close. ‘‘Cantab” tells us that our “ celes- 
tial part alone it is which undergoes re-incarnation,” and the 
‘Writers of ‘The Perfect Way’” inform us that this celestial 
part of our nature is associated with truth and holiness ; but 
with characteristic confusion, they also assert that it is ‘‘ only 
the persistently evil” who fail ‘to be purified by successive re- 
births.” So that, according to this compound explanation, that 
part of our nature which is celestially pure, and which alone is |: 
re-incarnated, may be so ‘‘ persistently evil” as to deserve final 
annihilation. 

In spite of the astonishment which ‘‘ The Writers of ‘The 
Perfect Way’” express at the charge alleged against them of 
teaching ‘‘the annihilation of the greater portion of the human 
race,” I contend that their doctrine is susceptible of the inter- 
pretation attributed toit. If, as they admit, they maintain that 
one human soul may deserve and receive final extinction for 
** persistent evil,” what is there to prevent myriads of human 
souls.reaping the same fate for a similar fault ? 

“The Writers of ‘The Perfect Way,’” attach no value to the 
facts of a historical religion and a historical Christ. I, on the 
other hand, consider them as only second in importance to the 
everlasting Christ and the spiritual religion. All effective 
reformatory teaching must be more or less external and _histori- 
cal.. Certainly we should never have heard of our Lord’s 
transcendent Gospel if He had not suffered and died to 
establish and consecrate His holy and immortal method of 
redemption. 

_ *Cantab ” tells us that ‘the proofs” of the verity. of his 
tenets are to be found in his “ personal memories.” This 
“declaration” at once accounts for the unsatisfactory and un- 
acceptable character of his doctrines. He who can seek his 
religion in ‘‘memory,” may well rely upon “‘a phantom” for 
" his inspiration. . 

Thave not space at my disposal to follow “‘The Writers of ‘The 
Perfect Way, ’” into their vegetarian theories and discipline. 
My belief is that nothing deserving the name of a religion was 
ever ordained to inculcate any special mode of diet for mankind. 

‘The Writers of ‘The Perfect Way’” must not complain if 
_we do not read their book through attentively. When a sur- 
veyor discovers at a glance that a ship has a weak stern-post. 
and rickety masts, he may be excused if he takes‘a very 
hurried and superficial view of the rest of the vessel. 


‘ Yours, &., 
London, November 1ith, 1882. TRIDENT. 


To the Editor of ‘ Licut.” . 


Str,—‘‘ One hopes that at least these two Egos, when divorced, 
will keep within calling distance of one another, or it will be | 
very inconvenient for both.” This remark made by Roden 
Noel in ‘‘ Licut” (November 11th) recalls to mind the Egyp- 
tian teaching upon the same subject. On the libation vase of 
User-Ur in the Museum of the Louvre the deceased ‘is pourtrayed 
on either side of the Tree of Life, the Sycamore of Nut, from 
which he receives the Divine drink. In one shape he is 
his body or mummy, and in the other his soul. The body re- 
presents that mundane mummy of his which reposes on earth 
in its perfect state of preservation; the soul is that other 
self which has gone far ahead in the future existence. The god- 
dess who gives User life says to the deceased: ‘I re-unéte 
thee to thy soul, which will separate atwelf no more from thee— 
never.’ 

_And here it may be observed that ‘‘these two” reminds one 
irresistibly of the title of the Samoan chief who is addressed as 
‘tyou two,” and who is asked ‘“‘ Have you two come?” ‘Are 
you two going?” And, however remote they may seem from 
each other, there was but one natural genesis for both. 

It is also said of the Egyptian two that the ‘‘ Resident. of 
the West” that is, the God Tum, the setiing sun, “giveth 
stability to thy body among those who ropose ”—as embalmed 
mumuinies,—-and ‘‘ causeth thy soul not to out-distance thee ”»— 
_ or ‘not to distance itself from thee.” I wonder (or rather 
doubt) whether the Theosophists know anything of the Kamite 
and. physical origines of the doctrines which they enunciate in 
the abstract phase! And yet these doctrines and dogmas have 
to be traced to their first origin, and the missing links must be 


| Gurarp Massey. . 

PS. _Whilst writing, may I ask the teachers of ‘‘ The Perfect-. 

Way” what it is they mean by ‘‘the Fall”; the ‘‘ Restoration . 

of Paradise”; and the ‘‘Re-gaining of the Golden Age”? .AsI- 
am writing on the mythology of these subjects I shall be greatly 

obliged by references to any’ data for the reality. ei 


To the Editor of ‘* Liaur.” 


Str,—I am at one with the authors of ‘‘The Perfect Way ” as. 
regards the self-differentiation of the Spirit,even in one. person- 
ality. But whatI deny is that the Spirit can ever withdraw from’ 
either of these self-differentations, leaving it to self-support, and 
finally,to extinction. Moreover, since we cannot know the sub-": 
jective experience of the order of Articulata, it seems quite mis- 
leading to affirm that our conscious life may be compared to theirs. 
They are only outsides—phenomena—to us. What I expressly 
maintained was that a man is not a hydra,or an articulate animal, — 
or a colony on one stem, or sand grains in one bag. The mani-. 
foldness of our internal consciousness, of which of course [I am 
well aware, does not, and cannot prejudice the fundamental fact 
of its unity. If the authors were right in their representation of 
the human constitution, if body, soul, and spirit each possessed 
a consciousness of its own, persisting when they are severed, then , 
the wnity of our consciousness, which makes personal identity, 
would be impossible, and the sense of individuality would, as 
Bucdhism maintains, be a delusion, and deadly heresy. But to. 
maintain this in the face of the fundamental deliverance of 
inner and outer experience is, as I have argued, absurd and 
suicidal. We may and must lose the isolation of personality, by 
attaining universal sympathy, but not the essence of individuality, 
which alone makes sympathy possible by affording it a basis, and 
differentiated substance. What is ‘‘ love ” without a lover, and’ 
a beloved, or many beloveds ? When I cease to be conscious of. 
distinetion, I cease to be conscious at all. Out of discrimination, 
no consciousness, : 

I may take this opportunity, however, of saying how strong 
is my appreciation of large portions of ‘‘The Perfect Way, | 
a book containing much fine insight and powerfully imaginative, 
statement. Quite inestimable, too, are the services of Dr. 
Kingsford in denouncing the diabolical practice of vivisection.. 
I am also fully at one with the writers as regards the doctrine 
that intuition belongs especially to the woman, and intuition is_ 
higher than understanding. But, on the whole, I am probably 
in more general agreement with Dr. Wyld in these controversies. | 
—I am, sir, &c., Ropen Noe. 


LAYING ON OF HANDS. 


The Revue Spirite returns this month to the healing 
mediumship of M. Hippolyte. I1t inserts a letter from Louise 
Lasserre detailing -her case. She had an almost fatal attack of 
bronchitis six years ago, ever since which she has suffered from’ 
exhausting cough and difficult breathing. Hearing, as a 
Spiritualist, of the healing mediumship of M. Hippolyte, she 
sought treatment at his hands. Her letter concludes :—‘‘ The first 
laying on of hands produced a great amelioration. I went daily, 
experiencing progressive amendment, and now, at the end. of 
‘six weeks, I find myself restored to my ability to work without: 
fatigue, and I am thankful indecd that the oppression of 
breathing and cough of six years has gone ; my health is restored, 
‘and I am already getting stout.” | 


How to Investicate Sprrituatism.—Mr. J. 8. Farmer is 
about to issue a very valuable little book under this title. It 
,will briefly tell the story of the rise and growth of Spiritualism. 
‘It will give in a succinct form the testimony to its truth, which 
has been offered by men distinguished in art, science, and’ 
literature, and in social position, and even by the most noted-of 
professional conjurers ; and having thus interested the reader, 
it will tel him the best way of testing the truth for himself. 
‘No better book could be put into the hands of inquirers, and it. 
‘will be so cheap that we are not surprised to learn that the 
,publishers (the Psychological Press Association) are arranging for 
‘an issue of a hundred thousand copies of the first edition: We 
believe that large orders have already been received for the 
work, and Spiritualists would do well to make free use of it in 
circulating it amongst such of their friends as shew a disposition 
,to inquiry. | : ae 
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OENTRAL ASSOOIATION OF SPIRITUALISTS. 


In our last issue we said a few words about “the duty of 
supporting the C. A. S., and strengthening the hands of its 
Council.” This remark has brought us some letters from 
correspondents who ask what they are likely to gain by 
supporting the C. A. §., as they are unable either to use its 
library or to attend its meetings. It is difficult to know what 
to say in reply to such a question. In our simplicity we had 
thought that a man should do good for the sake of others, rather 
than for the sake of any benefit that might come of it to himself. 
Spiritualists should be amongst the first to ask themselves— What 
good can I do? rather than—What good can I get? And yet 
Spiritualists—though they not infrequently congratulate them- 
selves on having a higher creed than the more popular faith— 
are fairly put to shame by the abounding philanthropy 
and generosity of their brethren of the orthodox Churches. 
Fancy one of these, when appealed to for help to the Bible 
Society, asking what good he is likely to get from it, as he 
has no need for Bibles himself, having a sufficient number 
already! Or when asked to contribute to a City Mission, 
excusing himself on the ground that he can derive no benefit 
from the Society’s operations, as he does not need to be rescued 
from the gutter ! 

If our correspondents, instead of asking what they were 
likely to gain by supporting the C.A.S., had asked what useful 
purpose the Society serves, and what good it has done and is 
prepared to do, their questions: would have been more to the 
point, for it is certainly not morally incumbent on any man to 
encourage an institution which does no beneficial work for the 
world. To such inquiries—had they been put to us—we would 
have replied that though the C.A.S. has not done all it would 
have done, had it been more generously supported, it has been, 
and is, the best institution of the kind which has yet been 
established in Great Britain. Besides having a valuable library 
and an excellent reading-room, it forms a suitable centre to 
which visitors from the country and from abroad are always 
welcome, where they can meet and confer on subjects in which 
they are specially interested, and where they can readily gain 
information in regard to other Spiritualists of whom they have 
heard, and whose personal acquaintance they may desire to 
make. It is a centre, too, from which information and advice 
are sought from all parts of the world ; and fram which such 
information and advice are always cheerfully given. 

If the C.A.S. had served no other purposes than those we 
have indicated, it seems to us that it would have amply vindica- 
ted its claims to the generous support of all well-wishers to the 
cause of Spiritualism. But it has done much more than this. 
By its Fortnightly Discussion Meetings,at which perfect freedom 
is allowed to the expression of all opinions on matters appertain- 
ing to Spiritualism, and which are open to all visitors free of 
charge, it has awakened an interest in the subject in many 
minds, and carried conviction whero, to all appearance, it would 
not otherwise have reached ; and by the papers read at these 
' meetings it has been the means of supplying a very valuable 
addition to the literature of Spiritualism and other subjects of a 
. kindred character. It has endeavoured, moreover, to formulate 
and express the viows of the general body of Spiritualists scattered 
all over the country, on various questions of interest and im- 
portance as they arose. Notably it has done so, recently, on 
the conditions to be observed in public séances for physical 
manifestations, its Circular in regard to which ought to be 


scattered broadcast over the United Kingdom were the funds 
sufficient. It did so some time since when, after the Slade trial, it 
memorialised the Home Secretary on the iniquitous state of the 
law which assumes that the very profession of Spirit communion 
must of necessity be a false pretence. Of course this memorial 
was respectfully acknowledged—nothing more. Had the 
Spiritualists of Great Britain been solidly united and shewn a 
bold front, it would have received attention. 

And there is work—important work—to be done in the 
future, and which the C.A.S. is prepared todo, if its hands. are 
efficiently sustained. Many of our country friends have their 
local societies to support ; and these have the first claim on 
their assistance. But there are many Spiritualists—thousands, 
we do not doubt—who afford no help to any association 
whatever, and whose first thought is what they can get, not what 
they can give. Some of these, perhaps, will excuse themselves 
on the ground that money contributed to the 0.A.8. might 
not be productive of much solid good after all. ' Let them make 
the trial. The C.A.S. has never yet been in a position to shew 


.| how much good it really could accomplish if the means were 


placed at its disposal. There are men amongst us, we know, 
who could spare an occasional hundred pounds, or even five, 
without depriving themselves of a single comfort in life. We 
should like to see some of these put the C.A.8. to the test. 
They have the cause of Spiritualism at heart, we do not doubt ; 
but they have not faith enough. If they would but make the 
trial we confidently believe they would find abundant cause to 
be delighted with the result, and to be grateful to us for our 
advice. | | 

It is quite possible that some of our wealthy friends do not 
believe in what is popularly known as propagandism. There is 
@ sense in which we do not believe it either. We have little 
sympathy with any men, Spiritualists or others, who would 
thrust their creeds ‘‘down other people’s throats.” But we 
would, nevertheless, scatter the seeds of truth abundantly, 
believing there are very many hearts into which it would be 
gladly welcomed, and from which we have no right to withhold 
that which we have felt to be so precious a boon to ourselves. 
This is the work in which we should like to see the C.A.8. 
more generally and more generously helped. All cannot help 
largely ; but there are thousands who could—and, as we think, 
should—encourage it by membership, and by the small pecuniary 
assistance which membership implies. 


PRESENTIMENT. 
(From the “Revue Spirite.”) 
In the year 1848, I was at Dijon; I had been there three 


weeks and had to be there four weeks longer, when, on the: 


morning of January 22nd, I was seized with an impulse to go 
to my home at Fontaine-Frangaise. This impulse was 
strong, and I could assign noreason for it, for the day before I had 
received a letter which contained nothing but good news. The 
weather was very cold and the country covered with snow ; but 
under the impulse I took the public conveyance timed to reach 
my home at 8.30 p.m. I found all the family well, and con- 
gratulated them on their good health. Presently, my father 
said, ‘‘I thought you would be with us this evening, and so 
strong was the impression that I ordered dinner to be delayed 
two hours beyond the usual time.” In the course of the evening, 
my father said how glad he was that 1 had come, for I could 
act as his substitute at a meeting in the neighbouring town of 
Fontenelle, held on the occasion of the annual letting of the 


township pastures. My father was ‘seventy-six, and I was glad. 


to save him the journey, so, accompanied by a neighbour, M. 
Beugot, I went. At two, o’clock, in the midst of the business, 
I was seized again with an impulse to be at home, which M. 
Beugot’s entreaties could not quell. I was delayed on my way 
home by meeting a friend whom I had not seen for a long time, 
and again, in the square of the town, by another, whom I left 
abruptly. Entering the house, I sought my father; he was 
apparently lifeless on the floor pf his study. I sent for his 
friend, Dr. Androuet, who pronounced him dead. 
may have coincided with my impulso to leave the meeting, for 
the body was still warm. Was this last impulse from some 
impression made by my father’s spirit ? 

Fontaine-Frangaise, August, 1882. Maanizsex Lovis. 


Tue Test S£ances wita Miss Woov.—We believe that the 


committee recently appointed by the C.A.S. have arranged satis«. 


factory terms with Miss Wood, and that steps are now bein 


taken to constitute the “circle” by whom the experiments 


shall be conducted. 
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| PROFESSIONAL PHYSIOAL MEDIUMSHIP. 


Address by Mr. Thomas Shorter. 

At the Fortnightly Discussion Meeting held at the rooms of 
the Central Association of Spiritualists, 33, Great Russell-street, 
on Monday evening last, Mr. THomas SHoRTER introduced the 
question, ‘Is it advisable for Spiritualists to encourage Pro- 
fessional Mediumship for Physical Manifestation ? ” 


Desmond G. FirzGzraLp, Esq., occupied the chair, and 


. in opening the proceedings, said : Every Spiritualist was con- 


scious of having in some degree missed the opportunity of 
spreading broadcast the most important, the oldest, and the most 
mis-recognised truth that could be brought before ‘humanity, 
The topic for discussion touched very closely on the reasons for 
that failure. Primd facie it seemed advisable and natural that 
those who possessed in a high degree the special properties which 
constituted mediumship, and who had not many calls upon their 
time, should be encouraged to lay their gifts at the disposal of all 
who were interested in Spiritualism, whether as a branch of 
scientific research, or as a branch of religious culture. On the 
other hand, it ought to be recognised that by encouraging 
mediums to place their services professionally at the disposal of 
those who were interested in Spiritualism, perhaps, only out of 
mere curiosity, they opened wide the opportunities for deception. 


responsible for the frauds by which Spiritualism had been dis- 
graced. 

Mr. Tuomas SHorreR then delivered his address. He said: 
The Spiritualist mind is from time to time, and has especially 
of late been considerably exercised on the question of séance 
conditions. It is painfully forced upon our attention, and will 
not be evaded. It has been the subject of much correspondence 
and criticism in Spiritualist journals from various quarters. It 


_was made the subject, if I remember aright, of the last discus- 


sion in these rooms, and, as most of you are aware, a circular 
has just been issued from a committee of this Association, with 
a long list of prominent and representative names appended, 
urging the adoption of certain changes in the condition of 
public séances, and in our methods of procedure in regard to 
them. The subject of séance conditions is closely allied to the 
question of the evening, but I shall not enter into its considera- 
tion further than to insist upon one aspect of the question. 
Spiritualists may be broadly divided into two opposite camps 
regarding it. On the one hand, there are those who insist on 
the rigorous application of test conditions of the severest kind, 
with whom antecedents and personal character are altogether 
eliminated, who insist that nothing is to be taken for granted, 
that there must be the most absolute and conclusive proof that 
oan be obtained that the medium has nothing whatever to do 
with any phenomena that takes place at the séance. On the 
other hand there are those who tell us that the conditions of 
Spiritual manifestation are in themselves sufficiently formidable, 
and that by insisting on these conditions we only increase the 
difficulties, and perhaps render Spiritual manifestations alto- 
gether impossible, and that even if this is not the case, our 


’. test conditions may prove altogether illusory—that the conditions 


are not primarily physical and mechanical, but moral’ and 
spiritual ; that the one primary condition is that of mutual 
confidence and harmony in the circle, and above all, in the 
medium, who shall be placed in as much ease and happiness of 
body and mind as is possible, and that under these conditions 
not only are we likely to have the most satisfactory séances, but 


better tests are likely to be voluntarily given than any which 


we by the utmost stretch of our ingenuity can devise. 
“A Shady Compromise.” 
. Now I think there is a great deal to be said in favour of both 


-of these methods. Each is good in its way, according to time 


and place and circumstances ; but what is not good, ‘hat is the 


farthest from being good, is that which very generally, perhaps. 


usually, takes place, ‘There is a constant oscillation between 
these two opposite poles of feeling, not only in tho same circle 
but very often in the same individual and at the same time. On 
the one hand it is felt that some kind of test is really necessary, 
if the testimony as to what may take place is to have any 
weight and credit—that if it is to have any value, and especially 
any scientific value, the observance of some conditions is in- 
dispensable. On the other hand, however, it is thought that 
something is also due to the susceptibilities of the medium, that 
although tests always imply some degree of suspicion, yet this 


suspicion must not be made obtrusive and objectionable ; that: 


something of harmony must be maintained, and that the moral 
conditions of séances must not be altogether ignored. And the 
consequence usually is that what I may call ashady compromise 
takes place. On the one hand tests are employed sufficient to 
violate that perfect confidence in the integrity of the medium 
which all tests imply, and on the other hand imperfect tests — 
are applied, or tests perhaps suflicient in themselves are loosely 
applied ; that is, they cease to be tests at all. Now what I 
would insist upon is this—that we should no longer halt between 
these two opinions, that we should make up our minds in the 
conduct of every séance definitely either or one side or the other 

and resolutely adhere to it. Either we should insist on moral 
conditions as primary and sufficient, and in that case we should 
dispense altogether with all attempts at tests, with all endeavours 
ito watch and guard, to fetter, and handcuff, and bag the 
‘medium ; or on the other hand we should insist that these 
‘conditions should be made as absolute and as perfect as 
‘possible. Something, indeed, may be due to themedium. The 
‘susceptibilities of the medium may be ruffled, if this course is 
‘pursued, and rudely shocked; but the medium should under- 
stand that as all professions and callings have their disagreeable 
‘incidents, so with mediumship. It is one of the factors to be: 


lreckoned with, and if he is not prepared for this, some. other 


ioccupation less congenial to him should, I think, be chosen. 


eos ‘ ; mMediumship as a Profession. 
True Spiritualists had, therefore, been rendered in some degree |! 


However, I think the question goes far deeper than any mere 


|modifications of condition or any methods of procedure in the 
,conduct of public séances. It is not merely—What are the best 


methods of conducting public séances ? but—Is it desirable that 


‘there should be public séances? It is not how we may place 


safeguards against dishonesty on the part of the medium, but is 
‘it desirable that professional mediums should be encouraged at 


‘all for physical manifestations? I restriot the question to 


physical manifestations. Now I know it is very difficult to speak 
,on this subject without being misunderstood. One is almost 


‘certain to be misapprehended, and to cause irritation, and 


perhaps, in certain quarters, to give offence. I can only say I 
‘have no intention or desire to reflect upon mediums either indi- 
vidually or as aclass. I have no doubt that any number of 
average men and women taken from amongst us, placed in cir- 
‘cumstances amenable to the same conditions and subject to the 
same temptations, would be liable to, and perhaps fall into, the 
same failings and the same faults. It is not mediums, but pro- 
fessional mediumship, which I invite you this evening to con- 
‘sider. Again, I shall be told that mediums, like other folk, have 
:to pay rent and taxes and tradesmen’s bills, that the labourer is 
worthy of his hire, that the physician is paid, that the lawyer is 
paid, that the clergyman is paid ; and I shall be asked, ‘‘ Why 
should mediums be made an exception to the universal rule ? ” 
Why indeed, if that were the real issue to be tried ; but I main- 
tain that it is not the real issue. The question is not ‘Given 
‘the medium, whether he shall be paid, and even liberally and 
generously paid,” as I insist he should; but whether mediumship 
should exist as a profession, whether it is desirable that persons 
should enter upon Spiritualism as a trade, that they should 

embark in it for a livelihood or as a commercial speculation. 

Now, I maintain that it is eminently undesirable, and I do so, 

not out of any ill-will or any desire to prejudice the interests of 
mediums, but in a great measure my_ contention is based on 
what I believe to be the true and higher permanent interests of 
‘the medium himself. 


Considerations of Physical Health. . 
First I would consider this point in its relation to the 
medium physically—in regard to health. Some of you, I dare 
‘say, will remember that not very long since we had a paper 
read in these rooms on this very question of whether medium- 
ship was prejudicial to the health of the medium. I think there | 
was a consensus of opinion that there was nothing necessarily 
injurious to the health of the medium in any great measure, 
provided that mediumship was exercised temperately, under 
proper conditions, with ample time for rest and 1ecuperation, 
with opportunities for physical exercise and alternative occupa- 
tion. But what I maintain in regard to professional mediums 
is that all these conditions are almost generally, almost 
necessarily under present social conditions, violated—that at. 
least there is a powerful and constant temptation to theit 
violation. It must be to the interest of the mediun that his 
profession should be like other professions, as remunerative to. 
him as possible, and to this end the more frequent the séances, 
and the greater the number of visitors, the more remunera- 


| tive his occupation is certain to be. Especially if he be a 
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popular medium, there will be an incessant domand upon his 
time, which will occupy him frequently from morning till late at 
night at séances with a large number of persons closely packed in 
heated rooms, and under conditions which, in a sanitary point 
of view, are altogether unfavourable. The evils in this respect 
might be remediable; but there are other circumstances in relation 
to the health of the medium which are more immediately 
bound up with the exercise of his profession. If there is 
anything in which Spiritualists of observation and experience 
are generally agreed, and which is confirmed by scientific 
observation, it is that whatever the character of medium- 
ship may be, in whatever it may be supposed to consist, 
the source of power manifested in physical manifestations is 
drawn chiefly if not altogether from the medium, that there is a 
constant drain upon the muscular system, the nervous tissues, 
the vital energies. It has been even shewn by actual 
measurement that there is a diminution in the bulk and weight 
of the medium, in the process of some forms of physical 
manifestations, more especially in materialisation. It may be 
that there is some return to the medium, and there may be, 
under proper opportunities, recuperation ; but where the exercise 
of mediumship is continued from day to day, and from week to 
week, in long protracted sittings, you will see that it must 
exercise an influence most prejudicial to the physcial health of 
the medium. We need not argue this as a mere question of 
reasoning, for all who have carefully observed mediums for any 
length of time know it to be a positive fact. I have in my mind 
the instance of one of the most powerful physical mediums— 
I mean powerful in his constitution and physical energies— 
and F know that several times after these séances had been held 
he was so physically affected that he would fall on the floor 
from sheer exhaustion before he could reach the street. I know 
the case of another, one of the most powerful mediums for 
manifestations that has ever been known. I became acquainted 
with him before he became a professional medium. After two 
or three years successful exercise of his mediumistic powers I 
met him in the street. The sun was shining in his face and I 
was painfully shocked to see the change which had taken place ; 
his eyes were sunk, his colour gone, his cheeks hollow; he was 
spitting blood; there was a hectic flush on his favo, which 
denoted a person far advanced in consumption, and it was 
only by tearing himself away from the exercise of his medium- 
ship, by going to a more genial climate and by careful nursing 
among friends, that his health was in some degree restored. 
Now I maintain that if it were only on these grounds there 
would be serious cause for consideration of the advisability of 
efidouraging mediumship as a profession. Nor is this the whole 
of the case. Many of you are aware that there is another 
aspeot of the question which must have been observed, and 
which has been noticed in the Press—that this exhaustion of 
the physical powers continued from time to time, causes a strong 
craving for stimwants to supply the loss which has thus 
been experienced. This, at first, may be exercised moderately 
and with very little or no injury, but appetite increases 
with its gratification, and as these séances are continued, and 
as the demand becomes greater and stronger, the habit is 
formed, and some of us know that not unfrequently the conse- 
quence is that the medium degenerates into habits of 
intemperance, and physical and moral ruin is the result. With- 
out going further, on this ground alone I think I might insist 
that there is here a sufficient cause of danger, that there are 
rocks ahead, and that we should hoist the danger signal to warn 
mediums of tho perils of shipwreck which lie before them. 


Moral Aspects of the Question. 


But this last phase of the subject introduces another—namely, 
the moral aspects of the question. Is it less likely to be in- 
jurious to his moral health, to his integrity, to his pure and 
unblemished character, and to his unsullied conscience? How 
is it that we so often witness that painful result which is al- 
luded to in the circular I have mentioned? We are told that 
there is scarcely any medium for physical manifestations in this 
country who has not been charged at some time or other with 
imposture. There may be special and minor causes to accoutit 
for this in particular cases, but where the fact is thus common 
there must be some general ground and reason for it. I think, 
in order that we may utiderstand it, we should fairly look at the 
problem, bearing in mind that we have not to deal with the 
man who is purely an impostor. If that were so our difficulties 
would be much lessened ; we might much tore easily dispose 
of them when they present themselves. But there is no qued- 


e 
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may return, 
occur the third or fourth time. 


tion that in many instances where undoubted imposture exists, 
the impostor nevertheless is a genuine medium ; that his medium- 
ship has been tested and proved. Yet how is it' that mediumship 
and occasional imposture are found to be compatible and to co- 
exist in the same person? Let us look at what I may call the 
genesis and natural history of the medium, the history of. his 
rise and progress, and what too frequently follows in sequence, 
his decline and fall. It will of course have been observed that 
the professional medium is not drawn from the higher ranks of 
society. Persons in affluence or easy circumstances have very 
little temptation to enter upon mediumship as a vocation. The 
ranks of professional mediumship are recruited - almost entirely 
from the labouring classes. Of course at first the power of 
mediumship exists in the medium, but like all other 
natural gifts aud powers it requires development, it re- 
quires exercise and cultivation, and the most natural field 
for this, that which is the most easily accessible, at least, is that 


which presents itself in the circle of investigation. We will sup-. 
pose our medium has attended one or more of these circles, | 
‘He finds himself, perhaps, to his great surprise, possessed of the 
‘power by which these phenomena, extraordinary to him, are 


He is startled and 
He experiments with his family and soon feels 


produced without his active participation. 
‘interested. 


sufficiently interested in the matter to invite his neighbours and- 
‘friends. 
‘spreads and widens. 
‘to flock in, and his circles are crowded. Strangers, of course, 
do not like to occupy his time and to use the accommodation 
‘which he furnishes them without making him some considera- 
tion. 
accepted, and it becomes known, others of course, do not like. 
to be less considerate than strangers, and so it at last becomes. 
the habit, and the séances become more frequent and more re-: 
‘munerative with the increase of visitors. He finds that the re-: 
‘sults of a single successful séance, perhaps, are as remunerative 


They, too, become interested, and the circle gradually 
His reputation enlarges ; strangers begin 


It may at first, perhaps, be refused, but after it is once 


to him as the wages of a week of manual labour. Under these 


‘circumstances it requires no great amount of persuasion -or 
‘solicitation to induce him to relinquish his occupation, and de- 


vote himself to the exercise of the newly discovered power. He 


accordingly enters the field of professional mediumship, and so 


there is a large demand upon his time. He congratulates him- 

self on the change he has made, on the good fortune that attends. 
But mediumship is as we know, very precarious and 
uncertain. It cannot be commanded; we know little of its 


nature or conditions, but we know that it may be very easily 


disturbed,and some little derangement of health, some domestic’ 
anxiety, some depletion, perhaps, of the nervous force takes 


place, and he finds in the very full tide of his prosperity that: 


there is a sudden ebb: that his power wanes, and 
perhaps, for a time, altogether ceases. The next 
time there are no better results though the phenomena 
slight and feeble. The same thing may 
And now something must be 
done, and that speedily. 
circle is almost neglected, the domestic exchequer is running 
low, the landlord is pressing for his rent, tradesmen are’ 
demanding a settlement of their bills. Then comes the tempt- 
ation : ‘‘Could not you just help the Spirits alittle? It may 
be only once or twice; could not you by some little dexterous: 
manipulation present some colourable representation of the 
phenomena, and perhaps very soon the phenomena will return?” 
The temptation is at first rejected, but it returns again and 
again, and with greater force with his greater needs, and ‘his 
power of resistance becomes less. Is it any wonder, to any who 
know human nature, that he at last succumbs to the temptation ? 
The little trick is tried ; it is successful ; no one observes the 
difference. Emboldened by success, he becomes an adept in the 
art of deception, and he ventures on new deceptions more- 
audaciously than at first ; and for a time he is successful. At 
length, however, persons begin to think that all is not right. 
He is watched more closely, light is sprung upon him, and. 
exposure takes place ; the medium is disgraced, and discredit is- 
cast upon the cause he represents. Take another case whivh 
not unfrequently happens. Perhaps a medium comes to us from 
America or the Continent, well-accredited as a remarkable 
medium fer physical manifestations. In his presence some new 
phase of manifestation is presented. Of course, the lovers: of 
novelty are on the alert. Suddenly this new manifestation 
becomes the rage, and strangely enough, this peculiar phase of 
manifestation all at once is exhibited by a number of physical 
mediunis who live in the same town, or, it may-be, over a much 


His patrons are deserting him, his- 


Oe 
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wider area. At all events, something is presented which is 
made to do duty for it, and our medium takes his place with 
the rest. It will not do that all his customers should go to 
another shop, therefore something must be presented equally 
startling, wonderful, and attractive to his customers, and so the 
new manifestation is tried, and he is delighted with its success. 
At last suspicion is aroused, a rush is made, the Spirit is seized, 
_and is, somehow, instantaneously transformed into the medium, 
with all the paraphernalia of fraud about him, and a new 
scandal is added to the roll which Spiritualism unfortunately 
presents ! 
Apologies for Fraud. 


Nor is this always the worst. What follows is often more 
injurious than this. There arethose enthusiasts who think it a 
duty to defend mediums whatever evidences of fraud may exist. 
When an exposure takes place the exposer himself may be, and 
often is, a Spiritualist, and he is himself deeply pained at the 
discovery that he has made, but he deems it his duty an an honest 
man to write to the local newspapers, or to the Spiritual journals, 
and give a plain, simple recital of the facts of the case. Where- 
upon, Dr. A. writes to say he had a successful séance with this 
medium six months before ; and Professor B. will write saying that 
he tried and tested him and established his genuine mediumship 
beyond all question,—as though what happened six: months 
before had anything to do with what subsequently occurred. 
, But the inference which is suggested is that because the person 
in question is a genuine medium he cannot have committed fraud, 
and sometimes it is alleged that even if anything did take place 
that was not altogether honest aud right, it was due either to the 
ignorance of the sitters, or, it may be, to the wickedness of their 
rioral conditions, or to the evil sitters whom they brought with 
them, or, porhaps, it was the result of some diabolical plot on 
the part of the exposer. Now TI have no hesitation in saying 
that this kind of apology is far more injurious to the truth than 
any number of exposures standing by themselves could possibly 
be. What can be the effect upon any unprejudiced reader of all 
these apologies but to make him feel that these Spiritualists are 
at best a set of credulous, weak-minded enthusiasts, who, if not 
actual accomplices, are willing to deceive, and that their action 
is as mischievous as complicity itself would be ? 


Evil Effects of the present Method. 


Now, let. us ask ourselves what is the influence which it 
exercises upon other classes of society? What can be the effect 
which all this has upon the investigator who visits the profes- 
sional medium? Oan it fail to excite in his mind doubt and 
suspicion? And whatever startling phenomena he may witness, 
can he altogether free himself from doubt and uncertainty as to 
the genuineness of the phenomena? What can be the effect on 
the mind of the scientific man who finds himself debarred from 
the free use of his eyes and hands, who finds that these 
phenomena take place under conditions where they cannot 
be observed and investigated? What can be its effect upon the 
mind of the serious and religious investigator? Will he not feel 
that there is here what to him must be a profanation of sacred 
things? Will he not turn away with a feeling of almost 


loathing and disgust? What, again, will its effect be on the. 


general public, knowing of it only from unfavourable news- 
paper reports and reports of criminal cases? And what is its 
effect upon Spiritualists themselves ? 
enthusiastic believers have withdrawn altogether from the 
work of Spiritualism, because they have been wearied and 
ashamed and indignant at that which has taken place. 


What, again, is to be said with reference to its influence on: 
I remember 
when it was not worth while for mediumship to be exer- 


other mediums who are not professionals ? 


cised as a profession at all. At that time mediums felt the 
responsibility of their gifts, and it was not difficult for persons 
who came to them with proper introductions, and with whose 
motives they were satisfied as being sufficiently adequate, to 
obtain facilities for the investigation of the subject under condi- 
tions which could at least leave no doubt of the good faith of 
the parties concerned, and in this way they were convinced, at 
least of the genuineness of the manifestations. But with the 
advent of the professional medium all this was changed. 
Private mediums naturally asked themselves, ‘‘ Why should 
I give up my time in this way to these people? 
There is the public medium.” And so the services of this 
valuable olass- of mediums became lost to the cause, 
and I hold that whatever immediate and temporary 
advantages may have arisen from the exercise of professional 


class of mediums. 


Many who were once 


mediumship, it is a very serious offset on the other side that we 
have to reckon the loss of the services of this very valuable 
Again, how is it that we have made during 
the last thirty years so little progress in our knowledge of Spirit- 
ualism, that we know so little of the nature of mediumship, of 
the principles which govern it, of the laws which underlie it? I 
have no hesitation in saying that it is mainly due to the promi- 
nent position which public circles have held among us, the exist- 
ence of the professional medium, and the necessity for trying 
and testing him, and devising methods of proving the genuine 
ness of the phenomons. Our time has been so entirely engrossed 
with the consideration of the question, ‘‘ Are the phenomena 
genuine ?” that we have not been in the proper mood of mind, 

even if we had the time, to enter upon the significance and 
value of these phenomena themselves. Nor, again, can one 
fail to be struck with the painful way in which the commercial. 
element in mediumship is prominently forced upon our atten- 
tion. Js it not time that we should protest against Spiritualism 
being thus degraded? Is it compatible with the reverence due 
to the departed? Is it consistent with our own self-respect that 
we should permit the Spirit-world to be reduced to the level of 
a peep-show for the gratification of vulgar curiosity, and the 
private advantage of the showman ? — 


A New Departure. 


I maintain, then, in the interests of the medium, of his 
health and integrity, in the interests of the investigator, 
in the interests of the public, in the interests of Spiritualists 
and of Spiritualism, that this whole question of profes- 
sional mediumship, and of our relation- to it should be 
seriously re-considered. I believe if the change were made 
which I have indicated, there would soon be a new departure— 
that Spiritualists would no longer have to hang their heads in 
shame, or to feel that Spiritualism was a reproach, but that it 
was something of which they might be honourably proud ; the 
medium would see that I was anxious to magnify his 
office, for I would have him feel the responsibility of 
his position,—that to him {is committed a high and holy 
trust. I believe it would attract scientific men to the subject 
in another and more serious temper than that in whicli 
they now approach it; that they would here tind isles and 
continents of truth lying before them unexplored ; that the 
philosopher would find fresh contributions to those obscure 
problems of human nature by which he is so often baffled. I 
believe the theologian would find new confirmations and illustra- 
tions of the fundamental basis of religious truth in which he is 
concerned. I believe Spiritualism would be raised above that 
vulgar level of doubt and suspicion with which it is now beset 
and harassed ; that we should rise into a higher and purer con- 
dition ; that many of us would be able to go beyond the need of 
slivaical manifestations into the higher region of spiritual com- 
munion ; that we should realise that the ministering angel was not 
a poetic fancy or a dream of the childhood of our race handed 
down by legend and tradition, but that it was the glorious pri- 
vilege into which all might enter who were worthy to receive it ; 
that we should realise for ourselves that the angels of our house- 
hold, the bright ministers of God and grace, were ever around 
us and about our path to warn and to instruct, to soothe and 
heal and bless, if we would but uplift the bars and unlovse the 
bolts and throw wide open the door of our hearts, and keep its 
chambers swept and garnished, pure and sweet and erogrant for 
their hospitable entertainment. 

‘But when the heart is full of din, 
And doubt beside the portal waits, 
They can but listen at the gates, 

And hear the household jar within.” 

[We have in type a condensed report of the discussion which 
followed Mr. Shorter’s address ; but we are unable to find room 
for it till next week.—Ep. “* Licut.”’] | 


Procress In Betarum.—Three years ago the annual general 
mevting of Spiritualists at Brussels numbered only fifty; this 
year a meeting called in the same manner was attended by 
nearly a thousand. The largest proportion came from the great 
mining district of Charleroi.— Revue Spirite. 

Tue Crrcunak or THE C. A. S. on the conditions which 
should be observed in public seances for physical manifestations, 
has received some additional signatures, but we have been 
unable to afford space for its reproduction in our present issue. 
Other friends who wish their names attached, should intimate 
their cesiretu the Secretary of the C.A.S. ,38,Great Russell-street, 
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LETTERS ON THEOSOPHY. 


(From aN ANGLO-INDIAN To 4 Lonpow THEOSOPHIST.) 


No. UI., Parr 2. 
(Continued from page 519.) 

Each race of the seven which go to make up a Round—i.e., 
which are evolved on the earth in succession during 1ts occupa- 
tion by one of the great waves of humanity passing round the 
planetary chain —is itself subject to sub-division. Were this not 
the case the active existences of each human unit would be 
indeed few and far between. Within the limits of each race there 
are seven sub-divisional races, and again within the limits of 
each sub-division there are seven branch races. Through all 
these races each individual human unit must pass during his 
stay on earth, each time he arrives there on each Round of his 
progress through the planetary system. 

On reflection this necessity should not appal the mind so 
much as a hypothesis which would provide for fewer incarna- 
tions. For however many lives each individual unit may pass 
through while on earth during a Round, be their number few or 
many, he cannot pass on, except in rare cases to be noticed 
hereafter, until the time comes for the Round-wave to sweep for- 
ward. And as the interval of time occupied by the stay of a 
Round-wave on earth may be roughly conjectured from the fact 
that our present fifth race, by no means worked through yet, 
began a million of years ago, it ishighly desirable that Nature 
should provide for each of us some occupation wherewith to pass 
the time. Even by the calculation already foreshadowed, ‘it 
will be seen that the time spent by each individual unit in 
physical life can only be a small fraction of the whole time he 
has to get through between his arrival on earth and his departure 
for the next planet. The larger part of the time, as we reckon 
duration of time, is obviously, therefore, spent in those subjective 
conditions of existence which belong to the ‘‘ world of effects,” 
or spiritual earth, attached to the physical earth on which our 
objective existence is passed. 

The nature of existence in the spiritual earth must be con- 
sidered pari passt with the nature of that passed in the physical 
earth, alone dealt with in the above enumeration of race incar- 
nations. We must never forget that between each physical 
existence the individual unit passes through a period of existence 
in the corresponding spiritual world. And it is because the 
conditions of that existence are defined by the use that has been 
made of the opportunities in the next preceding physical exis- 
tence, that the spiritual earth is often spoken of in Occult writing 
as the world of effects. The earth itself is its corresponaing 
world of causes. | 

That which passes into the world of effects after an incar- 
nation in the world of causes, has been described in the 
‘‘ Wragments of Occult Truth” relating to the seven principles of 
man, The individual unit, or spiritual monad, cannot but pass 
into the spiritual condition, but as already explained the extent 
to which the personality just dissolved, passes thence with it, 
is dependent on the qualifications of such personality, on the 
use, that is to say, which the person in question has made of his 
upportunities in life. Thus the period to be spent in the world 
of effects, enormously longer in each case than the life which 
has paved the way for existence there, corresponds to the 
‘‘ Hereafter” or Heaven of ordinary theology. 

And here it is interesting to digress for a moment, to take 
note of the relative scope of common theology and of Occult 
science. The narrow purview of the former deals merely with 
our physical life and its consequences in the life to come. For 
want of knowing better, theology conceives that the entity 
concerned had its beginning in this physical life, and from the 
sane disabilities in the other direction it conceives that the 
ensuing spiritual life will never stop. And this pair of exist- 
ences which is shewn by the mere elements of Occult science, 
that we are now unfolding, to constitute a part only of the 
entity’s experiences, during its connection with a branch race, 
which is one of seven belonging to a sub-divisional race, itself 
one of seven belonging to a main race, itself one of seven 
belonging to the occupation of earth by one of the seven Round 
waves of humanity which have to occupy it in turn before its 
functions in Nature are concluded,—this microscopic molecule 
of the whole structure is what common theology treats as more 
than the whole, for it is supposed to covey Eternity. 

The reader must here be warned against one conclusion to 
which the above explanations—perfectly accurate as far as they 
go, but not yet covering the whole ground—might lead him. 


He will not get at the exact number of lives an individual entity 
has to lead on the earth in the course of its occupation by one 
Round, if he merely raises seven to its third power. There isa 
mystery here which the great teachers of Occult science have not 
yet thought fit to disclose ta.the laity. If one existence only 
were passed in each branch racbuthe total number of existences 
to a Round period on Earth would obviously be 343. But the. 
actual number is more than that, though nothing approaching 
the number that would be got at if we supposed seven separate 
incarnations to take place in each branch race. The explanation 
hinges on to some mysteries of detail, in reference to which it is. 
thought premature to convey information at present. 

The methodical law which carries each and every individual | 
human entity through the vast evolutionary process thus 
sketched out, is in no way incompatible with that liability to 
fall away into abnormal destinies or the ultimate annihilation 
which menaces the personal entities of people who cultivate 
very ignoble affinities. The distribution of theseven principles 
at death shews that clearly enough, but, viewed in the light of 
these further explanations about evolution, the situation may be 
better realised. The permanent entity is that which lives 
through the whole series of lives, not only through the races 
belonging to the present Round-wave on earth, but also through 
those of other Round-waves and other worlds. Broadly speak- 
ing, it will in due time,—though at some inconceivably distant: 
future as measured in years,—recover a recollection of all those: 
lives, which will seem as days in the past to us. But the astral 
dross cast off at each passage into the world of effects, has a 
more or less conscious existence of its own, which is quite 
separate from that of the spiritual entity from which it has just 
been disunited. - The intensity of this consciousness varies 
very greatly; from absolute zero in the case of a person: 
whose life has been so supremely good and spiritual that he has 
engendered no lower affinities, to full consciousness in the case of 
entire absorption by the astral principles of all the expiring 
life’s recollections and affinities. The destiny of the astral 
reliquie in either case has been the subject of abundant discus- 
sion of late, but the point to which attention may be specially 
called now is the mystery of dual consciousness, on the compre- 
hension of which the comprehension of the actual course of: 
events must depend. Occult pupils are taught to realise the 
possibility of dual consciousness by practically developing it 
during life, exercising the inner clairvoyant faculties on one set 
of observations or ideas, and the physical senses, with their 
appropriate intellectual faculties, on another set of observations 
or ideas at the same time ; but to ordinary people the double 
perceptions rarely come by nature, not, at all events, with any - 
such intensity as to render theit character appatent. On the 
other hand, the possibility of dual consciousness in life for one 
person, is not beyond the range of ordinary imagination, and 
by dwelling on the notion it is not difficult to realise the way 
in which one human individual, as we know him in life, may 
divide up into two conscious individuals at death, neither of 
which is in any way a new invention, while each is distinctly 
conscious (so far as its consciousness is distinct at all\ of identity. 
with the late physically living entity. : 

A correct appreciation of all this serves a double purpose ; it 
solves once for all those apparently conflicting passages in Occult 
writing which seem at different times to attribute such different 
destinies to the human entity, and enables one to comprehend 
the general scheme of human evolution, and the whole vast 
phantasmagoria of existence through which the enduring 
principles which constitute our higher individualities are passing, 
while remaining equally prepared to investigate the side paths of 
super-material development, along which the Intermediate prin- 
ciples of our nature may travel after quitting the most transitory 
principles that are built up to serve their brief purpose from 
the physical elements of the earth. And in the phenomena 
of dual consciousness lies the clue to that mystery on which the 
continuity of our higher existence depends. For many people 
it must remain irrational to say that any person now living, 
with his recollections bounded by the years of his childhood, is” 
the same person as someone of quite a different name, 
nationality, and epoch, who lived thousands of years ago, or the 
same that will reappear after a similar lapse of time, under 
some entirely new conditions, in the future. But one of his 
elements of dual consciousness is the same, and the other 
element is only a temporary efflorescence of the first. ‘The 
feeling ‘‘I am I” is the same through the three lives and 
through al] the hundreds, for that feeling is more deeply seated 
than the feeling, ‘Iam John Smith, so high, so heavy, with 
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every other generation or so, losing property here, coming into |. 
possession of property there, and getting interested as time went | 


on in very various pursuits, might utterly forget in a few 


thousand years all circumstances connected with the present life | 


of John Smith, just as if the incidents of that life for him had 
never taken place? And yet the Ego would be the same. If 
this is conceivable in the imagination, what can be inconceivable 
in the individual continuity of an intermittent life, interrupted 
and renewed at regular intervals, and varied with passages 
through a purer condition of existence? 


MATHRIALISATIONS. 


As every clear fact has its value I send you two or three from 
our last séance. After several materialisations of female forms 
and costumes which seemed to me more graceful than those 
made by our dressmakers, or pictured in the Queen, we 
had a tall man with a very long, full beard. Some one 
present expressed a wish that we might see him dematerialise. 
‘¢ Johnny” said he would try if he had sufficient power, and 
asked me to take the shade from the lamp soas to get a stronger 
light. Then the tall, long-bearded man.came, and standing full 
before us became gradually shorter until his head was close to 
the carpet, and soon disappeared, as did a little white mass, 
seemingly the remains of his drapery. The disappearance may 
have occupied thirty seconds. 

In half-a-minute more we saw a white spot on the carpet, 
which grew like a little cloud and from it emerged the head, 


then the body, then little by little the full form of the tall 


bearded figure which had disappeared. 

This was in a small carpeted room in my house, in the 
presence of seven persons not likely to be deceived, and with 
conditions that made any such deception impossible. We all 
distinctly saw the processes of materialisation and demateriali- 
sation. I had seen the latter before, but not the former. 

In the course of the séance a gentleman and lady had a very 
satisfactory test. It had been promised them on a former 
evening. On account of a heavy rain they did not come ai the 
time appointed. The Spirits are very punctual in keeping 
appointments, and the promised manifestation was given in their 
absence. Now: it was repeated in their presence. The gentle- 
man had lost his wife some years ago, and after her the child 
whose premature birth had been the cause of his calamity. His 
present wife had been the intimate friend of the former one. 
The Spirit wife and friend now appeared to them three times, 
in different positions and so as to give better and better views 
of herself and her seven months babe, so that they were 
perfectly satisfied of the identity of both. 

On the first occasion, when they were not present, we 
wondered at the appearance of a woman whom no one recognised, 
holding a babe with a head quite out of proportion te its body. 
Later it was explained, when the gentleman recognised his wife 
and child from our description. 

Our medium in these séances is Mr. Bastian, whose good 
faith is with us beyond all question, and who gives every 
possible test of the genuineness of the manifestations. 

32, Fopstone-road, S. W. T. L. Nicnors, M.D. 


“LIGHT” SUSTENTATION FUND. 


Amount already acknowledged... . £17719 6 
Promises since Received. 

H. Wedgwocd (second donation) 5 0 0 

¥. Hockley ... avs at eu 2 2 0 

Mrs. Griffiths sa 1 1 0 

‘Rev. D. G. Houghton 1 10 

“H.” Sr 1 0 0 


‘We can give no absolute assurances as to the future of 
‘* Liaut” till the Subscription Fund has reached the sum of 
£200. There should be no difficulty in realising the small 
amount which is yet required. | 


Mr. Stuart CUMBERLAND has left for America. Before he 
did so he paid usa visit and gave us the very gratifying assurance 
that in the work of exposing Spiritualism in this country, he had 
come to the conclusion that he and Mr. Irving Bishop were 
too many. So he is gone to America hoping for better luck 
there. We suspect he will not find it. 


STARTLING BXPERIENCHE. 
A contribution to the evidence for Spirit-Identity. 
To the Kditor of ‘° Liar.” 


Sir,—The account which I send you herewith is a faithful 


‘translation of a letter which lies before me at the present 


moment, written in French, by the nephew of the Count 
B——-H—— of the narrative. The only alterations which I 
have made are to substitute the initials for the full name, 
and to suppress the exact date of the death reférred to, which 
might, possibly, lead to the identification of the persons 
concerned. The letter has reached me from a private source, 
and I can vouch for its authenticity. , 

The narrative is interesting in many ways; but I will leave 
it to speak for itself.—Yours, FRANK POoDMORE. 

London, November 15th, 1882. | 

During the winter of 1879, at St. Petersburg, the Count 
B—— H-———, member of a well-known Russian family, was 
spending an evening in the society of Madame B—— née S——. 
This lady, a widow of about forty, had lost her husband only 
seven years after their marriage, and all her interests and 
affections had centred in her two sons. By the death of one of 
these, at the age of eighteen, which had taken place shortly 
before the date mentioned above, she had been plunged in the 
deepest grief, and had almost entirely retired from the world, 
going hardly at all into society, and receiving only a few 
chosen friends at home. One of the greatest consolations to her 
at this time consisted, she professed, in the fact of her being in 
constant communication with the Spirit of her departed son, 
with whom she held regular intercourse, in the Spiritualistic 
sense of the word. According to her statement, she would each 
evening before going to bed take a manuscript book, in which, 
through the unseen agency, her hand was guided to write many 
communications. Sometimes, however, other Spirits, jealous of 
the privilege, would interfere with this correspondence between 
mother and son, interrupting and interpolating matters relating 
to their own affairs. , 

On this pacticular evening when Count H—— was present, 
Madame B—— was endeavouring to convince the young. man 
that she was a medium, and spoke at some length of the conso- 
lation she derived from the faculty she possessed of thus com- 
municating with loved and lost ones. At last she brought him 
the book in which so many messages were inscribed, wishing to 
read some of them to him, and to give him some evidence of the 
truth of what she asserted. This manuscript contained, she 
said, many curious aud interesting observations; but as these 
mostly appealed to the actual believers in so-called Spiritualism, 
the young Count was glancing at the record with polite indiffer- 
ence when suddenly he started as his eyes fell on the words 
distinctly traced, ‘‘ I am just dead.—Aline H——,” with a date 
following. | | 

The young man could scarcely believe his sight; a thrill of 
awe passed over him as he closely examined the writing on the 
page, which was that of his beloved sister, who had passed away 
on the very day mentioned, three years before—the same day on 
which Madame B—— had received the communication. To be 
well assured of the identity of the handwriting of his sister, the 
Count opened a locket hanging on his watch-chain, in the 
interior of which was a portrait of the young Countess, with a 
fac-simile engraving of her signature. On comparing the two 
writings doubt was impossible ; they were absolutely similar. 

It only remains to add to this singular narrative of facts that 
at the time of the death of Aline H——, which took place at her 
father’s country residence in the government of K——, the - 
family of H—— were as yet unacquainted with Madame B——, 
who was at the time at St. Petersburg. Even when, later on, 


| they became friends she (Madame B——) was entirely ignorant 


of the fact of their having lost a sister and daughter, and the 
identity of the names had completely escaped her memory when 
shewing the book to Count B—— H-—. 


The Church Stretton Copper Hole ghost story has just been 
revived in that neighbourhood. A young man a few nights 
back—who had laughed the loudest and ridiculed the most when 
the ‘‘ ghost” story was at its height—was returning from Church 
Stretton, when, as he relates, he perceived a woman following 
him at a little distance, Thinking he should have company, he 
stayed for her to come up to him. She then ‘ glided” noise- 
lessly towards him, and, when within a few yards, passed through 
the hedge and vanished from sight! The young man reached © 
home in a pitiable condition from fright. Several other people 
also declare that they have seen the ghost ! 


' the plestoemty when we hope to see the hall well filled. 


. May Simmonds, Mrs. and the Misses Simpson, Mr. and Mrs. 


SPIRITUALISM IN LONDON & THE FROVINOES. _ 


GOSWELL HALL. : 

On Sunday morning last Mr. F’. Wilson, the « Gorapichens | 
sionist,” delivered an exceedingly interesting address to a very 
small audience. | In‘the.evening I regret to say that there was a 
very small: gathering to hear # lecture from our esteemed friend, 
Mr. J. Veitch, who is an excellent speaker, and whose 
subjects are always ably treated. On this occasion he spoke on 
*¢ Spiritualism as a Destructive and Constructive System.” His 
quotations from numerous prose and poetical writers in support 
of the various positions he took up were well chosen. It is to be’ 
hoped that the small audiences which he has had to hear him will not 
tend to dishearten and cause ‘him to retire from a work for which he 
sso well fitted. Next Sunday evening Mr. J. J. Morse will occupy 


Anniversary Soiree. 

The third anniversary of the Sunday services was celebrated 
at this hall, on Thursday evening, the 16th inst., with a concert 
and ball.which were numerously attended. The arrangements 
were carried out under the direction of Mr. J. N. Greenwell, 
who secured the services of the various artistes, who kindly gave 
their assistance on' this occasion. Mr. J. J. Morse presided, 
and; as usual, contributed materially to the interest of the 
meeting. . The following programme was gone through during 
the concert. Part. I.—Pianoforte solo, ‘‘ Overture “to Mas- 
aniello,” Miss E. Butler ; song, ‘¢ Faithful Tom,” Mr. A. M. 
Whitby ; song, ‘‘ Esmeralda,” Miss Bessie Freeman; recitation, |' 
‘The Vagabonds,” Mr. Geo. Record; song, ‘‘ I'm a merry 
mountain -maid,” Miss E. Dale ; song, ‘‘ The "Bellinger, ” Mr. 
F. Cowderoy; song, ‘‘ Some Day,” Miss Lydia Vandyck. 
Part II.—Pianoforte solo, ‘‘ Irish Diamonds,” Miss E. Builer; |: 
song, ‘‘Tit for Tat,” Miss Bessie Freeman ; song, ‘Come into 
the garden, Maud, "Mr. 8. Matthews ; recitation, ‘ The Exeou- |. 
tion of Montrose,” Miss F. C. Allan; song, ‘‘Sixteen am I,” 
Miss Mary May; song, ‘* The Lighthouse, ” Miss E. Dale ; 


wardscleared for dancing, Mr. F. Everitt actingas M.C. The com- |- 
pany included, among others, the followingmembers and frionds: -— 
Mr. and. Mrs. Joseph Freeman, the Misses Freeman, Mr. and |: 
Mrs. F’. Freeman, Miss Freeman, Miss Wood, Mr. and Mrs. R. 
Wortley, Miss Wortley, Mr. and Mrs. W. Thompson, Mr. and 
Mrs. J. J. Morse, Miss Morse, Mrs. Stoker, Mr. J. N. Green- |’ 
well, Mr. and Mrs. Landers, Miss Kate Norman, Mrs. and Miss 
Nicholls, a M. Patterson, Miss Grace McKellor, Mr. and | 


t 


d 


Mrs. ©. P. Allan, Miss. Allan, Mr. Frank Everitt, Mr. and |: 


Mrs. Cowderoy, Mr. Frank Cowderoy, Mr. R. W. "Lishman, |; 
Mr. E. Bertram, Miss Butler, Mr. Augustus Achtleben, Miss 


‘Vandyck, the Misses Vandyck, Mr. and Mrs. Barber, the Misses 
and. Master Sparey, Miss Dale, Mrs. Baker, Miss Caroline ‘ 
Corner, Miss Keeves, Mr. Willie Eglinton, Mr. A. M. Whitby, |it 
Mr. Jennison Davis, the Misses Davis, &c., &c., &e. : 

= Res-Facta. |, 
i 
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‘CARDIFF. 

On Sunday last two admirable lectures were delivered here | 
by the guides of Mr. J. J. Morse. In the morning ‘“‘ Goodness 
as a Moral Force” was well treated. It was held that what 
lustre remains to the Christian Church to-day is not traceable | 
to the various tenets and creeds instituted after the time of | 
Jesus, but is the reflection of the pure and simple goodness of 


the life of the Nazarene; that nations can only become great |; 
and, good in so far as Saiky of purpose and goodness of life f 
are ‘individually practised, and that, therefore, reformatory 
meagures for the up-lifting of the Masses, in order to be effec- f 
tive, must’ bé gradual and ‘individual in operation. In the [ 
evening a' good audience listened to a very fine address on 
‘6 Modern Spiritualism.” The controls stated that the Spiritual- k 
ism of any age was the outgrowth of the preceding age. | 
In a recent lecture on “‘ Ancient Spiritualism” special refer- 
ence was made to the manif estation of Spiritual power recorded in 
the Old Testament, and as these records appertain largely 
to the Christian ‘Church; it was claimed that if. this Church 
was faithful to these traditions and to the New Testament 
injunctions to cultivate Spiritual gifts, there should consequently 
be found a kind of Spiritualism in these modern days within the 
pale. of orthodoxy. Indeed, the tendency of the enlightened 
thought ‘of its adherents is evidently towards a fuller recognition 
of these things; but the adherents of what is commonly known 
as ‘“Modern Spiritualism ” must have a care, lest some from the 
eanike of orthodoxy forestall them in the march and take credit 
to themselves for the resuscitation of. Spiritual manifestations. 
The controls predicted a bright and glorious future for ‘‘ Modern 
Spiritualism,” but its supporters must exercise individual practical 
poodneas of life, and purge the fairname of Spiritualism of the 
blots which have hitherto caused the masses to see it only as 
through a glass darkly. Mr.E. W. Wallis will deliver two 
lectures here on Sunday next.. Morning, at eleven; evening, at 
6.30, ‘‘ Man’s True Saviours,”-—-E, A. 
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‘Sunday, November 26.—Quebec Hall. 


song,‘ The Holy Friar,” Mr. A. M. Whitby. The hall was after. | 


[Novemtber 25, 1882: 


me | -. NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
Newcastiz. — Mr. W. Westgarth, ‘of Sheriff. Hill, ‘trance -, 


| speaker, 3 a gentleman well known in the district, and who for- 


some time has reihoved himself from our platform, once more | 
came to the front at Weir’s Court on Sunday evening last, and 

we are glad to say that from the few who attended: his lecture.” 
he obtained the warmest expressions of sympathy, -while his 

address upon Spiritualism was: well received by them. We 

hope that Mr. Westgarth may in future -be more in the front 

than he has been for some time, and that his merits as a speaker 

may find their full appreciation. 


GarTesHEAD. —On Sunday evening last the platform of the 
Gateshead Society was occupied by Mr. T. Rowe, from North 
Shields, -.who gave a remarkably well digested - ‘address upon: 
“The Conflict between Theology and Science.” Mr. Rowe, in 
an able manner, pointed out from facts that-he presented that 
the continued claiming of great names by atheistic propagandists 
was a gross error ; that the mass of great thinkers might m- ‘ 
deed protest against some of the false teachings of theology, but 
that with scarce an exception from Tyndal backwards’ their: 
convictions were theistic. The audience, though moderate, 
was an intelligent one, and thoroughly appreciated. the. dis- 
course. Mr. H. Burton occupied the chair, and Mr. Kersey 
gave an excellent reading from the works of ‘ sy ae oe (Oxon .)” 

TTON-LE-Hote.—Last Sunday ‘evening’ Thomas 


Dawson, of Gateshead, gave an excellent. address to.a large’ 


company in the Miners’ Hall, entitled, ‘‘Through Death unto 
The lecture was highly appreciated, leaving a good - 
‘impression upon the many non-Spiritualists present. Mr. Wm, - 
‘Clennall officiated as chairman.—NoRTHUMBRIA. | | 


WORK OF THE COMING WHEK. . 
LonpoN. 

121, 1b a.m., Séance. 

7p.m., Lecture, Mr.MacDonnell. (See advertisement. ) 


‘Monday, November 27.—Central Association of Spiritualists, 
6.30 p.m., General Purposes Committee Meeting, 


November 27.—Quebec Hall. 8.30, Meeting. ® 
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‘Tuosday, November 28.—Quebec Hall. 8.30 p.m., Pee; Mr,’ 


Wilson. 


‘Wednesday, November 29.—Central Association of Spinituatiste,” 
8 p.m., Members’ Free Séance. . 


‘Thursday, November 30.—Dalston Association. Weekly Séance, ” 
PROVINCES. 


Public icetiage are held every Sunday in tie. 


‘Manchester, Oldham, Leeds, Bradford, Gateshead, i, Nowoastlo:. 
‘Glasgow, Leicester, Nottingham, Belper, ‘&e.. 


- &e. ‘Seq’ our 
‘list of Societies on advertisement page. 
Societies advertising in ‘‘ Liaur” will have attention called, 
o their advertisements, as above, without. extra charge, 


TO UORRESPONDENTS, 


iS.C.—Necessarily deferred for want of space. 


jH.S.—Many thanks for your valuable contribution, which 
- | 


shall have early attention. 


‘A Frrenp,—No ! We are not to be drawn inte a conteavend? with: 
people who can distort facts so disgracefully. They will. 
.. suffer the most in the long run. - 


R.G.—We have watched all the correspondence which has: 
appeared in the Manchester Examiner and the Manchester 
Guardian ; but have thought it best to leave ne matter in 
the able hands of the local friends. 

A WELL-WIsHER To ‘ Liaut.”’—Kindly give'us aint name > and 
address. They shall be kept porfectly secret, if you so wish. 
We desire, in the matter to-which you refer, to be perfectly 
fair and just, and have no doubt you can help us to be so. 


THE Dalston Association will hold ny ‘tea and ‘concert on 
Wednesday, December 13th, at their rooms, 53, Sigdon-road, 
Dalston, E. 


Mr. J. J. Morse’s s APPOINTMENTS. —Lonpon : 
November 26th, Goswell Hall; 
“Death a Divine Providence.” Evening at seven. Garrs. 
HEAD: December 3rd and 4th. CarpirF: December 17th, 
—For terms and dates, direct Mr. Morse, at 563,: ‘Sigdon- 
road, Dalston, London, E. ' 

EXPERiMENts In ANIMAL Macnetism.—Herr Carl Hansen i is 
now giving at the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, a course of re- 
markable experiments in mesmerism, which our readers should 
see for themselves, if possible. Herr Hansen’s demonstrations 
are regarded by all who have witnessed them as far surpassing 
those which are usually exhibited by professional mesmerists ; 
and he accompanies his illustrations by interesting and instruc. 
oe comments on the variqus Phases of mesnieric power and 
influence. 


Sunday, 
subject (by -special request), 


Hight: 


AJ ournal devoted to the Highest Interests of Humanity both Here and Hereafter. 


“Lient! More Lieut !"—Goethe. 


No. 100.—Vot. II. 
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“NOTES BY THE WAY. 


Contributed a by “M.A. (Oxon.)” 


I have fallen on evil days, M Madame Blavatsky, accompanied 
or attended by five chelas, has seen fit to devote no less than. 
three columns of remonstrance and rebuke to me ‘‘ from an alti- 
tude of over 8,000 feet above the sea-level.” I have been indis- 
creet enough to avow my belief that the Journal of Science, as 
compared ‘with other journals and reviews of a like nature, is 
conspicuously fair in its treatment of Spiritualism and the Occult. 
I thought so in respect of its review of Mr. Sinnett’s book. It 
does not write from my point of view, and I should except to 
some of its remarks, but, after reading it again in deference: 
to the rebuke of my critic and her ‘ Chelas, who know their 
masters,” [ am bound to say I think it contrasts honourably and’ 
strikingly with the treatment, Jet me say for example, that. 
Madame Blavatsky met with in the pages of a prominent English 
Review. As to the chelas, if it be a wise son that knows its own 
father, no doubt it is a wise chela that knows its own master. . 
But otherwise their wisdom is not apparent in what they write. For 
my friend, I beg to assure her that I have not consciously written 
a word that ought to cause her hurt. Iam sure she claims and: 

values liberty of thought for herself too much to deny it to me. 
T must be permitted to do my own thinking, and I regret to find: 
that I cannot always, no doubt from inferior means of informa-. 
tion, agree with her and others of my friends. That is all. She: 
imports into my writings a spirit that does not animate them, ' 
when she reads in them any sort of personal animus. I will not 
even discuss the question ; but to clear away possible miscon- 
ception I may make a personal explanation. Since the secretary 
of the Parent Society does not think it wrong to break the rules 
of secrecy which fence in the Theosophical Society, it canriot be. 
wrong for me to say that I ceased to take any active part in the. 


London Society some years since, and have during this year re- : 


signed my membership. 


The attention of educated Spiritualists is being increasingly 
‘directed from the mere surface phenomena, and the cut-and- 
dried explanations of them, to some systematic study of their 
inter-relations and of the causes which underlie them. One of 
the chief avenues of knowledge in this direction unquestionably 
is the relation of mind to mind, with the kindred subjects of 
transference of thought, or sympathetic impressions, and of the 


power of influencing certain sensitive and susceptible minds by developed; with no dominant animal propensities, or physical 
9 ? 


| powers, such as are indicated by a tightly-set mouth, a large chin 


power of will. Thought-reading attracts just now an amount 
of. practical attention that bids fair to elucidate most of the 
superficial difficulties that surround it. 
times, attracted students of the Occult ; and from the study of it, 
‘intelligently made, much light will, I believe, be thrown on the 
obscure phenomena known as Spiritualistic. Some cf these 
seem to be distinctly referable to the action of an invisible 
Intelligence using an unknown Forco. Others are equally 


‘distinctly referable to the action of mind on mind, conceiyably 


using the same Force, but requiring no importation of an 
external Spirit to explain the facts. What is the Force? 
Psychic Force is a name good enough. What is the Agent? 
In the former case, Unembodied Spirit; in the latter, the 
Human Will; aided or unaided, but at any rate energizing 
consciously. 


* Miss ('. L. Hunt's ‘* Private Instructions in Organic Magnetism.” Printed 
for the Authoress by G. Wilson, 67a, Turnmill-street, E.C. 


-| advantage in reading it, 


Mesmerism* has, at all. 


———- 


The little book now under notice. contains a large amount of 


543 | information, original and collected, respecting the subject of 
544| Mesmerism. There are in it, no doubt, some things calculated 


to repel the scientific mind, and the apparently preposterous 


s45 | Price at which it is published is suggestive of a quality only too 
7 easily attributed to this and kindred subjects. 


It is fair, 
however, to say that the guinea charged for the book includes 
also a course of instruction to pupils. It would, perhaps, be 
better to separate the book from the oral or written instruction, 
and to charge a reasonable price for each. Be that as it may, 
I am concerned with the book alone, having had no other 
At the outset I may at once declare 
my belief that it will prove a serviceable and useful manual for 
the student who approaches the subjects with which it deals as 
atyro. Asa practical guide it is oleay and concise, though it 
includes some questionable matter. The scientific student of - 
causes who would exhaust his branch of a wide subject must go 
elsewhere ; but he wil] find a guide to his steps in the list of 
'| more than a hundred works on various branches of the subject, 
which are enumerated in an appendix. 


"What are the general principles on which Mesmerism is 
founded? These simply. Every organism is surrounded by a 
magnetic aura which makes itself pleasantly or offensively 
manifest to almost all who come into rapport with it. These 
are usually sensitives; many of whom, for example, cannot 
tolerate a cat near them. This aura can be utilised by one 
who can, by exercise of will, control it. Hecan command 
and direct it, and can use it for purposes of relieving or healing 
disease. This is the broad statement. The controller is known 
as magnetiser or mesmeriser: the controlled as the subject. 
To the mesmeriser the qualities essential are purity of spirit, 
concentration of will, and a commanding magnetic gaze. The 
first is the energizing source of power : the second is the method 
of setting it in action: the third is the efficient cause relating 
the agent to the subject. The power possessed by the 
mesmeriser is said to be injured by improper diet, and by- the 
use of alcohol and tobacco. It is dissipated by ebullitions of 
temper, and by an ill-regulated and unbalanced habit of mind; 
as well as generally by a lack of that self-contained force of 
character that renders a man impregnable to the assaults of 
external temptation. This is the allegation of our. authoress, 
Probably it is true as respects the safe and beneficial use of: a 
highly dangerous power. He who would safely wield such an 


jinfluence should be physically, psychically, and spiritually 


‘¢ whole. ” 
a 


What manner of person to the outward eye is the possible 
subject? A successful mesmeriser probably recognises his own 
subject instinctively : and different qualities are probably found 
suitable to different operators. But, as a broad rule, to which 
exceptions must be admitted, a subject is of negative. rather 
than positive temperament, with the faith-faculty largely 


and nose, and a high coronal development of the head. It is 
easier to say who is not likely to prove a good subject than to 
indicate one who is, Given a lithe, active, vigorous young man, 
with little repose and great muscular activity, with a dome- 
shaped head, a large nose, and a powerful jaw and chin, the 


| mesmeriser would probably not regard him as a promising 


subject. If in addition his mental peculiarities included a 
strong will, 2 good opinion of himself, and a dominant self-hood, 
he might fairly be pronounced impregnable to ordinary assault. 


How does the mesmeriser acquire his power? Somewhat in 
this way. He gains by practice the positive magnetic gaze which 
controls and searches the eye that meets it. All can probably 
recall some eye that seemed able to pierce through and through, 
and read the very secrets of the heart. This fixed ‘‘ dynamical” 


a ee a ne ee 
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[Dedémber'a, 1689, 


gaze vis an’ essential ‘sift’ of the’ successful ‘mesmetiser.- This 
acquired’ or developed, he cittivatos the‘ power of ' thiagination ; 1 
corisciously projects’ metital “pictures vividly” conceived: ‘This 
conception, as iri thought-reading,-he directs" by power of will 
on'to' the mind’ of ‘his subject, aiding his mental effort’ by a few 
eoirinvutticatory passés. (Just in this way somo energetic talkers 


“unconsciously eriipliasise their words by action ofthe land.) By 


degrees ti rajiport is established between the two minds, and the 
subject’ sees a8 the mesmeriser ¢magines and projedts his don- 
ception. - This is ‘the seorét, in another sphere of action, of trué 
dratdry:' When matters have gone sv far, sympathetic control 
is-éasily established. Tho subject, excited to laughter or tears, 
goon becomes unable to control ‘the sources of those emotions, 
and acts solely according 'to the‘ suggestion of his ‘niesmeriser 
until! fow-réverse paases Iiberate his subjugated will and restore 
hitn;to'‘liberty.’’ His very muscular: movements are“ beyond his 
contrdl,‘and'hecan ba: influenced and governed when beyond 
thd right of is mekineFinér, 


mete are Various processes of mesmerisitig. Miss Hunt, besides 
her ‘own, which is ¢imple and good, enumerates ‘those of various 
succdéssful adepts in-the art—Mesmer, Dr. Keiser, Abbé Faria, 
Bruno, Deleuze, ‘Billot, ‘Teste, Lafontaine, eeallcas ‘Puységur, 
Griieliir. Gassner; Jérden; Hufeland, -Kluge, ‘Dr. Gregory, Dr. 
Darling; Mr. Lewis; Captain James, and others,’ She alludes 
also to tw6 processes of Auto-mesmerism, the Hypnotism of 
Braid, and the Statuvolence of Fahonstock. I may say that 
the elaborate instructions ‘of Kluge, ‘and the’ experiments of 
Dupotet, are worth spedial ‘attention: The latter are full of 
danger, and‘should be ‘studied rather as'-examples of what to 
avoid than as models ‘for ‘imitation. I’ remember’ the Baron 
detailing to me with much ‘vivacity how by his arta and 
practices, which he was willing then to regard as unlicensed and 
belonging-to Black Mayic, he had eyoked certain spiritual beings 
of''a type so'terrible that he fled: i his life, ane eheutoned his 
black arts ‘ever: rafter. : 
sg BIN” hg  —— ame —eeespemeedennpe Se ; 

All dxperiments of the mesmeric kind are.(as I belicve) risky, 
ang. ‘unless conducted with extreme care, and by properly quali- 
fied. persons, are.in a high degree dangerous. In this belief I 
am glad to find: myself at.one with so experienced a person as the 
writer of this book. One. of such dangers is dramatically illus- 
trated in a recont story of Julian Hawthorne's, published: in: his 
‘* Prince Saroni’s Wife.!’ The atory is called “‘ Constance,” and 
though somewhat overdrawn, illustrates what may conceivably 
be the terrible use of this power in the hands of an unscrupulous 
person., There is; however, a legitimate and beneficent use of it 
which I have not space to dwell upon—the healing or allevia- 
tion of, disease. To this the authoress devotes a large amount 
‘of. attention. This portion of her book is perhaps mest worthy 
of study, and will least bear. conderisation.. In taking leave of 
her book, I venture to.refer my readers to this part of it as a 
subjaot.of study : and Iam glad to expreas: my: own ‘obligations 
toa, manual which has:amongst other good qualities: the merit 
of clearness and brevity. . I should be glad to. see it, with some 
excisions and additions, ake at the command of a wider 
ee ef a 3 M.A. non) 


LANES BY - amt, OF RES DYING OF OONSUMPTION 
ae AT PISA, 


Ox BEING AWAKENED BY HER Morwar, 


Ah, why. disturb me e from my morning dreams, 
, And call me up to face my fevered day ! ! 
Full well I know the tenderness which prompts 
The wakening call, but cannot but repine 
- - ‘To exchange my fleeting bliss for hours of pains 
Just now methought that Death, that dreaded thing,. 
Made lovely to my sight, on angel wings, 
Had wrapped me round.. I, in his soft embrace, 
No terror found ; but grateful ease was there ; 
’ "Delights. ‘aurpassing all the joys of health, 
en early o’er the hills of our* lost home 
We gaily wandered, tasting all'the sweets 
Which that regretted happy place supplied. 
, Qne thought alone recalled me back to life, 
So to compose this form, that. when forsaken 
It might tell her on whom my spirit dotes, 
<> "Whose tender care supports me, and who soothes 
_ #The wearied moments of this fading life, 
How blissful was her child’s departure hence. 


on 
oo a was the daughter of a Devonshire clergyman who had died a fow years 


THE ASTRAL LIGHT! AND' THE: ‘OBJECTIVITY 
é oa ae OF: pincabeopdare Lap OP SRN 
om au a a es ee Pores eee oy rises LY ers 

Some‘ words in ‘oxplanation of’ ‘what I find stated i iin a ere 
misleading manner in my last article. The spiritual Hgo may 
seem. to be there represented as the result of a, process of 
religious ‘conversion, and: thus not essential to humanity as we 
know vit, Thigt. is cevtainly not -what .I intended. to‘ convey. 
Man is man by virtue of this principle of consciousness, witich is 
indeed the: capacity:of the - highest spiritual attainment, but..is 
manifest only in the recognition of :an:universal ‘reason ‘and. will 
superior to the individual. It is, im: fact, this very universal 
comne to individual consciousness, but the individual does aot 
recognise it as stch-at first, but: sees’ in it a ‘law upon him, 
extemal to him, ‘at varidnce with his own will . ‘ This is: his 
conscience... ‘And because it is the Absolute Reason:in him-gléo, 
it is. his nous, in the :great Greek sense, which sighifies.so: much 
moro than ‘the. discursive, analytic faculty. we. moderns take for 
reason. What-these teachings aim at shewing is thatthe Dimine 
Spirtt is not a mere adornment, so: ta speak, of an alnehdy 
immortal soul, but is itself the principle of: that soul, which, 
by accretion or organic. substantiation,, hecoures the basis: of 
objective immortality. But personality, in ‘any ' but'an. empty 
subjective sense, is not. therefore likewise. immortal. It: isa 
phenomenal expertence.. ‘It. depends .o external- conditions, 
and -is-the objectivity of the Ego: under those conditions. The 
complex of the latter: is:what' we callia world. :: The personality 
is.a manifestation of ‘ithe Ego’ in such a world, and thus itself 
phenomenal. Now relatively to-spirit the Ego‘is itdelf objective 
and phenomenal ; it may be said to be ant orgamic:mdde of spinit. 
It. is the consciousness of this mode;'in and through personal 
experience, And at death, when-the Eyo-: enters the state -of 
Devachan, or comparative : subjectivity, its consciousness .is the 
net result or é¢ncome of. this :past. experience.: ‘That is. its 
Karma ; and with a.good:Karina this state is “Heaven.” But 
since that is not Nirvana, i.e:, perfect identification with-the 
impersonal, universal] consciousness: of spirit, this does not: Jast 
for ever, * bub there is re-manifestation, or re-birthinbo another 
objective --world, or ‘‘ world. of causes,” where: new: Karma is 
generated... In the personal lives, there is: no: self-ideuitification 
by the Ego; and: for this reason. ‘What-took place in Devachan 
was the gradual indrawing of its past lifé’ experience: till 'it 
ceased to be objective uncpnscicusness and became the subjective 
basis of another external life or personality. | That. is the 


character. of the new’ person:': 'Our character: is: thus the: result 


of our former lives; ‘the: quintessential product of these, but: to 
us, of course, is not an ‘objective’ memdry. - It: will become so, 
however, when ive get behind: our present chanicter,: that.is, into 
the still more internal: condition: to. which ‘all: past -results are 
objective. . And then, also, ‘there: will . bean. unfoldmént :of 
these results; into their causes and‘ elements, and. the. whole 
vast. Beld: of Phenosendd- Sapenenee will: be aispinyed to. our 
view. 3 ae 

But to-come: to’ the: proper saissest: vf this nitiela: ‘To. sup- 
pose that. there is no objective world: besides that which ; is 
manifest, or possibly manifest, to our presént senses, can only 
arise from the latent, wnconscious: materialism which seéretly 
thinks that after all there is. soniething ‘essential in. ‘‘ material” 
phenomena as we know them... That idéalism gives to tlie ele- 
ments of every objective world an. explanation in accordance 
with its principles is pre-supposed ; it roquires. that they should -be 
recognised as phenomenal, but certainly not that they should be 
ignored, To infer philosophical ignorance from the use of 
phenomenal language in-the description of phenomena is ag uni- 
warrantable as. it would -be to impute -such ignorance to.a 
scientific: pliysicist who did not preface his lectures with allusions 
to Berkeley and Kant. Mr. Noel disclaims that: position, yet 
he objects to speaking of the astral. light, of Akasa, or ether, 
and of “ pictures” therein, because every form of matter, and 
all its representations must be phenomena of consciousness. The 
Occultists don’t say this ; so every ‘“‘ candid person” is to infer 
that they don’t know it. They do say it, by-the-by, Eliphas 
Levi speaking of the astral light as ‘‘cet étre phénomenal,” 
and others sometimes describing it as the sensorium of. the 
world soul. But why-should they speak of a picture in the 
astral light. -as in -consciousness, any more than a _ botanist 
should’ speak of plant-as in consciousness? This visible world 
is phenomenal and contains plants. The astral light or ether 


-1| is no less phenoment (though, indefinitely more vitalised, that is 


* “Lost for ever’ ‘would, of course, not be a phrase applicable to. Nirvana, 
which is the state of Eternity, above time altogether, - 
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MOFe j@ dents manifestation life, ond eaiduea 1 aavinite 
variety of phenomenal’ téppésentation’®: And though I may 
avow the authorship of a suggestion referred to by Mr. Noel, 
that:the pictures‘:in: the astral: light:.may. be conceived: as 
memories in: the world soul,'I:am:zio more driven to this-or 
any: other, explanation: in:the. case: of.-these ‘ pictures”: than I 
am ta adcount/for the. pessibility: of objects in:this sensible world 
when: not. immediately present.in: thé. consciousness of any indi- 
vidual ipereipient. :.-It:is not: the idealist, who can conceive this 
apparéntly:.solid;: lifeless: world.‘ of'senseas'a presentation: of 
conscious spixit td:conscious spirit, who_should find it: difficult:to 
realise. the fact that: his qwn thinking . is: similarly: creative, and 
may give phenonienal:representations to a fadulty. of sense. ..We 
shall never understand these teachings:-unless we get .ridof. the 
notion -.of ‘thought (the: abject, not. the -:process)ias .exclusively |: 
subjective,: thats, as existing only in: theindividual present-con- 
sciousness. af the subject evalving it. :» We sall:it so in thisiearth- 
life of: purs:: Because’ itis" not apparent to:sense.. But: its. ob- 
jective -distinction. ‘fromthe subject: thinking: is: récégnised in 
philosophy. }-Océultism: asserts::that this objectivity :is as truly 
pherlomenal, asitruly figgredin what'it.calis:the astral! light, as 
stones .and plants: are!in.ouv .elemeiitary:-world.. _Nay-more, jit 
deolares that: thought ‘is. -pothing: elsé::than the! plastic energy: of 
spirit'dn a subtle: material.:' Thisis:one:of the. assertions which 
appears: :to séandalise Mr. Noel's: ‘idealism; : especially. when to it 
is added .tliab:'the -huiman. brain; itself. a‘‘anaterial!” :organ,is 
the .workshop ‘tin which’ this. subtlé: material: is elaboratdd,-or 
thought :(wrought):out.: Bus why not?! To Mr:: Nogl,:-as-an 
idealist}.ié ‘should: never. have; occurred: to make’such an ‘objec- 


tion... An-idealist:.slould:be the last to except to:thought being | 


representéd. as: material, :‘thatis,; phenomenal: . For.if wo regard | 
the: matefial object.”.\as the phenomenon resulting in:our con- 
sciousness: from ‘the: energy of another-consciousness, what is td | 


prevent: us' from: conceiving '-that-ouwr thoughts so act phenome: | . 


nally as to:produce in another world iof ‘apparent: spacesconditions | 
those: ‘* pictures” in that :world youehy to: boatcanane sen pte 
faculties would be. “objects? im-it: 2.00 feo. te 

But. since’ the- idealist principle. slows of: n° desi: seeduict: 
but requires. that -all shall be: sustained im consdtiousness, Mt. 
Noel postulates an immediate relation ‘between ‘the originating 
thinker: and . the ; thought! as product,-object, or -phenomeiion. | 


- Therefore :is: -it.. that the. notion of: a. thought waiting, as: it 


were, ‘in the: ‘astral ‘light”.to be ‘‘ picked up”’.is-to: him: so 
unphilosophical. . If the astral light itself: were a dead element, 
this objection would be unanswerable... But then:that supposition |, 
is fatal to idealism itself. ‘It:is reading into the Occultist ‘theory |; 
the very. materialism. derived :from:.a false ‘conception: of: our |; 
world of sense, which every idealist disavows, » The astral : light 
bears the same relation‘to.its phenomenal! modifications (though | 
a much more mantfestly living one), that our: ‘tervestrial elements | 
bear to-objects of sense. ‘Itis the “‘materiali” =.) f. ‘yew: oro) 


All sensible objects in this world are:forms maprecel. uponits i 
elements. These elements antecede the particular forms as the 


‘material’ for: the spiritual energies: which ‘construct them. 

Granted that: they:.exist.only in’:consciousness, they are’ -yet.a 
more primitive -and. universal :form. ‘of..consdiousness than the 
sub-forms which: they’ include; ‘Mr.: Noel can no more object 
to thé akasa or astral light—the prima materia, or hyle; of the 
old philosophers—on’ idéalist principles, than he canobject to-our | 
four’ (so-called) elements: of. matter... Now what. we catr: do | 
manually with these elements, hamely, impress tipon.them ‘forms | 
which, ‘2s in the case-of a'statue-or picture, may henedforth last 


as long as the elementary conditions will permit, quite indepen- | 


dently of the consciousness of: us the artists, that, itis said, is | 
done through a more subtle organ, the men upon this. kosmic 
clement, the- astral light or :akasa. All thinking: : is ‘a } 


modification of this clement, a sproddetion of form 41: it. “We 2 


‘call ‘these forms thoughts,‘and when we: have ptoduccd them; | 
aud are no longer conscious df them, wo stt:ppose that tlicy have | 


no existence, of exist only potentially, as. our capacity to | 
‘But fot . ov experience of “ material” | 


reconstriict then. - 
petmanence, ‘we should suppose just the sante of the statue: - 
had scttilptured as sdoh as wo hed turned-ou back upon it.: 


may be ‘said: that it stich’ operations wo kiiow -thero: isa | 


pre-existing eloment, but that is hot the cdse with thought.’ It 
is the case with thought—-the whole process of thinking isthe | 
elaboration of a material which we know already: as. ideal— | 
absolute ‘origination: of material os well as of form ‘there. is | 
none for us. It is just this.ideal materinl and its modifica. | 
tions which constitute the objective world of any ‘stito of exist- 
ence, The fixity aud comparative inertness of our world of naturo 
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are state. Sees consciousness. In. on onganio. nine we, see. the 
formative ideas of. spiritual energies. working 4 m -tlys,.state, .In 
the inorganic, the energies are, working. algo. and the, -sesults 
are. known. to science, though. the. process, is too. slow to. ba 
detected, by.common observation. In the inner objective . world 
we, are these. agents,..or. some of them ; but it is a crude.and 
‘not a developed idealism which supposes. that the resulta .of 
our agtivity-—our evolved thoughts—can. only be. sustained and 
conserved. by our individual minds.. We have thought soto f 
world-consslonsnens, which is the basis of perpetuation. ity 
.Ip.conclusion, I must.express my surprise. that. sq: instructed 
a writer.as,Mr. Noel, .to.whom. knowledge of the essential -cha- 
racter of Eastern philosophy must be ascribed., should. suppose.it 
possible, that the crude, gross.error of Weatern Materialism 
which. qur.Christianity,.by-the-by,.-has. done nothing. whatever 
to carrect--should. vitiate any gewyine product af Indian ‘thought. 
Could, I find it there, I should:at.onga.say,i “Don't:talk, tome 
of Koot Hoomi Lal Singh ! this is an. Anglo; Amerigan ‘hash,” 
We, indeed, find it difficult always to.speak and think in con- 
sistency with conoeptions. which Wostern philosophy, has, only 
re-evolved within the last century.or fo, butin India-the pheno: 
menal character of,‘ matter.”,.is the commenplace. of millennia. 


| of, teaching. ... And, perhaps that is why these -Occultists tall, .aq 
| composefly, of “matter,” with, an understanding which :we newly; 
: fledgad idealists. cannot take for, granted, bs aust ‘have: on 
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- GENTRAL Association oF SPIRITUALIST, on. a 

 .  Losthe Editor. of. se ‘Taque.” os ie oh ‘etl 

“Sin, hardly, like to,.add.a: word. to. your: very. pertinent 

article on the duty. of. supporting: the C.A.8.;.and wouldi not do 

| | s9,except to,ask all mho believe in the mission of. Ppunegarienn| to 
read it.» fe te Pe ee ea. 

- iL will. only say.a few. wore a8 . eeenduse of. the  Soatety,: ; 

-emphagizo, all, you: say.,’ We started ..some yeats‘ago. witha dis. 

tinct resolution never to incur any expense: which .our ‘current 


! 


its subscriptions were unable-to- meet ; and-the Finance Committee, 


‘in faithfully.carrying out:this: instruction: of the Council; !have 
‘frequently: had to refuse:.work-which’ they-would gladly. sae 
undertaken, . You have indicated some of these:goad' works’; I 
: may-add ,.that even. now the. Council. :have a. ‘Proposition’: ‘before 
ithem which we would gladly undertake,.but wé shall either ‘have 
‘to leave it-alone. altogether orihalf.do:it: unless: we have an unex: 
' peoted. hut very: welcome accession ‘to our ombers-or punts int 
starting.on-a New Year's working: _ 62 6g he, 
.Dhe land..of Spiritualism :is literally a! ei. incognita te the 
outside, public and yet: the.craving.to explore is: largély inoreas< 
‘ing: The. eonsequence is:.that:.a rough. and’ ready: -method -is 
‘adopted which.too often disgusts: honest-inquitersit-the: outset; 
' who: if they. could. be: reached iby: an eduostod euitng * wae Haine 
be led into. wise research andiessist usto ) =: | 
4 Ring in the Christ that. is-to:be.!?: et cas, ae 
me should like to see.all the 8.P.R. subscribers ale nubaceiting 
1 te the ©.A.8.; both, are. doing efficient: work but neither will make 
| progress ‘80 aopidly as: they. woud do if. they stood shoulder to 
‘shoulder. : at as BNE. Go BRR apn aes 
Themore direct york of the latter will nati eat és the nee 
| Where their methods of research cambe- wisely applied ; in fact it 
‘ie the work.of the (.A.8., which:they have undergreat diftiqulty 
-been carrying on for years,:. svhichzhas given rise to this new 
‘8.P.R.—with whieh-I haye also the honour, of, being associated. 
| Many of the members of the 0.4.8. who now pay 10s. 6d. 
‘gould just as easily pay double ; andmany good Spiritualists who 
| pay nothing, yet like to: know. of- our: doings, might without any 
| sactifice become liberaldonors and placa the Soniety,| in a ontirely 
' different and‘ mote influential position, . _ 

That Spiritualism. is independent. of all aid whisl: we can 
offer, Tam perfectly convinood; but we shall be tho losers if we 
do not welcome it'in its present ndvent,. 

Subscriptions now paid rank for'the yenr 1883, 

Apologising for thus occupying your space,-—T. am, yours 
truly, eB - Mors. TaEopanb, 

_ Hon, Treasurer: of Both Rocigties. 


| Bovizty ror me Riéseance. A general inéeting of 

i members of this Socisty will be held on Saturday, the 9th inst., 

iat No, 11, Chandos-street, Cavendish-square, when “iirbpresting 
reports will be presented from the committees who have -been 
engaged in various branches. of investigation.... The meeting will 
bo open to members and associates, members. boing algo at nporey. 
ty invite frionds, | : 
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PROFESSIONAL PHYSICAL MEDIUMSHIP. | 


‘Wesubjoin a fepart of the discussion which followed the addresh 
‘by Mr. Thomas Shorter, at 38, Great Russell-strest, _ given a 


length in our last week’s issue :— | 


Miss Hovanton said she was most deeply thankful that |. 


twenty-two years ago she first heard of Spiritualism through é 
professional medium, Mrs. Marshall. In her opinion there was 
an absolute need of professional mediums, from whom people 


might learn the alphabet of Spiritualism. Persons in a sceptical 
frame of mind could not be received in private circles, where 


their remarks might be regarded as impertinent and offensive. 
It was therefore necessary to have professional mediums in whose 
presence anyone who wished might study the truths of Spiele 
ism. 

Dr. N ICHOLS said the beginning of the present phase of 
Spiritualism was when a widowed mother and three daughters, 
getting their living. by the work of their hands, had physical 
manifestations given to them. It became known in the district, 


.and in. order to prevent the neighbours from coming into the 
_ house they had to lock the doors, otherwise they would not eae 


been able to earn their livelihood. But the Spirits took the wor 


into, their own hands and made the house too hot to hold thom 


with the doors fastened. The consequence was that they were 
at, last compelled to receive all the visitors that came to 


them.. They were, therefore, under the necessity of receiving 


offerings. Thus Spiritualism, such as it is, had spread by means 


of. professional mediums. This gospel, like another, had come 


to the poor, and the poor had to live, and those that serve the 
altar must live by the altar. That mediums were physiologically 
subject to the temptation of stimulants was well-known, but 
he had known clergymen, solicitors, barristers, and peliticians, 
suffer in the same way. Mediumship was not a talent to be 
buried in a napkin, but a calling or vocation, and he had a very 


‘strong feeling as to the duty of persons possessing that endow- 


anent. If. he. had it himself nothing would prevent its exercise, 
and. if it became necessary for him to receive the offerings of 
those who benefited by the gift he would receive them and not 
feel, himself disgraced by doing it. The testimony of men of 
science had been obtained generally through professional 
mediums, and Spiritualists should treat them in a friendly and 
brotherly manner.. He had tried to do that and had been re- 
warded in so doing. As the Spirits themselves who commenced 
this work in the world-had chosen their instruments, he appre- 
hended they would go on in the samo way, and they were better 
able to direct the movoment than perhaps we were who knew less 
about it. His experience wag that the Spirits did the best they 
could for the sitters. He was not at all inclined to pessimism in 
respect to the work. There would be ebbs and flows, but that 


‘was not at all peculiar to Spiritualism, and he expected to see the 


cause advance from the interior and not the exterior,. Perhaps 


‘the more they fenced it round the more they would hamper it 
and the worse it would be. 


. Signor Damiani said he attendod the migehiie in order to 


seplail why he could not sign the circular which had been sent 


out. In that circular it was proposed that a medium should not 
bo allowed to give séances for physical manifestations unless he 
was in sight. It appeared to him that mediums had been 
treated in a most extraordinary way; they had been stripped, 
gagged, manacled, their clothes had been sewn up, they had 
been tied to their chairs, and then when the Spirit came out it 
jad been snatched at. Now, as if that wore not enough, it was 
proposed to impose impossible conditions. In one case it might 
be possible to see the medium and the Spirit at one and the 
same time, but in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred it would 
be impossible; and yet the proposal now was that the ninety- 
nine should be excluded from giving séances. If that were 
carried out he did not know what would become of Spiritualism. 
It was a very difficult thing for a stranger in a town desiring to 
study Spiritualism to be introduced into a family, whereas he 
could easily satisfy his desire by visiting a paid medium, He 
himself attended three or four séances in one day with Mrs. 
Marshall, but no stranger could do that in a family. To abolish 
public séances altogether would, in his opinion, be to put an 
oxtinguishcr upon Spiritualism. With regard to the senudals 
that had taken place, he thought that it was better that 
Spiritualism should be spoken of in connevtion with exposure 
rather than it should not be spoken of at all. Dr. Slado was 
exposed ; the consequénce was that German savans, finding that 
scientific nien, such as Mr. Wallace, declared the mediumship 


| to be genuiny, inquired inty it, and the presenco of Dr, Slade in 


Germany. created .a. new school there, ., Spiritualism being a 
truth, was a little flame:which nothing could extinguish... If it 
Was. lows upon, it. would - only increasg 5:. if all the world blew 
upon it, it would be larger still, and if an extinguisher were put 
upon it, the extinguisher: would catch fire. 

Mr. BENNETT said that. the. qualities w hich led to a man’s 
becoming a medium were analogous to those which led to the 
development of poets, or artists, or literary men, or singers; 
and men of that class were sometimes found injuring their 
health hy over-pursuing. their. favourite study. Could they not 
all call to mind instances in the professions where men had’ 
recourse to stimulating beverages ‘to recover energy which had 
been taken from them? He hoped the time would come when 
there would be professional mediums whom society would regard 
in the same light as professional men in the highest departments 
of. science and art were regarded. . In an ideal state of society 
they might not- think of paying poeta, singers, or artists, but 
till that day arrived he hoped; they. would continue to try and 
remove the evils and the objections felt. to professional medium- 
ship, by raising its status instead of ignoring it altogether. 

The CHarrman said he felt personally very grateful to Mr. 
Shorter. for having brought this subjeet forward. Whatever 
might be the ultimate decision of Spiritualists with regard to it 
he thought the address must inevitably do good. Personally, 
he. ought to acknowledge his indebtedness to public mediums, 
and in the comparatively early. period,of the modern develop- 
tment of Spiritualism he had little to complain of with regard to 
mediums. More recently it had been different. Still his atti- 
tude towards, mediums, sixteen or seventeen years ago, was not 
that which was likely to lead to the detection of fraud. He 
felt. himself under the necessity of almost ignoring the possi- 
bility of fraud in order to reach to truths which to.him were of 
the highest importance, and that any endeavour to bring about 
an exposure, even under circumstances whicli struck him as 
peculiarly suspicious, would be almost, certain to constitute a very 
grave interruption of his researches. Therefore, for a number 
of years he never obtained any indubitable proof of fraud, but 
on the other hand he obtained indubitable: proofs of the 
realities of Spiritualism. He thought Spiritualists scarcely 
realised the great deterioration which had taken place. generally 
in the manifestations obtained through public mediums, He 
would be very much puzzled.to get, at the present moment, re- 
sults anything like-those whicli occurred many years ago. Since 
then suspicion had touched every. public medium, almost without 
exception. During the last six or cight years he had studied the 
popular manifestations, not from his old point of. view, but in a 
more critical spirit, and he must say, as the result of -his .ex- 
perienco, that fraud had prevailed to. an extent, which, seemed 
hardly tobe suspected by most Spiritualists. He had with great 
pain coino. to.the conclusion that amongst those who had been 
recognised as public mediums, who had obtained testimonials and 
high commendations, were people who had in no.degres whatever 
the faculty of mediumship, who had, joined the. movement solely 
to prey upon. it, who.,had made a study of deception, and whose 
manifestations had never been varied by any genuine pheno- 
mena whatever. These people, however, were comparatively few. 
Asa rulehis experience hadJed him to the conclusion that those who 
claimed to bo mediums were mediums. The percentage of those 
who had jomed the movement tuyrely to prey. upon it was after 
all but small. What had struck him as extremely repulsive in 
connection with Spiritualism was the absence of indignation, 
the presence: of a large amount of calmness, on the part of, 
Spiritualists when they had very good reason to suppose that 
imposture had been practised. The trickery and deception whicli 
had been practised had caused honest men to spit on and despise 
Spiritualism, and all Spiritualists should feel that tho 
responsibility of this to a certain extent attached to themselves. 
They must all admit that if public. physical séances were not 
actually to be abolished they must be regulated, for the 
condition of things which had prevailed was intolerably 
disgraceful tv them. When tho attitude of receptivoness was 
too pertinaciously adhéred to it led to deplorable results. Over 
and over again, iti the presence of one of these fictitious 
mediums, he had ivted phenomena which he felt absolutely 
certain were deceptions. On one oceasiun, aftor the pretended 
medium had left, everyone present, Spiritualists and investigators, 
enlarged on the marvellous character of the phenomena which 
they had witnessed, and he offered -to repeat the séance from 
beginning to ena, indicating at the same time that he would 
employ nothing but the very simplest means of deception, Heo 


'carriod out his engagement, und, in darkness, produced all tho 
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phenomena which ‘had been accepted as so worderful: But to 
illustrate the’ extraordinary condition of receptivity on the -part 


of the circle, one gentleman made the observation; ‘You may - 


have done a good deal by natural means, but some of the 
phenomena were indubitably produced by genuine mediumship.” 
This attitude of mind was calculated to encourage imposture in 
its worst forms. He was led very strongly to the ‘conclusion that 
if, as was now proposed, public physical manifestations were not 
to be altogether abolished, it behoved them, as Spiritualists, to 
watch them very carefully, to warn those who might be deceived, 
and to guard = inquirers, especially those who had made some 
progress in Spiritualism. He trusted that this might be the 
outcome of the meeting,—either that it would be decided to 
discourage altogether the public exhibition of physical medium- 
ship, or that: a strong and stern resolve would be taken by all 
the foremost Spiritualists to protect themselves, to protect 
honest mediums, to protect the inquirers, and even to protect 
that God-sent visitant, Spiritualism itself. 

Mr. SHorrer (in reply) said that one of the most effective 


checks against flagrant impertinence at private séances would be | 
‘after death, and ascends from ‘sphere ” to a sphere,” yet wo 


that the visitors came with proper letters of introduction, sd 
that. the family might ‘be satisfied that they came to the 
investigation from an adequate motive. “If anything could tend 
to encourage such impertinences it would be the fact of the 
séance being public and paid for, when ‘the visitors would think 
themselves privileged to make any observations they thought 
proper. He did not deny that certain temporary advantages 
might have resulted from professional mediumship, but 
Spiritualism had now reached such a stage of development that 
professional’ mediumship was no longer desirablo, and the evil 
seemed to him to more than counterbalance any advantages 
which at present might be derived from it. If difficulties were 
placed in the way of the inquirer, if he were compelled to 
exercise a little more patience, to pursue some course of: study, 
and if he felt that Spiritualism was a thing not to be bought 
with money, Spiritualism would essentially gain by such a 
result. He altogether dissented from that state of mind which 
considered that the Spirits were everything and investigators 
nothing. On the contrary, he thought that the Spirit-world was 
a vast assemblage of human beings of every possible grade of 
intelligence and moral character, and that those who were 
nearest to the earth, who were most capable of producing 
violent physical manifestations because they were most closely 
allied to gross matter, were not those with whom it was most 
desirable to be m constant and close commutiication. The 
elevation of purpose, and the greater purity of motive, would 


draw around Spiritualism adherents far more desirable than 
those who were merely attracted by the grotesque surroundings | 
of the professional medium. -No doubt they had duties to per- | 
.form in regard to mediums, but they should first satisfy themselves 
clearly as to what was absolutely the best thing to be done, and 
then if they made up their minds that some new departure wad 
required they should consider what arrangements were necessary. 


A vote of thanks to Mr. Shorter terminated the proceedings. 


VISION OF DEPARTED FRIENDS AT THE MOMENT 
OF DEATH. 


Mrs. De Morgan in the memoir of her husband, p. 367, say 
that her husband had always been interested in the histosy of 
-cases where departing persons, while fully conscious, asserted 


the’ presence of those who had gone before. ‘‘ Such instances, 


‘he said, were so common that we could not believe them to be 
‘all illusion ; but whatever they were, they should be recorded 


carefully. During the last two days of his life there were indi- 


cations of his passing through the experience which he ‘himself 


considered worthy of investigation and record. He seemed to 
recognise all those of his family whom he had lost—his three 


children, his mother, and sister, whom he greeted, naming them 
in the inverse order to that in which they had left this ‘world. 


No one seeing him at that moment could doubt that what he 
seemed tv perceive was, to him at least, visible and real.” 


C.A.8. Disuussion Megztinas,-—The next Discussion Meeting 
at 38, Great Russell-street, will be held on Monday evening in 


the coming week, when Mrs. Heckford will read a paper entitled |. 


‘¢ Suggestions on the Practical Teaching of Materialisations.” 


“We donot know Mrs. Heckford’s views on the subject, but we are 
quite sure that they will be found deserving of candid cousidera- 


tion. The subject is cortainly an important Olle, 


Licui. 


growth, and necessarily the old - perisprits ” 


| AOS EATLBL) C Le oes 
_ To the Editor of “ Licut.” 

‘Sm,—I do not think that Spiritualists i in’ ‘gerieral wot id find 
it so difficult to accept the idea of “shells,” as BO ¢ éd' by 
Occultists, if they would simplify matters to their own ‘thoughts 
by remembering that they do not expect the ‘natural man,” as 
he is on earth, to “*go to Heaven” (1 employ phrases” ord 
narily in use). They one and all believe there is “ progression.” 
on the other side. Progression implies ‘ change,” a casting off 


Sea 8 BIST Ees 


‘of old states, habits, earthly modes of thought and lifes in 
‘short, the growth of the “‘ spiritual man,” who puts off, as an‘ old 


a“ shell ” we will say, the ‘‘natural man.” ‘Spiritualists, it 
appears, have mistakenly been in the habit of: considering’ this 
external, temporary personality, formed on tlie stones for 
the convenience of the spirit in earth-life, as the man pro 


or the individual—the Ego: when, in reality, the ‘true man of 
individual is the inner spirit, which in the processes ‘of human 


evolution, wears many external, temporary: forms of ‘portional. 
ties, which are necessarily evanescent. | 
Although we Spiritualists believe that the mati is changed 


do not know the processes of the changes" the “ascending ‘spirit 
passes through. Many of us have iiot, until now, learned that 
the spirit gradually detaches itself from the eartlily extetnals, 
worn as a garment, and that the old husk or ‘‘shell” hangs 


together, as a species of persohality, for a certail, period ; and 


may receive a sort of galvanic re-auimation by’ the’ calls of friends 
living still in the body, to re-manifest itself in a dreamy sort’ of 
way, by giving a few isolated ‘‘ tests.” “But if wo will reflect 


‘a little we must see that these “shells ”—the Kama-rupa, 


“¢pagsion,” or “ desire ”’ fornis of the Occultists, are in truth the 
“ perisprits” we form by our lives here ; and as we advance, 
forming new “‘ perisprits,” the ‘old must. be ‘left off. -_Unfor- 


‘tunately they do not dissipate. at ‘once, and’ ‘ato visible’ in: the 


Spirit-world. As we advance, and beconre spiritualised on earth, 
we also form new ‘‘perisprits.” We leave off old: ‘habits: of 
thought and life which were unclean, ‘but of whose, uncleaniness 
we were hot conscious until a new spirit was awakened within 
us: we become “changed” visibly to the eyes of - neighbours 


‘and friends ; and the old personality gradually and almost ‘ihsen- 


sibly merges into a new one. Even the physical body will 
change, atom by atom, during these processes of ' spiritual 
also become dlis- 
integrated, giving place to new. In the Spirit-world, ‘the 
physical body having died, and been puted. on earth, only the 

‘‘ perisprits ” can be seen, which are these “shells,” in process 


‘of disintegration, having been cast off by ‘the asvending spiritual 
Ego, the true man. 


I have thrown these thoughts together more with the idea of 


aiding a friend, who frankly | confessed inability to understand 


“0, C. M.’s” able and lucid paper on this subject. And I hope 


| this humble attempt at a simplification of occult teachings, ‘will 
not be deemed an intrusion upon the ground so ably occupied ‘by 


OC, C. M.” It would be impossiblo to add to, or improve upon, his 


| beautiful and complete exposition of these abtruse metaphysical 


subjects. His papers are an intellectual treat, and a boon’ to 


"| fellow-students. 


It appears to me that after the sublime ey ree of 
the “ Evolution of Man,” in the last “ Fragments of ‘Occult 
Truth,” in the Theosophist for October, the opponents ‘of. the 


| Re-incarnation theory must find themselves driven into their 


“last trench,” or routed out entirely. If it be the nécessity, the 
inevitable law of “ human evolution,” there can be no escapno 


‘from myriads of returns upon a sories of planets, of “ individual 


units ” composing the human family, and Re-incarnation can no 


‘longer be disputed. 


I would recommend the petusal of this “ Fragment » to ‘your 
readers. The grandcur and fascinating beauty of tho picture 
there presented to thd mind leaves one in the state of being lifted 
to a vast altitude, and gazing at an infinite prospect, lost 4 in ro- 
verential awe and intense admiration, mingled with the deepest 
joy, and a wholesome sense of one’s own littleness. In conten- 


| plating the vastness of this mere sketch, human life becomes ex- 


tended to an infinitude of grandeur, worthy of: its Divine Origi- 

nator, and the small schemes of creation believed in by some 6 

our more orthodox friends sink into puerile insignificance. 
November 20th, 1882. C. Gi 


Chastisement does not always inmodiately follow error, but 
sulnctime comes when least oxpected, 


{December 2, 1882. 
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OUR Fot ORE. 


Ws: have received from very many of our readers expressions 
of their warm appreciation of our work, and of. their earnest 
hope that ‘‘ Ligat”’ will be continued in the coming year. | 
We gratefully acknowledge their kind and generous mes- 
sages of encouragement and sympathy, and are pleased to 

be able to assure them, not only that ‘‘Liaur” will be 
continued, but that we confidently hope to introduce sume 
- marked improvements in our issues for 1883. 

And, with the new year, the price of “Licur” will be reduced 

to twopence, or post-free 10s, 10d. per annunt, paid in 
advance ; while the size and number of pages will remain 

_ the same as at present. This reduction has been determined 
upon in consequence of very strong representations which 
have reached us that the change will add very materially to 
our circulation, and thereby greatly extend the sphere of | 


‘tions we have thus deferred will do theit best to ensuro oe 
fulfilment of their own prognostications. 


Those of our readers who have already forwarded abatplne 
at the present rato, will eithcr have their term of supply 
proportionately extended, or will for a time receive an 
additional copy of the J ournal. In the absence of instruc-. 
tions to the contrary, the latter course will be adopted, in 


the hope that the second copy will be forwarded to persons 


who may thereby be induced to become subscribers for 
themselves. 


Lastly—We venture to ask those who have been unable to 


contribute to our Sustentation Fund to help us in another 
way. Let those who can do so, begin with the new year 
to take two copies instead uf one, and so introduce 
‘“‘Tiaur” amongst their friends and neighbours. They 
will thus make our success secure. 


“LIGHT” SUSTENTATION FUND. 


a= Abcam 


Amount already us we = ee £188 I OG 
Number IL” .. wie, oS 5 0 0. 
W. Painter, Cardiff et Gl bs 110 
Thos. Stocking, Wisbech... ... ... 010 0 


For “Rey, D. G. Houghton” in last week's list read 
Rev. G. D, Haughton.” | 


Tat Members’ Free Séaiice at 38, Great Russell-street will 
be held next week on Tuosday ovening, instead of Wednesday 
as hitherto. 

SriurtuaL Lyceem.—Wo understand that arrangements are 
nearly completed for the holding uf # course of Sunday evening 


“services, under tho auspices of a new vrganisativit entitled ‘ The 
- Metropolitan Spiritual Lyceunt,” and that particulars of the pre- 


liminary scheme will at ottcu be issued, A choir is in course of 
formation, and thoso who are willing to tender assistance in 
this direction are invited to communicate without delay with the 
Hon. Secretaries, Jos.N.Greenwell, 15, Pakenham-street, King’s 
Cross-Road, W.C., or Thos. Blyton, 38, Great Russell-street, 
Bloomsbury, W.C. .The services will in all probability be held 
in St. Andrew’s Hall, Newman-street, Oxford-strect, W., and 
Mr. J. J. Morse has been engaged for the first three months of 
4883. Mrs. Britten is expected to deliver tho inaugural address, 


3 . DHATH-BED APPARITIONS. - 


A persuasion. that the Spirits ef the departed occasionally 
revisit the scene of their earthly existence is too general, and. 
too deeply seated in men’s minds, to yield either to ridicule or 
to that superficial system of inquiry which. is the very bane of 
philosophy. 

It cannot be disputed that a taste for the supernatural has 
greatly augmented of late among the educated classes of society. 

It has abandoned its ancient form of bald credulity. A well- 
introduced phantom is, indeed, as certain as ever of a polite re- 
ception, but something more is needed. We neither shoot at 
the ghost nor wholly believe in him, but merely maintain our 
right to learn, if possible, something of his right to be once more 
| among us. 

The indulgent spirit of the time is the welcome child of 
progress. As every age stamps itself upon the roll of time with 
the seal of some grand discovory, the mind becomes less and 
less inclined to impose limits upon that vast unexplored ocean 
which, like the material horizon, seems to know no bound but 
God ; and man, as he gains wisdom, gains humility. | 

Some excellent persons discountenance inquiries of this 
nature, on the ground that we might be betrayed into the 
investigation of mysteries beyond the legitimate. range of human 
philosophy. 

But what 1s the legitimate range ? | 

It would rather appear that a class of plenometia &0 
frequently revealed to our natural senses, yet so vaguely com- 
prehended, would form a peculiarly fitting theme for considera- 
tion and comment, nor is it easy to conceive how such a path of 
study can do otherwise than tend to the added glory of Him by 
whom all things consist. 

Even should what we are accustumed to ternt oxtra-natural 
occurrences ultimately elude the grasp of reason, thete is at least 
nothing terrible, nothing revolting, in the pursuit. It is, 
for example, a simple, touching, and beautiful faith that the last 


| earthly regards of the Spirit_ about to be set free should be fixed 
our usefulness. We hope that the friends to whose sugges- | 


upon its best beloved. 

Few things spread sucht snares for the truthful as a ' ghost 
story.” Owing to a certain family resemblance which runs 
through this class of narrative, the temptation to lay stress upon 
any novel feature is strong—an error which has removed tu 
the realm of fiction, many an anecdote that might have furnished 
good material for reflection and comment. 

Examples of ‘‘ death-bed appearances ” are almost number- 
less. Now, did itso happen that coincidence of the apparition 
with the moment of death prevailed in every case, the field of 
| explanation might be narrowed down to the single theory of 
what may be called a sixth sense—that species ‘of spiritual tele- 
graphy by means of which the spirit, at the moment of its re- 
jease, is enabled to communicate with those with whom the 
bond of an intense affection has placed it en rapport. 

This intermediate agency has been fully discussed by Dr. 
Passavant, atid is probably identical with the nervo-eleotric fluid, 
of which [have not space to speak at large. It is, however, 
describable as a nervous ether, which, in cases of somnambulism, 
trance, or impending dissolution, becomes partially detached 
from its material conductors—the nerves—and is rendered 
capable of acting upon objects at any distance, provided only 
that, in these latter, there bo a pre-existent condition of 
receptivity. 

Dr. Passavant instances, as a humble but nat inapt illustra- 
tion of his theory, the case of a gymnotus slectricus, kept alive, 
at Stockholm, for four months. This fish, when faint and 
| hungry, could destroy others, secured at 4 distance, without any 
contact, or perceptible effort at all. Since the moribund 
gymnotus possesses this power, why may not the human ‘spirit, 
under certain abnormal conditions—as when partially liberated 
from the cncunibering flosh—exercise over the electric elément a 
similar control ¢ 

Those who havo bortio tostimorty to these phetiomens, have 
froquently alluded to w certain unaccountable feeling of yloont or 
unéasindss, preceding the visitation, and indicating, no doubt, 
the latent process through which the seers were being insensibly 
drawn towards the sensitive magnetic condition requisite.for the 
vision. 

My friend, Colonel Steinbach, While coninianding force of 
irregular savalry in India, attached to the British army under 
General Sir Harry Smith, was, one night, ocoupying a hut close 
to his out-lying picquets, and, although much fatigued and 
without any imiiediate cause for anxiaty, found himself unable 


, encounter. 


an impulse of curiousity, - galloped. back to the orchard in | 
which the worst struggle had occurred, where he was informed 


‘greatly alarmed by seeing Captain T, enter the kitchen, look- 


December: 2, isa} 


— 


to close an eye: - He layi,-for héurs, awoke, Aistening to the only: 
sound audible in the stillness—the monotonous tread of the 


sentry at his door.: ‘Suddenly, in the breaking dawn, ‘a head -was 
protruded through the casement. “Kt presented the countenance 
of his brother; in England ! 


Starting from his couch, Steinbach rebuked the enn: for 


allowing anyone to approach unchallenged. The’ man—a 
steady soldier—denied that anyone had approached his post: 
With the first létters from England, the Colonel received notice 
of his brother’ sg death, at the moment of the vision. 


Here is another curious military incident. I give it on the 
authority of another friend, Colonel Kent Murray, who served 
on the staff of General Sir De Lacy Evans, throughout the War 
of succession in ‘Spain. 


After a severely-contested action, at Andoain, between the : 
Carlists and the British Legion, under Evans, it fell to Murray's } 


lot to visit the chain of outposts established a short. distance in 
advance of the scene of the action. 


On approaching one of these, the sentry, though eee 
on the alert, uttered no challenge. 


Murray. rode slowly past him, but ‘received neither salute 


nor challenge, ; and going close up to the man, saw that he Was . 


in the. greatest agitation, his eyes staring at some fixed object, 
and beads of perspiration streaming down his working 
features. 

“Are you drunk, na or sabeamniag > asked the officer, 
stornly., 


ON — your honour,” stammered the matt, who belonged 


63 “But, there's Tim. O’Dwyor standing fornenst me, 
—what was kilt in the orchard—and beggin’ tu be berrid with 
the rest of ’em.” 

It being manifest that the man, though ‘adbors was ; unfit, for 
duty, Murray had him relieved, and sent to camp; then, with 


that both dead and wounded had been carefully removed from 
the field. 

On the point of leaving, his eye fell upon the huge branch 
of an apple tree, which, partly severed by a round shot, drooped 
down upon the earth. He had it lifted, and beneath it lay the 
body of O'Dwyer, still warm, but dead. 

We have seen that, in the great majority of . dead 
apparitions,” there has existed a condition of rapport between 
seon and.seer, favourable to the phenomenon subsequently to be 
produced by the power of projection of sound or image through 
the nervo-electric agency on the one side, and by a condition 
of magnetic. receptivity on the other. 


But when no such rapport. can be reasonably sGppauel to 


oxist, the operation.of some further law seems essential to the | 


phenomenon. 


Tf.any. vapehalingisal student can assign the incident I | 
about to relate to any recognised. or airepogmnes law , I shall not 


have appealed to-him in vain. 
In the year 1809, the fourth ‘Feoe of the. tek -or. - King’s 
Dragoon Guards, was .stationed at-Romford. On: the evening 


of the 12th August, the party at the mess comprised Captain 


T. Lieutenants S. (the writer’s uncle), and: McN., and Mr. C. 

The four gentlemen were dining in a detached building, ised 
merely as a mess house. After the removal of the cloth, atten- 
dance had been dispensed with, and not a soul, except an elderly 


- female who: presided over the kitchen below, remained pant the: 


‘Toof.. 
A warm fianaasic had arisen between the three younger ofll- 


cers, while the senior sat listening, apparently with oager atten- . 
It was. 


tion, when suddenly a piercing shriek was heard below. 
topeated, and the young men at once started up, and hastened 
to ascortain the cause. The cook was discovered, kneeling on 
the floor, her apron over her head, as if to shut out some fearful 
xight. ‘She was'in violent hysterics. 

Qn regaining some composure, she stated that she lind a 


ing singulm'ly wan. and white—that he lad passed her slowly, 


looking her in the face, but without speaking, and entered 4 kind. 


of pantry, used as‘a receptacle for pans and dishes, from which 
there was no egress, save through the kitchen. 

Supposing from his disordered aspect that he was ill, she had 
‘wfolloed him at once—but, to her utter amazement, found the 
little apartment ompty ! | | 

Lovking round incredulously un vach other, the young: nen, 


hiewt 8 


for the first time, bedame aware that: T. had ie aacuipanied 
them, “ahd ‘one of‘ thém, ‘hastily returning to the mess-roum, 
found that officer, ' still sdated, in the attitude he had maintained 
while listening to their eorivereition but dead. 

Here, indeed, we have coincidence of time, but absence of 


rapport, since it would be difficult, if not absurd, to pretend 


| that any such connection, or “* polarity ”—as the learned phrase 


it—could have existed between ‘poor Captain T. and the 
ancient cook-maid. _ x 
Newersieless, the incident ¢ as it stands, was true. 
: “Hunay- bo haa 
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HINTS TQ THE EDITOR, = °° 
. To the Editor ‘of. cs Lian.’ so 


Sm,—As o1 one who has taken a great interest, ih ae Liew: , 
froni the first, you will perhaps allow ‘me to: say's few. words: ‘on 
what I think would be the best means: of enabling it to assume 
an independent and permanent: position. 

It seems to me that there are two means by which the aitain- 
ment of such a result may. be. greatly. aided. ‘During the past 
year, especially, a considerable ‘amotint of space has been 
‘devoted'to subjects just: outside the limits of .‘‘ Spiritualism?’ in 
its ‘most restricted sense—-to ‘‘thought-reading,” for, instance. 
‘Of this particular topic we have,’ perhaps, heard nearly. enough in 
the pages of ‘’ Licut,” vinless some, considerable progress can be 


earth ar a 3 


1 ‘shewn ; bat there is a large group of. subjects, standing. -petween 


Spiritualism propor'and the physigal sciences iniwhich the nun-~- 
ber of ‘those who are intetésted is. great and: increasing. On 
looking over the. list of members published. by the ‘‘ Society for 
Psychical Research,”; I have been struck, with. the, _layge number 
of names, more than two-thirds, that are not known, at all events 


| generally,.to have taken any interest in. ‘‘ Spiritualism.” » They 


represent what must necessarily be a. large | class to. whom 
ie Licat ” might become an attractive journal... , ., , 
' Means might, I think, be taken to secure their support with- 
out in any way lessening. the interest of ‘“‘ Ligut ’’.to others. 
The second means to which I would refer is one as to which 
there will be a greater difference of opinion. When | “Ticur” 
was projected, two years ago, it was part - -of' the- ‘idea of its 
founders, more or less definitely stated in some of the preliminary 
prospectuses, and which idea still survives in the words following 
the title—“ Devoted to the Highest Interests of Humanity Here 
and Hereafter’”’—that the paper should not be wholly, taken up 
by the advocacy of ‘‘ Spiritualism,” but that matter ‘relating to 
other subjects should. occasionally be introduced, having reference 
1o topics and movements in which man Spiritualists feel a deep 
interest. Individually I regret that this part | of the programme 
has never been carried out, and I know that there are others 
who share this feeling. . I do not want to go into details, but I 
would strongly urge that if it is decided that the. present size of 
the paper is to be maintained, and if, as I hope,’ the' price will 
be restored to the original figure, a limited space, say from one 
to two columns, should be devoted to’ the’ fair’ and temperate 
discussion of a variety of what, to use a hackneyed term, may 
be called ‘‘ progressive” subjects, in one ormore of which the 
great majority of Spiritualists take almost as much interest as 
they: do in Spiritualism itself. I would only, mention such 
questions as Vegetarianism, Temperance Reform, the Education of 
Woman; her position legislatively and in regard. to the learned 
professions, Capital Punishment, Vaccination, | and Vivisection, 
and others which might be ‘enumerated. There is not one of 


these subjects which might not be treated in a way directly 


bearing on the ‘‘ Highest Interests of Humanity,’ ’ psychically as 
well as physically, and as such would come legitimately within 
the objects of the Journal. _ 

The practical question 18, whether the ‘introduction of a 
column or two of this kind would add to the interest’ aiid popu- 
larity of the Journal, and thus aid it in the only way in which it 
can be kept alive. If possible, it would be desirable’ to elicit 
the opinions of its readers. If there was a general expression of 
opinion that such would be the case, I hardly think any of its 


presont supporters would take offence because they would 


occasionally see a paragraph or two with which’ they. had nv 
sympathy, or even which might excite their antipathy, At all 
events, seeing how limited and superficial our knowledge really 


is in all directions, I: do not’ think such a. feeling would be | 
worthy of a Spiritualist.--I am, yours a | 


November 27th, 1882. A Srupent. 
[Wo shall be glad to learn the views of our ‘renders j in rogard 


\ 


tu the suggestions of A Student.”—Ep. ‘ ‘ Tacur. de 
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LIGHT. 


| [December 2, 1888, 


SEANOES WITH DR. SLADE AND MR. PHILIPS. 
To the Editor of. “ Ligu?. pene 


‘Srk,—In ‘the present unsettled state of public opinion at] 


home, in relation to phenomena, perhaps the following testimony 
may be of some use. — 

-Thave just had a sitting with Dr. Slade, and will give as 
cursory” a description of it as possible. We sat down to an 
ordinaty table : a square ‘body, with four legs supporting two 
hinged flaps, which were up. Dr. Slade sat at one side and I 
at another, near him. He held a slate, with a minute scrap of 
pencil on it, half under the open flap, the wooden slate frame 
pressed Geuinet the flap of the table, and his hand visible out- 
side the edge of the table. His other hand clasped mine on the 
table. We obtained immediately a long written communication. 

He then ‘took two slates which I had brought with me and 
hold'them together, with the usual scrap of pencil between, on 
my, shoulder and neck close to the ear ; his other hand clasped 
mine on the table, and immediately I heard the scratching 


sound that’ accompanies writing on a slato, and on opening the’ 


slates found a communication from a relative. 

I then held a slate myself, under the flap, on the side most 
distant from Dr. Slade, with my right hand. His hands and 
my left ‘one lay on the table. The slate was several times 
pushed away from under the table, with more force than I could 
exert to keep it there. As my legs intervened between Slade 
and that side of the table, his could not get near the slate. 

‘I then held the slate alone, with my left hand, under the 
flap néarest Slade, his hands and my right one lying joined on 
the table. ' At once I heard writing, which proved to be a per- 
sonal communication. | 


During this time I had been repeatedly touched onthe out-: 


side of tlie right leg, where neither Slade’s hands nor feet could 
reach. A chair standing near mé, and on the other side of the 
table from Slade, was lifted and held suspended, evenly 
balariced, ‘for a second or two, and then quietly set down. A 
slate was'takén from Slade’s hand under the table and thrown 


quickly and strongly through space diagonally, and in an upper. 


diréction, the full length of the table, emerging from under it 
ut the other side, and then at a height of about a foot above the 
level of the table suddenly stopping in space as if caught by a 
hand, and as quickly thrown back by an invisible power, tra- 
versing the distance under the table till it was caught in the air 
by a rapid movement of Slade’s hand about two feet further on. 
The line traversed by the slate in space was not straight, but 
curved, , 

When Slade and I joined hands togethor under the table, we 
were touched all over the arms by a hand which emerged from 
under one side of the table for a moment only. 


My sitting with Mr. Philips was interesting in a different 


way. Whale sitting at opposite sides, fronting each other, at an 
ordinary: table, we held two slates in close contact with each 
other, with No pencil between. Our two hands held the sides 
of the slates nearest to us, over the table, thus forming a bridge. 


I at once heard writing, and on opening the slates found the 


inner side of one of them clearly written on as with a slate pencil. 


I then, by instruction, took two hinged slates, which I had 


bought on my way there. I alone held these perpendicularly, 
the lower edges resting on the table, the upper in the air; my 
hands clasping the outer rims closely together. 
| Philips’ s hands was on the table, two feet from mine, the other 
lay in his lap. There was no pencil or any other substance 
between the slates. Writing was at once heard, and on opening 
them I found a message written with what appeared to be chalk. 


the closed’ hinged slates when held in the air, about two feet 
above the table, by myself only and several feet away from Philips. 

All these phenoinena occurred in the broad light. They 
distinctly -prove the existonce of a power beyond our present 
knowledge of natural forces ; of an intelligence directing that 
power ; that intelligence often showing a knowledge of facts with 
which only an imniediate relative could be acquainted. 

I have previously enclosed my card, and ‘beg to sign, yours 
faithfully, A Subscriber. 

Hoffman House, New York, Novembor 7th. 

P.S.—Both Dr. Slade and Mr. Philips contemplate visiting 
England when their engagements permit. 


‘Mrs. Harprnce-Britren ’s .LecturE APpPoinrtmMENTs.— 


Rocupate: December 3rd. Brtper: December 10th and 31st. 


street, Cheetham Hill, Manchustut. 


One of Mr. 


‘THE FAIRY-LAND OF MATHEMATIOS. ._ 
No. I. Two Ways of Drawing an Mutpese, - “Seiten, 
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By the Authoress of The Home Side of a Seientifio Mind. 


When a schoolboy ae to ‘draw § a circle he ties a bit of 
thread into aloop, sticks a pin through. it into his paper, and 
draws @ line round the pin as far off as the loop will stretch out. 
If God wanted to make a circle (which I haye no reason to know 
that He ever does) He would put a sun where the boy puts 
his pin ; take for His thread the force of gravity ; and for the 
pencil moved by the boy’s hand, a planet moving along with a 
momentum exactly proportioned to the force of gravity. - 

If the schoolboy wants to draw an ellipse instead of a circle, 
he does just the same thing as before, only that, instead of one 
pin, he sticks in two, at a short distance apart. The points 
marked by these two pins, we call the two foci of the ellipse. 

When God wanted to draw the ellipse of our earth’s orbit, 
He put the sun in one focus, and nothing at all in the other. 
The same effect which the-boy produces by-his second pin, .He 
brings about by making the momentimn slightly overbalance the 
force of yravity, and by making the gravity. not, uniform like a 
thread, but able to act at varying distances. 

Mathematical teachers cause some confusion by not pointing 
out to children that the second focus is, in one sense, a fiction, 


4 which in nature, has no real, tangible existence. 


We are obliged to speak of every ellipse as having two foci ; ; 
and for the following reasons :— 

In the first place, to describe an ellipse, conceived of as the 
path of a planet moving round one sun under the action of two 
forces, requires considerable mathematical knowledge; whereas 
any child can understand the statement that the thread which 
goes from his pencil to one pin, added to.the thread which goes 
from his pencil to the other pin, is to be always of the same 
length. Anyone not acquainted with high mathematics who 
attempted to state the mathematical law of an ellipse without 
reference to the second focus, would make a complete, and 
hopeless jumble. 

Another reason is this :—Although in tho case of the oarth’ 'S 
orbit there is No-Thing in the second focus of the ellipse, the 
focus-point has a curious relation to the ellipse itself. If the 
attracting body in one focus is luminous, and the body in the 
orbit reflects light, then, wherever in the orbit the planet may 
be, the reflected ray passes through the vacant focus. Conse- 
quently, if several planets had the same orbit, and if any bit of 
non-luminous matter happened to stray into the second focus, it 
would appear lighted up with a false second-hand light. 

And this seems to me to suggest a thought about. the duality 
of most religious beliefs. Possibly the reason why alongside of 
Ormuzd there has always been an Ahrimanpn, alongside of God 
a devil, is that we have not sufficient command of language, 
nor sufficiently high powers of conception, to speak traly of the 
complicated problems of life without supposing an Evil Spirit. 
And moreover, ‘‘ Evil Spirits ” may have a certain kind of objec- 
tive reality. Some foolish, rubbishy, purposeless ghost may. happen 
to wander intd such a position that the excentricity of three or 
four people’s orbits may combine and cause them to reflect on 
it a glare which makes it seem for a time a source of light and 
a focus of real attraction. 

When I hear people trying to account for the facts of our 
lives without any reference to the existence of Satan, I cannot 
help remembering that, though a teacher would do well to tell 


| his class that the second pin is a convenient fiction, needed 
I repeatedly had replies to questions by knocks mado inside 


because of their ignorance, yet no statement of the path of a 
planet would be moro false .than one which attempted to 
describe the ellipse in any mathematical language intelligible to 
beginners without reference to the second focus. 

I once had a lesson from Mr. Boole on the path of a planat. 
He described the body flung oft into space by the impulse 
originally communicated to it, yet prevented from entirely 
yielding to that impulse and flying off at a tangent at any point, 
by the attraction of the sun. He shewed how the gravitation 
became weaker and weaker as the planet went further 
from the focus of attraction, and how it seemed as if it 
must ultimately lose its hold. But by a mathematical 
law, as the distance between the planet and the sun increases, 
the momentum diminishes even faster than the attractive force 
does; so that, however strong the original impulse, however 


: _excentric tho orbit may become, the gravitation ultimately con+ 
Haturrax ! Docembor 17th.—Addtess, Tho Limes, Humphrey. | 


quers the tendency tv escape from its influence and brings the 


planet back to revolve ruund the true focus. He made meg 
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write ¢ out the. matheme he ow and. spamed par- 
cae fre caine ee pe et iave the oy 88 theorem quite| 


clearly in my. Reade, He«gaveao, duns that fitowwas meant for 
anything more than a problem on astronomy. : 
Shee? His death). some notes -have been found’ in his hand-' 
writing on the subject of gravitation. They appear intended to 


- diseiss'thé ‘question how a supplementary force ought to be placed, 
‘80: a8 ‘to‘incréas’ the effect of the sun’s attraction and assist it in 


Afminishing the sllipticity of a planet’s orbit ; and where it would 


pater 'tendt6 édunteratt' that attraction. “On the same scrap | of 


“pape? are quotations from religious poems, Se. 


~'' Tn the*last chapter of his “Laws of Thought.” oceurs the 


following passage i °' 


‘What ‘evil ‘may be'in the eyes’ of Infinite Wisdom andi] 


Parity we aii at the best’ but dimly con} jecture ; but to us in all 
“ite forms,’ *whefliet ‘Of: pain or ‘defect, or moral transgression, | 
> or" retfibitory: woe, it can wear but éne aspect,—that of a sad} 
and-stern ‘reality’ against which, ‘upon somewhat more ‘than the; 
highest! ‘otder of prudential considerations, the whole preventive! 
re of' but nature tay ‘be exerted.” 91 Pee es ms oie f 
t ante es met _—— ‘ oe eee ty 
nis ache a ‘pE*uNOR ‘OF “MEDIUMS.” | 
pe awe “f Shorter’s’ address: which appeiits ‘in the * current 
number of ‘* LIGHT, ae ‘Suggests ' a few comments. Under’ a 
“heading “6A nologies ‘for Fraud,” ‘Mr. ‘Shorter States, ‘‘ When; 
‘an exposure ‘fakes place. : "Professor B. will write saying 
he tried and tested lim” (tie. meditim)* ** and ‘established his 
genuiné mediamship béyond all question,” and then Mr: Shorter 
arrives at the following conclusion : '‘‘ as though what happened! 
“six: months‘ ‘before ‘hdd’ anything to do with what subsequently y 
ocduired.”* -T'miust éonfess to a feeling of surprise when I read} 
stich “words': “A8' ‘those T' Have ‘italicised. “Ih my humble opinion, 
‘the fact of & inediam having Been thoroughly tested and proved 
genuine;  ndt’ once ‘but’ scores’ of times, ‘ard’ such ‘proofs being 
‘spréad over a long‘series of years, has a very inhportant bearing 
‘On'the casé, ‘when a so-called exposure of such a medium takes 
place. ‘Without’ exidorsing the maxim ‘a medium can do re 
wrong,” wei may, T think, with advantage, ‘be a little less hasty! 
and positive in our judgment, Take the latest fiasco. Here} 
we havea mediun: sucli’ as described, no medium pr obably: 
having ‘been more thoroughly and successfully tested than Miss} 
Wood. She: is accused of fraud by those who, on their own: 
showing and’ by their own' acts, prove themselves incompetent | 
observers. Tlieir ‘honesty need not be ‘impugned ; doubtless! 
they described whiat they believe actually occurred. But look! 
at the matter ; on: the one hand we have a medium of established 
Yeputation,’ whose’ powers ’ are testified: to during ’ a long series of 4 i 


' 


years by crowd ' of. experienced, competent, and careful ‘wit-; 


H 


nésses, “On ‘the’ other ‘hand what have we? An accusation of] 


fraud by those: who practically know “nothing of the’ Gaul 
itadium’s powers, and probably 'as little of the delicate character | 
of the investigation, the difticulties attending it, or the patience | 
Necessary to enable any one to offer an opinion of value. ‘Doubt-. 
less thére !his beeit fraud in connéction with Spiritualism, but. 
my -conteritiou: ‘is ‘that in some (perhaps in many) sv-called , 
oxposures, the cause of the trouble lies much deeper down, and’ 
is very different in reality to what it appears on the surface or; 
to the ‘stiperficial investigator. It may be an easy way out of: 
the difficulty, but I contend there is neither justice nor philo- | 
sophy in accusing a medium, with a long and honourable record, 
of wilful fraud, unless we lave better evidence than any as yet 
forthcoming in the case referred to. Mr. Shorter in another 
part ‘of his address states regarding mediumship :—‘ We know 
little’ of its nature’ or conditions, but we know that it may 
be very easily disturbed.” And again he states, ‘“‘ We know so: 
little of the nature of mediumship, of the principles which 
govern it, of the laws which underlie it.” And yet in the face 
of these admissions, when an alleged exposure takes place, 
Mr. Shorter and others can come to no other conclusion than 
that. gross fraud has been perpetrated. Does it never occur to 
them, that with our confessed ignorance of the laws and nature 


of | médiumship, we are likely to blunder'in our conclusions, sé 


especially if we adopt such rough and ready solution? When 
tho result affects the character of a fellow-creature, when, more- 
over, there is good yround for thinking that atiother explanation 
will meet the case (such for instance as that suggested by Alfred 
R. Wallace and other experienced investigators), then I enter 
my protest’ and ‘say, that to harp upon and repeat the parrot- 
like ery of: “Fraud, Fraud,” is not worthy of experienced 
Spiritualists, but is eminently unphilosophical and probably 
unjust. Wisdom ‘dictates a difforont course ; it whispers, Sus- 


T pov yours) judgment uptil: you: havo made pe TOT careful inves- 
tigation, accumulated more factg,.and have.at hand, to guide, 


some of those, laws and principles which underlie. mediumship, 


4 


and which even Mr. Shorter acknowledges we are at present so 


deficient in. When we have done-this, possibly such. questions 
as Mr. Shorter asks—‘‘ How is it that mediumship and occasional 
imposture are found to be compatible and to, co-exist in the 
same person ? ?’*--may require to be ae ified. We. may discover 
that ee things are not what they seem.” The many may, discover 


‘what the few already. are assured of. ‘The separate identity of 


| the a form » may be clearly established, and yet its intimate 
relation to the medium shewn by the rapidity with which the 
one is absorbed as,it were by the other. 
Let me say here. that some of the expressions which have 
recently appeared i in your columns from certain contributors, 
anent a certain case, by those who it is. evident are not, practi- 
cally acquainted with. the facts, are not ‘calculated to, promote 
the. discovery, or diffusion of truth, It cannot De. too often 
repeated that seizures are pre-eminently foolish, acts, and I 
‘would quote the words of one of the accusers and | ‘Say, to such, 
** Zeal which, is without knowledge, and is wanting. i in, discretion, 
can never aid a good cause.” A few words in conclusion regard- 
ing a feature of "professional mediumship which, has _been much 
commented on by some writers, It is, said ‘‘ the. greed, of gain” 
prompts mediums to such and such acts. Like other wholesale 
denunciations, this one, will often fall wide of the mark., It.is par- 
ticularly, inapplicable i in the case it is intended for, as, the medium 
whose, name has. been 80 freely handled of late. -in , your: 
columns i is just ‘about, ag | “ ‘uncommercial” as, any. man or. woman 
well could be. It occurs to me that those who talk.so glibly. of 
‘‘the greed of gain.” displayed, are again very: often. at. fault, 
Are such, aware, I wonder, of the scores of free, séances. that 
such, mediums give cheerfully when the need arises or is seen, 
and of valuable help i in. other ways offered. 11 reckon not, or. we 
should hear less of “‘ the greed of gain.” Did “greed of.gain” 
prompt a recently much talked of medium one wild, dark, .and 
stormy night to walk, alone five or six miles, across an open 
country utterly. strange to her and in a drenching rain rather 
than disappoint a circle of miners; she: haying promised. them 
a free sitting, and knowing full well she would. never be-one 
penny into pocket by the transaction? How many of.the sterner 
sex W ould have kept sa. brave: heart still” ‘under such: circum-. 
stances, and acted their part as nobly as she did !. 

Mediums are an open-handed race, generous.to a fault, and 


it e difficult for those who know them best to keep patience 


when they see some of: the attacks that are made by those-who, 
in many cases, are. culpably ignorant of the wee with which 
they presume to deal. , de. Wanton. 
_Newcastle-on- Tyne, N ovember orth, 1882. 


‘THE THACHINGS OF “THE PERFEOT WAY. : 
| To the Editor of “ Ligur.” 

Sin,—To as ‘ think. otherwise” than the. writers of . Tho. Per: 
fect : Way” is, it seems, to incur the charge. of. favouring 
‘* idolatraus corruptions,” and to be classed with the worshippers 
of Dagon! But as one who feels responsible to exercise common 


| sense, and to. “ prove all things,” I will venture a fow remarks, 


.1.. Their ‘confession, that Jesus Christ might just as well 
never have existed, as far as they are concerned (for this is what 


) their language amounts to), was not shared by His own disciples, 


as is evident. from every page of their letters.. Whatever 
spiritual Jessons they taught are based. upon the facts of His 
life, death, and resurrection. .. ‘‘ Who is a liar,” says: St. John, 
“but he that denieth that Jes esus is the Christ?” (the expected 
Messiah). Are we then. to understand. that God had so little 
purpose in permitting the wonderful circumstances of the birth, 
life, and death of, His Son, that we should have been just as 
well off if they had never happened ! There must be, something 
faulty in a system which admits of such an anomaly. 

2. I must protest against the loose and indiscriminate 
imputations heaped on ministers, of tho Gospel, as if all were 
‘ignorant and designing men.” It is obvious to remark that 2 
vast proportion of them are at Jeast as learned, as sincere, and 
as self-sacrificing as the authors of. ‘¢ The Perfect Way.” And 
it is false to say that they have an inveterate desire to provide - 
the people with a material god, palpable to sense; for they teach 


| that He rose from the dead, and is therefore, not material, but 


spiritual,—not palpable to sense, but apprehended only by faith. 


| When will these ‘‘ advanced ” writers learn what Paul considered 


a ‘‘more excellent way”—the religion of love ? for ‘‘love,” 


I says he, “ rejoiceth in the truth.” 


7 LigHtt: 


[December -2,:18§2,; 


3. Christians will hardly appreciate their efforts, tio rescite | 
Jesus from the category of ‘impossible monstrosities.’.”, Such |' 
extravagant language must sound to them: either meaningless | 


or blasphemous ; ; since they consider Him, as did the wae 


as the manifestation of God to the world. 

4, But our writers have discovered that ‘even He- was not 
perfect.”” They seem unconscious that shis word, which ‘is used 
in various senses, can have no absolute meaning, except as 
applied ta God. And it is curious that, to prove their-assertion, 
they adduce a passage which really proves the contrary.. Every 
one has his own will, just as he possesses ‘also affection and 
intelligence. But it is one thing to bring his will into complete 
subjection to God’s will. --It-is- ‘quite | another to have that will 


ubliterated or swallowed up in God’s.: This would be. to | 


dehumanize him ; it woulil be a downward step towards ‘greater 
imperfection. ‘But our Lord could say, ‘‘Not My will, but thine 
be done.” 


upright.” 

So. what. was: “: iaposiible' has. coe. +6. /pass—a ‘porfect 
man has been found on the earth plane ! 

Perhaps it would not be profitable now to rise to higher 
themes, and to shew that God Himself is Divinely Human, which 
yet is a necessary truth, as Swedenborg has convincingly argued ; 
for the writers would probably fail to appreciate it, and so-would | 
inisconstrue it 

_5. Weare now ‘brought. to: the. doctrine: af © e-bintth ; for 
we are: told that Jesus ‘‘owed the high grade to: which: He 
attained to successive re-births”! How do they know that ? 


‘And what right have they to affirm as a: certain truth what ‘in | 


the nature of things can-only be.a hypothesis / Reasons against |, 
it crowd upon one ; but there ate two which, to my. mind, are 
conclusive. (1) That it admits of the interchange of sex—a inan | 
hay re-incarnate as a woman, and.vice versd. But since sex is 
in the spirit, and thence in the body, as every one who thinks 
deeply may know, a.male spirit could never develop a female 
body, any more than the germ of a cat could develop into a dog. 

‘* Bvery seed has its‘own body.” (2) If there were a recollection 
of former:lives, there might be a chance of improving on them. 

But since there is no remembrance of ‘any former life, identity 
is as good as lost, and there are no means of advancement. A 
million re-births could add nothing to our experience, and could 
contribute nothing to our moral progress. It.is too clumsy an 
irrangement to be of God's contriving, and is:as opposed to His 
justice as'to His wisdom. He-has a ‘better and: kinder method 
with His children. In the spiritual world, where the memory of 
earth-life remains, provision is made for correcting thé results of 
ignorance and perversity, so that truth and goodness may be 
appropriated and evil rejected, and this ‘in conscious freedom. 

Such is the testimony of Swedenborg, from’ “ things heard and 
seon,” and it will commend itself to most people as far nearer 
the truth. May it be long before the terrible and irrational 
dogmaof Re-incarnation, finds.a home. among English Spiritualists. 

_ 6. The mention of Swedenborg reminds me of the divergency 
ae our writers from him in respect to the relations of matter and 
spirit. They profess a great regard for the seer. It would havé 
been better had they confessed, what is sufficiently palpable, their 


utter ignorance of his writings ; for. had. they been acquainted 


with them, they would hardly have expressed regard for one who, 
in their gentle judgment, must take his place with ‘idolators 
and blasphemers ; ” nor would they have been so: ignorant: ‘of his 
doctrine of matter and’ a) as to ascribe to him ‘‘ two otiginal 
self-subsisting entities’! If they would only study his ‘ doe- 
trine of Degrees,” and “the science of Correspondences, ” they 
would certainly become | eel perhaps even patter for their 
Paine. 

I should like to have remarked on another groundless. gpa! 


thesis—the extinction of thy porseveringly ovil; and on the curious 


assertion that to take away tlie life of animals (insects, I suppose, 
included) is sntrder, only in a lower degree 3 but I will not 
trespass furtliet oft your spade. S.C. 

[To some of the letters which we have published oh the 
*¢ Teachings of ‘The Purfect Way,’” we have received a reply 
by the writers of the book. This we shall give it: our next issue, 
and the discussion on the subject must then he considered ai ap 
closed. —Ep. “ Licut.”] 


Mr. J. J. Moxss's Aprorntments.—GaAtesHEAD : Deceinber: 
3rd and 4th. Lonpon: December 10th. Carorrr: December. 
17th.—For torms and dates, direct Mr. Morse, at 53, Sigdon- 
rund, Dalston, Londun, FE. 


His victory over self was. complete. — ‘Of Him | ‘it: 
could truly be said, “ Mark tho ber rfect sap and. ‘behold ‘the. 


‘THE GONDUOT OF PUBLIC: ‘PHYSICAL ‘SEANCES: : 


Te: following Declaration on: the. conduit a pabiia or proe 


miscuous ‘séances for ‘physical manifestations was ‘drafted by a. 


committee appointed for that purpose by the Council of -the 
Central Association of Spiritualists, and having been presetited 
toa meeting of the Council, held’ on Tuesday, “November 14th, 
1882, was unanimously approved, and ordered to be printed. and 
circulated. Persons wishing to ‘have their names added to the 


list of signatures are invited to intimate. their desire to the © 


Resident pecrolaty: Mr. Thomas Blyton, 38, Great, Russell- 
street, W.C; . Cie, ae ee 
Gounutt of Public Physical ‘Seaiibes.:: ‘ett femoglht 

Few Spiritualists can have failed to’ note, with regret, ‘the 
deterioration which has of late years taken place in the con; 
ditions under which physical. one have -been - soughtoa in 
public séances, 

These conditions—so favourable to Fraind on the’ part ‘of 
dishonest mediums, and#o ‘caléulated :toiexaite suspicion in the 
minds Of ‘observers—have led, to the most. ‘disastrous results: We 
are not speaking’ without’ full warrant’ ‘when we say that there 
is hardly a public medium for physical, manifestations in this 
country against whom, at one time or other, : charges of imposture 
have not been brought. We fear that in some cases no reason- 
able doubt can be entertained that fraud of the grossest kind was 


really perpetrated; while in. othér cages. there is reason. to 


‘believe that—whatever may have been the-appearance to.inex- 
perienoed spectators—there was no conscious deception on the 
‘part of the medium. 

But in either-case the name of Spirituiliom has been brought 
into discredit, and we are forcibly drivent ‘to’ the conclusion that 
‘our methods of procedure must be amended, We must demon- 
strateour abhorreuce of imposture by disavowing and discpuraging 
all conditions which do not Bey, shut out even the Stispieaeel 
of its possibility. 

Obviously these remarks can have litile. tei to family 
circles, which are -naturally held sacred.-by those: .who regard 
them as affording opportunities for veritable ‘communion with 
the dead.” But it is open to grave question whether—even in 
the case of family circles—tuqwiters should ever be permitted to 
make their first acquaintance with Spiritual. phenomena ‘by 
introduction, to séances held for physical. ‘manifestations in the 
dark, or where a cabinet is used for the seclusion of the medium, 

We are chiefly concerned, however, with: what arc known as 
public or protniscuous ' stances for physical manifestationy. 
These have been of late years generally marked ‘by the following 
characteristics :—(1) The séance has been conducted in imperfect 
light, or in total darkness. (2)-The medium has-been isolated 


from the circle, by being placed either in a dabirlet ur behind 2 - 


curtain. (3) The sitters have been, either wholly or in ‘part’, 
unacquainted: with the subject and with each other, (4) "Phere 
has not infrequently. been a manifest want of harmony, con- 
sequent upon differences of opinion as to the hature and, value 
of the tests employed. re 6 ae ae 

These conditions, usually found in combination, effedtually 
preclude careful and dispassionate investigation ; open wide anh 
avenue to fraud ; suggest suspicion, of its presence even ‘where it 
does not exist ; aad in many cases, we feat ies the © medium 
to very injurious influences. 

Such conditions should be allowed to ‘prevail no loiiger. 
“Mixed” circles should be as little mixed.as posrible—merp 
wonder-seekers, and men whose moral atmosphere is khown.-to 
be impure, being dhrefully excluded. Above all, darkness should 
give way to light. In the early days of Spiritualism public dark 
circles were the exception, and there is no need for.'tham..now. 
There is abundant evidence that, with mediums'of the ‘proserif 
day, satisfactory phenomena, including even ws form” manifesta: 
tions, can be ‘obtained without. isolation—the. mediwn, where a 
cabinet is used, being placed near, but outside of t¢, and:in full 
view of tho sitters. But even if this were not ao, it is neitlior 
wise hor honuurabloe-to expose mediums. to the risks which have 
been shewn to attend séances held under the conditions.that 
nave of late been prevalent; and it wero far better that we 
should have. no public. manifestations of phygical phenomena 
than that they shotild be sought under SrocAbeilees cme to 


| say the least, inevitably conduee to suspleion. © 


In view of all these considerations, believing that: fraud ds 
not of the essence of this confessedly obscure subject, but rather 
an accident dependent on faulty conditions of research ; feeling 
that Spiritualists have the remedy for tho evil in theit own hands, 
and that without its conscicntious application they cannot hope 
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tos apinttaitt:e fhircmeprtation balare the: world; ro eenestly: 
recommend—That in all public. circles held for physical pheno- |; 


meng, :: the. medium bé..ao: placed, and: an: sigh... ight,;.as to; be 


continuously. under obserontion. we eacle soa ow the. ae yr 
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'  * Is of opinion that public miscellaneous egances for physical manifeatatio 
‘should be al ther dissontinued, - . et 


prog | + Would prefer that the oe ‘* conscious " should bo omitted from. the inst 
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t Is of opinion that public miscellaneous. séances ant ptofessional med 
| ship for physical manifestations should be altogether Tee als 


__ § Is opposed to all public séances, whether in the light or the dark, unless the 
‘conditions are favourable to a complete investigation. 


SPIRITUALISM IN. 4 A _SPANISH PRISON. - 


.. The Christian Circle of Tarragona sends the following com- 
‘munication to the Revue Spirite ; —. 


“f. © The great convict prison here in Tarragona, has 800 in- 
__} mates sentenced to forced labour. 


By some means Spiritualist 
‘books have been introduced among the prisoners. “the circula- 
|; tion of these books among them has been the means of bringing 


- seventy or eighty of them tobe believersin our doctrine: These con- 
| verts have ceased to. regard their miserable pusition from their old 


‘point of.view ; they no, longer entertain schemes of revolt: ‘against 

‘the authorities-. _ They endure their lot with resignation under 

‘the influence of. the teaching that this world is but 4 preliminary 

stage to another, where, if repentant of the ill'they have done, 
hers, they will be better off than here. . 

_ .*Notlong since one of these men died; at his death he declined. 


: ‘the,established offices of the prison priest, on the ground that. he 


:. | was a Spiritualist and did not need. them, The priest then dis- 


covered "that Spiritualism. was a subject of discussion with many 
of the prisoners. ‘He made a representation of the matter to his 
bishop, who made formal complaint of it to the commandant of the 


"| prison, and the commandant made an investigation. In the enda 


particular prisoner, was selected for punishment in the form of an 
additional weight of fetters. This coming to the. knowledge, of 
the Spiritualists of Tarragona, Barcelona, and Lerida, they had a 
meeting upon the subject and delegated one of their number, a 
man of position, to the commandant. The representations which 
he made led the commandant to cancel his order as to the addi- 
tional fetters. The oat s censure . an Spiritualist: books 
ition, Which was maintained. It. is 


are atill there. ier 

A communication has been written through the hand of a 
medium of. the Circle of Christian Spiritualists of Tarragona by 
tho Spirit, as is believed, of the prisoner whose death is men- 
tioned above ; it is as follows :-—_ 

“My brethren, whatever your burdens may be they are light 
compared to those who suffer under the heavy penalties ‘of the 
law : wearing fetters,-enduring indescribable ‘hardships and the 


*- | prutalities of coarse and: cruel: cole: heavy indeed ‘are the 
io 


burdens of those who-have so violated, Society's laws .as to: find 
themselves inmates. of the galleys ! But, is Bosiety always 
equitable? Does it not sometimes provoke men in to cri ality ? 
Does ‘it not sometimes create the evils which its punta, es men 
for doing? And: how many are there who, if equity ruled, 
would have similar sentences passed upon them? They seem to 
escape being ‘called. on to pay their moral debts, but the time 
will come when they. will have to do so, . 
- ., “Life in Society is a struggle in whichevery one has to take 
pers and few are they who come off victors. Let those who 

ave to succumb cover themselves with the shield of love against 
tlhe shafts of the enemy. 

_ Did I know the meaning of the word Love? Towards my 
earthly end I had learned, through reading the works of the 
teachers of Spiritualism, to have charity for my enemies—to 


‘Hon. Sec. Yorkshire: District Commitien of love them. Death released me after a new light. had penetrated 


the veil of my dark past. This new light dissipated the clouds 
that enshrouded me. I felt warmed by it, and prepared for 
ane stage of life, in which I find the light of the sun of my 
1 salvation ! 


‘¢ Brethren of. the terrible fetters, nave love! Have charity 


. {for your gaolers, When they would goad you to rebel into evil, 


| resist by every thought that goodness may suggest ; endeavour 
{to win them over to gentleness, to goodness, and, if it be 
| possible, to the truth, and so you will serve humanity ! 

‘¢T pray you may have Love. Adieu! 
‘* BENITOR AMAROS,” 


‘the Dalston Association 7 hold a tea and convert on 
| Wednesday, December 13th, at their rooms, 53, Sigdon-road, 
Dalston, E.. 
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LIGHT. 


(December 2, 1882. 


SPIRITUALISM IN LONDON & THE PROVINOES. 


GOSWELL HALL. 


On Sunday evening last Mr. J. J. Morse occupied the plat- 
form of this hall, when, by special request, his guides re-delivered 
a lecture, on ‘‘ Death a Divine Providence,” ‘which was given 
in this ‘place some twelve months ago, and had impressed itself 
on the minds of a large number of the audience. A fairly large 
and sympathetic company assembled on the present occasion, 
many of whom expressed themselves as highly delighted with 
the admirable manner in which the subject was treated. . 

Res: Facta. 


| . QUEBEC HALL. 

On Sunday, when Mr. MacDonnell lectured on ‘ Cant,” 
mere pretensions and external display of piety, both in the 
domestic circle and in public, were strongly condemned, the 
lecturer urging a devotion to simple truthfulness of word and 
action. — . 

. CARDIFPS. 


On Sunday -last the guides of Mr. E. W. Wallis gave two 
excellent lectures in this town. The subject of the morning 
lecture ‘* The Influence of Spirits upon our Daily Life” was chosen 
by the audience. The controls strongly condemned the ten- 
dency some people exhibit, to ascribe to the influence and 
interference of Spirits. many of the trifling experiences of daily 
life. They deprecated the credulity with which many accept 
the dictation. of ‘‘the dear Spirits ” in various matters. They 
contended strongly for the self-reliance and self-responsibility 
of mankind. On the other hand, it was claimed that Spirits do 
take a deep interest in the well-being of friends they have left 
behind them in earth-life, and that they can and do administer 
comfort and spiritual help, and that, therefore, we should strive 
to cultivate the purest aspirations, thus rendering ourselves re- 
ceptive tothe best inspirations from the great and good in Spirit- 
life. As in earth-life men seek the society most congenial to 
them,.so do they form associations with many in Spirit-life ; and 
as are their ruling desires and motives, so will be the kind of 
company attracted towards thom. As a general rule, men may 
choose what Spirit company they will keep; if they be made 
mere automrta, (whether from the physical or the spiritual side 
of life) they have themselves mainly to blame. But, as in earth- 
life.all who desire to cultivate the higher qualities of their being, 
seek association with men of cultured intellect and practical gocd- 
ness of life, so may they likewise ally themselves sympathetically 
with the good and ‘advanced intelligences of Spirit-life, by look- 
ing to it that their desires and motives are really thitherward, 
and the influence resulting therefrom will of necessity be benefi- 
cent. In the evening a good audience listened to a very able 
lecture on ‘‘ Man’s Three Saviours,”—which the controls stated 
to be Knowledge, Work, and Love.—-E. A. 


NEWCOASTLHB-ON-TYNE. 


NewcastLe.—On Sunday nothing of any note took place for 
us to record, but we may state that in the course of a few weeks 
a concert will be held for the purpose of reducing the debt in- 
curred during the last few months. 

GATESHEAD. —On Sunday last, the expected speaker having 
disappointed us, the president, Mr. _Henry Burton, was called 
on to occupy the platform, and he delivered a lecture which 
was highly appreciated by the company present, on ‘* The Com- 
mon Origin of the Faiths of the World.” Mr.Shepherd, secretary, 
occupied the chair. Next Sunday and Monday Mr. J. J. Morse, 
of London, will lecture to the friends at Gateshead. 

Nortu Sxsietps.—Mr. W. H. Robinson, of Newcastle, gave 
an admirable lecture to the Spiritualists at North Shields, on 
Sunday evening last. 

AsHinatron.—On Sunday last Mr. Dawson, of the Gateshead 
Society, lectured in the afternoon on ‘‘ Spiritualism a Faith.” 
and in the evening his subject was ‘‘ Through Death unto Life.” 
The discourses were exceedingly good, and gave great satis- 
faction.—NortTHUMBRIA. 


MRS. HARDINGE-BRITTEN IN THE NORTH OF ENGLAND. 


It cannot be said that Mrs. Hardinge-Britten’s friends have 
troubled the Spiritual papers with any eulogistic notices of her 
work, although this has been, and still is, incessant, laborious, 
and most important. Why the committees in whose behalf she 
devotes herself have not sent reports of her unceasing and 
valuable services in the cause of Spiritualism, it matters not to 
inquire; suffice it to say, 1 break through this somewhat 
ungracious silence for the reasons that will appear in the 
sequel.. Now, as last year, Mrs.. Britten’s lectures are given 
principally in Yorkshire, and it seems that though the largest 
halls are taken, they are always too small to accommodate the 
immense throngs who flock to hear her. The special point to 
which I wish to call attention, however, is the delight and eager- 
ness with which the Spiritua] message she has to give is received. 
Amongst the fraud, folly, and imbecility which is foisted upon 
Spiritualism, it is most encouraging to note how enthusiastically 
the shang Bees facts‘and philosophy of tle movement are received 
by hard-headed, common-sense masses of people, when they are 
presented with force, cloquence, and commanding logic. Were 


there but one hundred such committees as the resolute, 
self-sacrificing men of Yorkshire, determined to utilize the 
powers of such speakers as Morse, Wright, Wallis, Mrs. Wallis, 
and Mrs. Hardinge-Britten, Spiritualism with its pure,elevating, 
and salvatory teachings would soon become the religion of the 
country. Last week’s services at Bradford may be taken as an 
example of Mrs. Britten’s weekly. meetings and their most 
encouraging result. A committee of working men and women 
hired the new Mechanics’ Hall, a beautiful yet expensive build- 
ing, capable of seating some 1,200 people, and during Mrs. 


‘Britten's visit, elastic enough to accommodate any number 


standing. Long before the hour of commencement, the hal 

was crowded, and hundreds were turned away. The meetings 
were free, and the collections realised a large surplus over 
expenses, a fact, Iam well assured, which always follows Mrs. 
Britten’s lectures. The lady was engaged to speak twice on 
Sunday, and on Monday and Tuesday to hold public debates at 
the end of each lecture. ‘The speaking on the part of the 
debatants was shrewd, bright, and often scholarly, and although 
the meetings extended for over two hours, the debatants were 
so eager in their work, that question and answer (the latter by 
Mrs. Britten) followed in sharp incisive succession ; no efforts 
on the part of thechairman could stop the shouts of applause 
which followed Mrs. Britten’s unanswerable explanations of 
every problem presented. The meetings were perfectly 
‘ Pentacostal,” and when the immense multitudes dis- 
persed they lingered at the door to cheer the speaker, and 
many a one loudly protested that the cause of truth and morality 
has received an impetus which permeates the whole community, 
and one which neither the bigot, sceptic, nor trickster can check. 
Permit me to add that the main drift of Mrs. Britten’s teaching: 
is, that the men and women who left us but yesterday are the: 
same men and women in the after life, and that they have. 
neither become ‘‘astral shells” by passing through the gates. 
of death, nor the 144th part of—nobody in particular, or some. 
body unknown ; also, that every human being is his own saviour 
and creates his own heaven or ‘hell by his good or evil deeds ; 
furthermore, that progress is eternal and must be out-wrought 
here or hereafter for every human soul by its own efforts,. 
&e., &e. 

I have no desire to trespass on your space with further | 
descriptions, nor could any feeble words of mina do justice 
to Mrs. Britten’s burning eloquence, nor the deep and health- 
ful effect it is producing on} her listeners. | My purpose 
in writing at all is first, to oblige one of Mrs. Britten’s 
honest Yorkshire employers, who assured me, with tokens of 
fecling, which I felt bound to reverence, that Mrs. Britten’s 
lectures had made him “a better, happier man,” and he 
longed to tell the world so, yet lacked the ability to clothe 
his grateful sentiments in appropriate words. Next I am 
urged to write by those who stand in the same category as the 
aforesaid Yorkshiremen, in the hope of stimulating others to 
follow their example. Their experience proves that a few 
persons in each town and county as determined as themselves, 
especially those who neither attempt to force upon the public 
the superstitions of bigots, nor the vagaries of dreamers, may 
soon dissipate the shadows that fraud -and fanaticism have 
cast on the vital truths of Spiritualism, and inaugurate a great 
religious movement that may become the saviour of a very 
corrupt and irreligious age.—W. 


WORK OF THE COMING WHEE. 
LonponN. 
Sunday, December 3.—Quebec Hall. 7 p.m., Lecture, Mr, 
MacDonnell. (See advertisement.) 
Monday, December 4.—Quebec Hall. 8.30, Meeting. 
Tuesday, December 5.—Quebec Hall. 8.30 p.m., Lecture, Mr. 
Wilson. 


Tuescay, December 5.—Central Association of Spiritualists. 
8 p.m., Members’ Free Séance. 


Thursday, December 7.—Dalston Association. Weekly Séance, 


PROVINUES. 


Public meetings are held every Sunday in Liverpool, 
Manchester, Oldham, Leeds, Bradford, Gateshead, Newcastle, 
Glasgow, Leicester, Nottingham, Belper, &.. &c. See our 
list of Societies on advertisement page. 


Societies advertising in ‘‘Licut’ will have attontion called 
to their advertisements, as above, without extra charge, 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


‘€ PuzzLED.”—There is no mediumship in the case. It is simply 
a conjuring trick ; and not a very clever one either. 


‘*A TRUE SPIRITUALIST.”—The Psychical Society is doing good 
work, and will feed the ranks of avowed Spiritualists in the 
near future ; at any rate that is our conviction. 


S. N.—We appreciate your kind offer to endeavour to obtain 
new subscribers for ‘* Liant.”” You can help us in no better 
way. See our notice about reduction in price. 


